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The  Novel  Today: 

Death  or  Transmutation? 

A  Symposium 

Last  summer,  the  following  letter-statement  val  chivalry,  whose  mode  of  living,  code  of 


was  sent  to  writers,  critics,  and  scholars  in 
various  countries: 

IN  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  the 
situation  and  evolution  of  the  world’s  va¬ 
rious  national  literatures  during  the  past 
quarter  century,  published  as  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  articles  in  Abroad  from  Autumn 
1952  through  Winter  1957,  the  fascinating 
phenomenon  of  the  transformation  of  the 
literary  genres  has  come  under  more  than 
occasional  scrutiny.  From  impressive  evi¬ 
dence  available  from  many  if  not  all  coun¬ 
tries,  it  would  seem  especially  that  we  arc 
called  upon  to  witness  the  increasing  dis¬ 
integration,  or  at  least  a  far-reaching  trans¬ 
mutation,  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  genre. 
We  can  not  help  noticing  the  abandonment 
of  the  novel  as  the  major  conventional  form 
of  literary  expression,  and  even  more  its 
transition  from  the  traditional  or  classical 
form  to  a  heterogeneous,  undetermined 
genre,  where  elements  of  lyricism,  essay, 
pamphlet,  monologue,  and  many  others  in¬ 
creasingly  prevail  over  solid  story,  central 
plot,  definitely  profiled  characters. 

This  intriguing  occurrence  seems  to  be 
reminiscent  of  the  fate  of  the  predecessor  of 
the  novel,  the  epic,  which  gradually  disap¬ 
peared  or  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  weakening  and  final  removal  from 
the  scene  of  history  of  the  world  of  medic- 


ethics,  and  spiritual  as  well  as  social  aspira¬ 
tions  it  embodied.  The  obvious  economic 
and  political  weakening  of  the  Western 
European  bourgeoisie  as  the  leading  social 
class  and  cultural  promoter — of  that  bour¬ 
geoisie  in  whose  emergence  and  ascendance 
the  novel  originated  and  to  which  it  catered, 
even  when  criticizing  or  chastising  it  on 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  grounds — 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  present 
“downgrading”  of  the  novel  as  a  socially 
relevant  or  representative  literary  genre. 

Other  observers  trace  this  development  to 
the  impact  of  modern  technological  media 
and  means  of  mass  communication — es¬ 
pecially  radio,  television,  tabloid  press,  and 
“digest”  magazines — accused  of  embody¬ 
ing  predominantly  materialistic,  extra-liter¬ 
ary,  non-spiritual,  and  anti-intellectual 
trends  which  seem  to  have  condemned  lit¬ 
erary  creativeness  to  a  subordinate  periph¬ 
eral  existence  or  incidental  activity,  at  least 
according  to  the  disturbingly  conformist 
mood  of  the  times  and  an  op)enly  imposed 
or  tacitly  accepted  scale  of  standardized 
values. 

But  even  greater  significance  is  accorded 
by  other  critics  to  the  fact  that  the  typical, 
or  predominant,  literary  utterance  of  “es¬ 
tranged”  modern  man  is  that  of  an  utterly 
isolated  individual  in  a  distinctly  unbroth- 
erly  universe.  And  indeed,  a  world  divided 
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into  ideologically  antagonistic  blocs  is  no 
ideal  place  for  genuine  artistic  exchange 
and  intellectual  communication;  and  the 
prevalence — reflecting  much  more  than 
fads  and  fashion — of  “hermetic  poetry,” 
“plotless  fiction,”  “atonal  music,”  and  “non- 
objective  painting”  on  many  more  levels 
than  merely  that  of  schools  and  “isms” 
seems  to  reveal  the  impossibility  or  even 
the  refusal  of  authentic  spiritual  commun¬ 
ion,  conceived  as  a  two-way  road  of  giving 
and  receiving.  It  has,  therefore,  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  determining  reason  for  the 
present  transmutation  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  genre  is  the  modern  writer’s  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  overly  complex  in¬ 
tricacies  of  our  age  and  world  which  seem¬ 
ingly  can  no  longer  be  reflected  or  conveyed 
within  the  framework  of  conventional 
modes  of  expression,  for  the  true  identity 
of  the  “I”  as  narrator  and  interpreter  has 
become  as  questionable  as  the  radically  al¬ 
tered  environment  around  him  has  become 
hopelessly  impenetrable,  no  longer  offering 
the  comfort  of  a  familiar  scene  in  which 
he  may  feel  at  home  and  which  thereby 
would  remain  clearly  identifiable  to  both 
himself  and  his  reader.  This  double  aliena¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  Self  and 
World — it  is  often  claimed — apparently 
calls  for  breaking  up  and  breaking  through 
the  traditional  means  of  literary  communi¬ 
cation.  Yet,  on  account  of  the  customary 
time  lag  between  daring  pioneering  initia¬ 
tives  in  new  writing  and  the  readiness  and 
receptivity  to  them  of  the  public  at  large, 
this  development,  at  present  at  least,  be¬ 
comes  a  further  deterrent  to  communica¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  contribution  to  it. 

This  development  of  the  modern  novel 
may  later  be  considered  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  writing  of  the  period.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  be  most  opportune,  and  it  is 
eminently  desirable,  to  have  more  comment 
by  competent  witnesses,  especially  novel¬ 
ists,  critics,  and  literary  historians,  on  this 
intriguing  phenomenon.  May  I  therefore 
invite  you  to  join  with  fellow  authors  and 


scholars  in  a  symposium  titled  the  novel 
today:  death  or  transmutation  ?  by  giving 
us  for  publication  in  Boo\s  Abroad  your 
views  and  opinions  on  this  matter?  You 
will  doubtless  agree  with  me  that  such  a 
gathering — meeting  or  clashing  of  minds — 
of  authoritative  opinions  by  experts  and 
specialists  would  represent  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  important  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  the  role,  function,  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  novel.  Your  cooperation  in  this 
project  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 

We  arc  happy  to  publish  here  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  comments.  The  symposium  will  be 
continued  in  the  next  issue. 

The  Editors 

From  Rudolf  Brunngraber 
Vienna 

The  essence  of  the  representative  narrative 
work  of  art  is  to  grasp  the  world  totally  in 
its  spirit,  in  the  sum  total  of  its  conscious 
and  anonymous  forces  and  all  of  its  concrete 
appearances.  Perfect  examples  of  this  arc 
the  Odyssey  and  the  Divine  Comedy.  But  in 
these  instances  the  authors  created  their 
works  within  a  compact  conception  of  the 
world,  the  mythical<lassical  and  the  mc- 
dicval-Catholic,  while  the  present-day  nov¬ 
elist,  be  he  Proust,  Joyce,  or  Musil,  finds 
himself  in  a  world  without  a  cardinal  idea, 
a  world  which  through  its  atomization  of 
values  and  perspective-defying  immensity 
in  concreteness  suggests  the  impossibility  of 
portraying  it,  all  the  more  so  as  the  creative 
personality  himself  is  deprived  of  the  de¬ 
termining  jxiint  of  view  and  the  process  of 
creating  itself,  including  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression,  namely  the  language,  has  become 
questionable. 

The  situation  matches  the  global  wilder¬ 
ness  in  the  moral  and  social  realms  where 
even  the  natural  sciences  were  compelled  to 
give  up  the  causality  principle,  the  classical 
physics,  and  the  foundations  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  where  in  philosophy  even  the 
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humblest  positivism  was  condemned  to 
failure.  The  poet’s  vision  of  the  world  could 
have  remained  even  less  unaffected  by  this 
as  it  was  further  influenced  by  psycho¬ 
analysis,  morphology  of  history,  and  theo¬ 
retical  physics.  But,  above  all,  fiction  had  to 
accept  the  heritage  of  philosophy  which, 
deatched  from  the  realm  of  the  theological 
and  geared  exclusively  to  that  of  the  logical, 
had  to  yield  to  Dichtung  the  concern  with 
the  metaphysical  and  therefore  also  the 
ethical. 

The  necessity  for  penetrating  the  world 
as  a  whole  not  only  drew  much  scientific 
method  into  modern  prose  but  also  the 
vision  of  the  transcendent,  and  the  works 
can  only  fulfill  themselves  as  moral  mani¬ 
festations.  Already  Goethe  foresaw  the 
poet-philosopher,  and  even  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Thomas  Mann  declared  the  only  novel 
still  possible  to  be  the  one  which  no  longer 
was  a  novel.  What  is  aimed  at,  therefore,  is 
a  new  perfection  which  outgrows  its  genre, 
but  for  which  the  mechanical  and  ideal 
bases  are  sadly  missing  today. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  conditions  for  its  achieve¬ 
ment  there  is,  it  would  seem  to  me,  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  arbitrary  caprice  used  by  the  authors 
in  fashioning  their  work.  Just  as  the  science 
of  physics  had  to  include  its  means  of  ob¬ 
servation  into  the  observation  itself,  the 
writers  organically  reached  the  point  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  process  of  writing  into  the 
work;  but  I  believe  that  in  doing  this  they 
are  too  inconsiderate  of  the  reader  for 
whom,  after  all,  literary  works  are  written. 
Thus  we  have  treatises  of  association, 
thought-flight  scrawls,  protocols  of  deliri¬ 
ums,  shorthand  reports  on  dreams,  sur¬ 
realistic  mixtures  of  descriptions,  and  even 
dadaistic  atomizations  which  may  remain 
inscrutable  not  only  for  the  present  but  for 
every  following  generation. 

If  everything  is  not  to  end  in  a  new  I’art 
pour  I’art,  this  is  the  point  of  the  only  pos¬ 
sibility  for  correction.  A  new  intelligible 


style  must  be  aimed  at,  and  I  believe  that 
within  and  in  spite  of  all  complications 
there  is  a  passable  road  leading  to  it. 

From  Constant  Burniaux 
Brussels 

I  find  it  hard  to  explain  to  myself  why  some 
people  could  have  spoken  of  the  decadence 
of  the  novel,  even  of  its  death.  The  literary 
genres  which  die  become  rigid  in  tradition, 
dry  up  in  it.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  case 
with  the  novelistic  effervescence  which  we 
are  witnessing.  Hence,  neither  decadence 
nor  death  but  some  sort  of  transmutation  of 
the  novel  as  literary  genre,  an  adjustment. 
I  prefer  the  latter  term.  It  is  the  key  word, 
it  seems  to  me.  It  is  a  question  of  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  our  troubled  and  divided  age,  to  a 
society  in  the  making.  This  adaptation  is 
hazardous  and  difficult,  indeed. 

The  novel,  we  are  told,  has  always  been 
the  expression  of  a  5ocial  structure.  The 
present-day  novel  has  been  able  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  that  fact  is  saving  it.  It  has 
attached  itself  not  exclusively  to  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  a  society  but  to  Man,  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  human  being  in  the  face  of  so¬ 
ciety,  of  the  indifferent  or  hostile  universe. 
These  problems,  for  which  the  scholar  and 
the  philosopher  attempt  to  find  a  solution, 
the  novelist  poses  with  passion. 

If  writers  have  tried  to  write  socio-prole¬ 
tarian  or  other  novels,  we  must  recognize 
that  their  works  have  value  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  remain  faithful  to  the  human 
element.  In  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  today’s  man,  the  novel  had  to 
become  multiform.  It  no  longer  caters  to 
one  specific  public  but  to  various  publics. 
The  predominant  individualism  breaks  up 
man’s  interests  ad  infinitum.  Consequently 
we  understand  that  the  novelist,  troubled 
by  the  imprecise  face  of  the  public  and  not 
always  knowing  in  whose  name  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  or  exactly  whom  he  is  addressing,  final¬ 
ly  had  to  speak  in  his  own  name.  However, 
I  believe  that  the  novelistic  genre  is  the  art 
form  which  least  withdraws  from  Man. 
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But  the  novel  has  encountered  in  its  path 
two  redoubtable  though  fugacious  ene¬ 
mies:  movies  and  television.  These  have 
their  audiences — not  always  of  quality,  in¬ 
deed,  but  they  are  holding  them  well.  I 
doubt  that  they  can  one  day  dethrone  the 
novel.  Better  than  movie  and  television, 
the  novel  is  able  to  address  itself  to  the  only 
valuable  man :  the  man  of  moral  depth  who, 
secretly,  gives  or  refuses  himself.  The  role 
of  the  novel  is  to  speak  to  Man  of  Man.  In 
the  long  run,  the  royal  road  of  the  novel 
will  always  be  psychology. 

From  Andre  Chamson 
Paris 

I  believe  in  metamorphosis  rather  than  in 
death  and  can  not  imagine  that  a  creative 
activity,  as  embodied  in  the  novel,  can  en¬ 
tirely  disappear.  No  doubt  the  novel  is 
transforming  itself,  but  the  very  ability  for 
transformation  is  indicative  of  vitality. 

The  novel,  it  seems  to  me,  has  become 
heir  to  a  certain  number  of  genres  which 
the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  our 
age  have  rendered  impossible.  It  may  well 
be  (and  to  me  it  seems  to  be  certain)  that 
this  transmutation  has  not  yet  been  fully 
achieved.  I  am  given  to  anticipate  that  the 
novel  will  increasingly  absorb  the  features 
of  self-confession,  specifically  those  of  me¬ 
moirs.  I  attempted  just  that  in  writing  Le 
chiffre  de  nos  jours.  What  seems  impossible 
to  me  is  the  disappearance  of  a  genre 
through  which  a  man  can  tell  other  men 
what  he  has  learned  from  life. 

I  also  believe  that  the  true  elements  of 
metamorphoses  are  those  which  we  do  not 
grasp  consciously  but  much  rather  those 
which  compel  recognition  almost  without 
our  willing  so.  This  is  to  say  I  mistrust  those 
who  aim  at  transforming  novelistic  activity. 
My  trust  remains  in  those  who,  wanting  to 
give  testimony  on  life  through  the  means  of 
the  novel,  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
novel  of  a  ne^^'  type  without  knowing  it. 
In  other  words:  I  believe  it  is  our  call¬ 
ing  to  create  and  not  to  wear  ourselves  out 


in  hunting  about  for  new  means  of  crea¬ 
tion. 

From  Heimito  von  Doderer 
Vienna 

There  would  be  a  “crisis  of  the  novel”  to¬ 
day  even  if  the  novel  did  not  exist  at  all. 
This  crisis  is  that  of  our  reality,  generally; 
and  the  next  notion  which  thereby  has  be¬ 
come  questionable,  thrust  into  ignition  and 
decadence  and  thus  lost  its  contours,  is  the 
concept  of  universality.  On  this  concept, 
firstly,  depends  the  fate  of  the  genre  “novel” 
today,  for  without  claim  to  universality  it 
immediately  confines  itself  to  a  sort  of 
amusement  branch,  but  otherwise — if  one 
could  successfully  constitute  universality 
anew — would  without  fail  take  its  place  as 
the  leading  artistic  genre  of  our  time,  repre¬ 
senting,  as  it  does,  its  specific  potentiality 
towards  the  “total”  work  of  art — even  if  on 
a  profane  level — and  as  the  only  practical 
opposite  of  the  much  lamented  atomization 
into  specialties  and  special  fields  which  in 
their  scientific  character  already  appear  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  arc  functioning  side  by  side  like 
Leibniz’s  monads,  but  without  pre-estab¬ 
lished  harmony. 

However,  this  is  not  intended  to  state  a 
functional  contrast  between  the  novel  with 
claim  to  universality  and  that  of  mere 
amusement.  The  string-rain  of  James 
Joyce’s  associations,  the  thread-thin  plot, 
choking  with  cssayistic  writing,  of  Robert 
Musil,  the  almost  momentous  dynamics  of 
tediousness  in  Marcel  Proust — all  these 
three  represent  late  forms,  consequences  in¬ 
to  which  the  ninctccnth-ccntury  novel  (to 
which  these  three  authors  definitely  still 
belong)  had  to  empty  one  day.  The  gen¬ 
eral  faith  in  facts  of  that  time  of  positivism, 
once  shattered,  led,  in  the  case  of  Joyce,  to 
fishing  in  one’s  own  well,  notwithstanding 
what  he  caught,  and,  in  the  case  of  Musil,  to 
a  total  thinking  asunder  of  a  factual  en¬ 
vironment  which  had  become  questionable. 

In  contrast,  we  arc  today  in  a  completely 
changed  situation.  For  a  deeper  instinct 
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now  has  long  since  told  the  author  that  not 
all  phenomena  of  our  external  world  and 
the  world  within  us  are  entitled  any  more 
to  an  identical  degree  of  reality,  to  an 
equally  broad  congruence,  at  any  rate,  bal¬ 
anced  between  the  within  and  the  without. 
In  such  moments  we  recognized  the  ever 
more  keenly  experienced  fluctuations  of 
our  subjective  feeling  of  reality  not  only  as 
a  personal  evil.  They  increasingly  unveiled 
an  unreal  status  also  in  the  world  of  ob¬ 
jects,  finally  to  the  extent  of  that  strangely 
impoverishing  chalk  light  within  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state,  which  strips  off  and  cashiers 
every  aura,  and  thereby  intrinsically  ren¬ 
ders  everything  invisible. 

Now,  if  vacuums  and  flaws  appear  in  the 
element  of  reality,  should  the  author  not 
rush  towards  them  in  order  to  refix  ever 
anew  their  bulging  and  receding  frontier, 
sinuous  as  never  before  ?  I  know  one  author 
who  for  sixteen  years  has  worked  on  a 
voluminous  dictionary  in  which  are  listed 
and  defined  materials  from  which  one  may 
perhaps  still  construct  a  universality  like  a 
barracks,  under  the  motto:  Universality  is 
the  locus  of  all  things  which  today  still  can 
be  seized  and  uttered  with  a  minimum  of 
congruence  between  within  and  without. 

With  this,  the  present  function  of  the 
novel  is  in  some  measure  precisely  marked. 
Geometricians,  too,  who  survey  the  land  in 
the  wilderness,  often  live  in  barracks  or 
tents.  Well,  we  take  off  from  the  tents,  and 
do  not  believe,  at  all,  that  novel  plots  are  a 
thing  of  the  past  or  that  since  Robert  Musil, 
in  this  respect,  one  can  only  “cook  with 
water.”  Very  much  to  the  contrary,  the  task 
which  confronts  the  novel  today  is  the  rr- 
conquest  of  the  external  world;  and  in  it, 
as  one  knows,  there  is  action,  in  every  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  The  utopian  or  trans-real 
novel,  such  as  the  Germans  always  again 
produce,  can  not  fulfill  the  function  thus 
stated.  But  writing  in  the  manner  of  report¬ 
ing,  a  mere  newspaper  between  book  cov¬ 
ers,  can  not  do  it,  either. 


From  Ilya  Ehrenburg 
Moscow 

Speaking  about  a  {X)ssible  disintegration  of 
the  novel,  as  a  form  which  has  outlived  it¬ 
self,  you  point  to  hermetic  poetry,  abstract 
painting,  and  plotless  narration  as  preva¬ 
lent  unigenous  phenomena.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  phenomena  enumerated  by  you  are 
by  no  means  new.  Already  the  last  centuries 
of  the  Minoesque  culture  give  us  examples 
of  abstract  painting.  As  is  known,  hermetic 
jX)Ctry  blossomed  during  the  Hellenic  pe¬ 
riod.  If  we  approach  our  own  ejxxh,  we  can 
find  in  the  correspondence  of  Flaubert  that 
he  dreamed  of  writing  a  novel  in  which 
nothing  would  happen.  These  aspirations, 
in  my  opinion,  can  be  explained  not  by  vari¬ 
ous  forms  becoming  archaic  but  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  fatigue  of  an  artist,  or  a  group  of  art¬ 
ists,  who  do  not  believe  any  longer  in  the 
possibility  of  opening  up  the  world  sur¬ 
rounding  them  in  a  new  way.  Cezanne 
died  at  the  height  of  his  creative  searchings 
and  the  artists  who  succeeded  him  were  un¬ 
able  to  continue  them.  Abstract  painting 
for  me  is  not  a  proof  that  Cezanne’s  search¬ 
ings  are  out  of  tune  with  our  epoch;  I  rather 
see  in  nonobjective  art  a  certain  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  painting  and  rejection 
of  the  insistance  on  the  value  of  man. 

The  comparison  of  the  dying  off  of  the 
novel  with  the  dying  off  of  the  medieval 
epic  seems  far-fetched  to  me.  During  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  Russia  we 
very  often  heard  analogous  statements. 
Some  poets  and  painters  thought  then  that 
the  disintegration  of  individualism  would 
detract  from  those  forms  of  art  which  blos¬ 
somed  particularly  brightly  during  the 
Renaissance,  the  novel,  canvas  painting, 
lyrical  poetry.  According  to  the  advocates 
of  the  new  forms  the  place  of  easel  painting 
would  be  taken  by  fresco  painting,  the  place 
of  the  novel  by  the  sketch,  that  of  lyrical 
poetry  by  the  epic.  Forty  years  of  Soviet 
society  by  no  means  confirmed  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  prognoses.  The  disintegration 
of  individualism  turned  out  to  be  tied  up 
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with  the  fate  of  individuality,  with  its  de¬ 
mands  and  aspirations.  On  the  contrary, 
intensification  of  social  life  resulted  in  even 
greater  popularity  of  lyric  poetry  or  novels, 
which  opened  up  the  inner  world  of  charac¬ 
ters,  and  love  for  one’s  home,  one’s  room, 
showed  that  the  solution  of  many  an  artistic 
problem  on  the  social  plane  can  be  rather 
connected  with  the  betterment  of  technique 
of  the  artistic  reproduction  than  with  the 
substitution  of  the  landscape  on  canvas  by 
the  frescoes  in  the  clubs  or  other  public 
buildings. 

Epic  writings  began  to  die  off  not  because 
they  were  written  worse  but  because  they 
were  less  rep)eated  and  listened  to — love  for 
them  cooled  off.  One  can  seriously  say  that 
the  novel  at  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  artistically  inferior  to  the  novel 
of  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  one  can  not  seriously  speak 
about  the  lessening  of  interest  in  the  novel 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  If  one  considers 
the  Soviet  Union,  one  can  in  all  certainty 
say  that  every  year  tens  of  millions  of  new 
readers  with  undiminishing  interest  read 
novels  that  are  classics,  be  it  JVar  and  Peace 
or  The  Red  and  the  Blacl{.  But  in  other 
countries  also,  the  interest  of  the  reader  in 
the  novel  does  not  weaken.  English  friends 
told  me  that  in  the  last  years  of  the  war,  in 
London  subways  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  read  novels  and  in  particular  War 
and  Peace. 

However,  in  respect  to  artistry,  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  downfall  of  the  form  of  the  novel 
is  sufficiently  debatable.  One  can  not,  of 
course,  take  too  small  a  period  of  time.  Even 
in  the  best  periods  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  those  literatures  which  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  significant  novels — French,  Rus¬ 
sian,  English— there  were  intervals  of  ten 
or  twenty  years  in  which  there  appeared  no 
novel  of  significance.  American  novels  be¬ 
tween  the  two  wars  gave  us  much  of  the 
new  and  significant  in  the  directness  of  the 
depiction  of  characters,  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
narration,  and  in  the  dialogue. 


It  is  understood  that  the  novel  changes,  as 
do  other  forms  of  art.  The  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  century  represented  to  a  large 
extent  a  separate  world;  it  was  constructed 
around  the  fate  of  one  individual  or  one 
family.  New  social  conditions  break  the 
walls  of  the  novel;  hundreds,  sometimes 
thousands  of  fates  are  closely  intertwined. 
The  sanctuaries  of  the  sentiments  are  con¬ 
stantly  lit  up  by  the  immodest  rockets  of 
battles.  Man  opens  up  a  paper  as  if  it  were 
a  personal  letter;  his  fate  depends  on  what 
he  reads  in  its  columns.  As  exposition 
changed  with  the  centuries  from  the  unity 
of  time  and  place  to  the  cinematographic 
change  of  countries  and  epochs,  with  a 
montage  of  large  plans  and  mass  scenes,  the 
novel  underwent  and  undergoes  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  evolutions.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
formulate  them — they  are  unclear  to  me. 
The  novel  of  Stendhal,  for  instance,  seems 
to  be  more  modern  than  various  efforts  of 
our  century — now  by  giving  a  simultaneous 
unity  of  action,  at  other  times  bv  de-com- 
posing  the  form  by  means  of  piling  up  of 
isolated  details.  Obviously,  one  should  not 
be  guided  by  the  classical  models  to  show 
the  events  and  people  of  our  century,  but 
just  as  the  change  of  view  does  not  justify 
the  nonobjective  painting,  the  change  of 
the  hero  and  the  writer  should  not  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  that  basic  problem  which 
always  was  the  concern  of  literature — the 
unfolding  of  the  man.  And  in  this  respect 
one  can  not  speak  about  the  death  of  the 
novel. 

From  Aldous  Huxley 
California 

Your  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  health  of  the 
contemfxjrary  novel,  and  your  account  of 
the  novelist’s  contemporary  situation,  seem 
to  me  profound  and  comprehensive.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  don’t  feel  that  the  game  is  up.  In¬ 
dividuals  are  not  wholly  conditioned  by  the 
circumambient  culture,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  every  gifted  novelist  of 
our  time,  or  of  the  immediate  future,  will 
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be  the  contemporary  or  future  novelist;  nor 
does  it  necessarily  follow  from  the  political, 
cultural,  and  sociological  major  premises 
that  novels  are  unwriteable  or  that,  if  writ¬ 
ten,  they  must  be  quite  different  from  nov¬ 
els  as  we  have  known  them,  in  all  their  rich 
variety,  in  the  past.  To  some  extent,  the 
spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Heredity  is 
as  important  in  any  given  human  situation 
as  environment,  and  environment,  thank 
heaven,  is  not  yet  completely  uniform.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there 
was  nothing  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe, 
that  would  have  justified  an  intelligent  crit¬ 
ic  in  predicting  the  later  Canterbury  Tales. 
And,  after  Chaucer’s  death,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  equal  those  Tales,  in  psychological  in¬ 
sight,  in  adaptation  of  literary  means  to  the 
end  of  delineating  character,  until  the  time 
of  Shakespeare’s  maturity.  What  the  novel 
needs,  more  than  anything,  is  half  a  dozen 
Chaucers. 

From  Halldor  Laxness 
Reykjavik 

Yours  is  a  highly  interesting  letter,  and  if  I 
had  more  time,  I  should  like  to  deliberate 


A  prize  contest  for  the  best  book  published  in  1957 
devoted  to  critical  analysis  of  writings  in  the  field  of 
English  or  American  literature  is  announced  by  The 
ExpUcator,  a  literary  monthly  published  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolitu.  The  prize  will  consist  of  $200 
in  cash  and  a  bronze  plaque.  T he  Explicator  speciali2xs 
in  explication  ^e  texte,  a  word-by-word  analysis  of  lit¬ 
erary  works,  especially  poetry.  Now  in  its  sixteenth 
year,  it  is  the  only  magazine  dealing  exclusively  with 
this  type  of  literary  analysb.  Authors  or  publishers  may 
submit  books  for  the  competition  or  write  for  fuller 
information  to  The  Explicator,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


on  this  theme  for  hours  and  even  days. 
Only,  I  am  sorry,  my  work  is  to  create  lit¬ 
erature,  not  to  write  about  it.  I  consider  my¬ 
self — and  have  been  characterized  as — an 
epic  writer,  if  you  know  what  that  is.  In 
my  opinion,  telling  a  story  about  the  great 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
is  inherent  in  humanity  and  will  never  get 
outmoded.  The  art  of  telling  a  story  in  the 
right  way  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
imaginable.  The  great  bulk  of  modern 
“novel  writing”  is  some  sort  of  sickening 
subjectivist  expectoration  which  has  little  to 
do  with  telling  a  story  of  “the  great  things 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  world.”  The 
hysterical,  alcoholic,  nymphomaniac,  etc., 
profession  that  goes  for  storytelling  nowa¬ 
days,  in  a  through  and  through  psycho¬ 
pathic  age,  is  certainly  the  most  passe  of  all 
known  genres  in  literature.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  sorry  for  the  “downgrading”  of 
this  nauseating  trash  that  calls  itself  modern 
novel  writing.  But  the  difficult,  epic  way  of 
facing  a  subject — or  an  object,  if  you  like — 
will  never  become  outmoded  or  “down¬ 
graded.” 


“The  history  of  Aristotle’s  library  is  the  subject  of 
a  monograph,  entitled  L’Odyssee  de  la  bibliothique 
d’Aristote  et  set  repercussions  philosophiques,  by  the 
South  African  scholar  Herman  J.  de  Vleeschauwcr, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  S<juth 
Africa  in  Pretoria.  The  history  was  issued  in  two  parts 
...  of  Mousaion,  a  monographic  series  devoted  to  books 
and  libraries,  which  has  been  published  since  1955  at 
the  University.  As  an  introduction  to  his  French  text. 
Professor  de  Vleeschauwer  quotes  at  length  pertinent 
passages  on  the  subject  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
and  then  takes  issue  with  some  of  their  statements.” 
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Literary  Landmarks  of  1957 

A  NECROLOGY 

(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 


Adam  Afzclius,  Danish  classical  scholar  and 
historian,  February  18,  age  51. 

Joseph  Ageorges,  French  writer  and  journal¬ 
ist,  May. 

Nils  Ahnlund,  Swedish  historian,  January  11, 
age  67. 

Mark  Alexandrovich  Aldanov,  exiled  Russian 
novelist,  Nice,  February  24,  age  70. 

Max  Amann,  overlord  of  Nazi  Germany’s 
newspapers,  publisher  of  Hitler’s  Mein 
Kampf,  Munich,  March  29,  age  65. 

Jean  Anker,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  editor  of  Ubri  and  International 
Library  Review,  January  2,  age  64. 

Sholem  Asch,  Polish-born,  American-natural¬ 
ized  Yiddish  author,  London,  July  10,  age 
76. 

Erich  Auerbach,  Sterling  Professor  of  French 
and  Romance  Philology  at  Yale  University, 
author  of  many  scholarly  works,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  October  13,  age  64. 

Rudolf  Bach,  German  author,  playwright,  and 
journalist,  Munich,  age  56. 

G.  V.  Bacovia,  Rumanian  poet.  May  22,  age 
76. 

Charles  Montague  Bakewell,  Professor  Emer¬ 
itus  of  Philosophy  at  Yale  University^  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  September  19,  age  90. 

Fred  Ballard,  American  playwright,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  September  24,  age  72. 

Arturo  Barea,  Spanish-born  (British  subject) 
author,  Eaton  Hastings,  Faringdon,  Berk¬ 
shire,  December  24,  age  60. 

Joseph  Warren  Beach,  American  university 
teacher,  literary  critic,  novelist,  and  p)oet, 
Minneapolis,  August  13,  age  77. 

Henri  Bedarida,  Professor  of  Italian  Literature 
at  the  Sorbonne,  December,  age  70. 

Albert  Beguin,  Swiss  (French)  author,  schol¬ 
ar,  and  editor,  Rome,  May  3,  age  55. 

Ralph  Benatzky,  Austrian  operetta  composer 
of  “The  White  Horse  Inn’’  fame,  Zurich, 
October  17,  age  73. 

Ira  E.  Bennett,  American  writer,  former  edi- 
tor-in<hief  of  The  Washington  Post,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  age  88. 

Arthur  Bentley,  American  philosopher  and 
political  scientist,  Paoli,  Ind.,  May  21,  age  86. 

Greta  Berges,  German-born  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  Stockholm,  January,  age  61. 

Emile  Bertin,  French  stage  designer,  Paris, 
January  26. 


Ernst  Bertram,  German  philologist,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  author,  age  72. 

Frederick  S.  Boas,  British  scholar,  authority 
on  Elizabethan  literature,  London,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  age  95. 

Wilhelm  Bohm,  German  literary  historian, 
age  79. 

Otto  Boris,  German  writer  and  painter,  Ham¬ 
burg,  age  69. 

Franz  Borkenau,  German  historian,  Zurich, 
May  23,  age  56. 

Constantin  Brancusi,  Rumanian-born  sculp¬ 
tor,  Paris,  March  16,  age  81. 

Carl  Brandt,  American  literary  agent.  New 
York  City,  October  13,  age  69. 

Carl  Bratli,  Danish  writer  and  translator,  age 

86. 

Erich  Brautlacht,  German  novelist,  Kleve, 
December,  age  55. 

Max  Brockhaus,  German  publisher,  Lorrach, 
age  90. 

Roy  Campbell,  South-African-born  Hispanist 
and  poet,  critic,  translator,  Setubal,  Portugal, 
April  23,  age  55. 

Walter  Stanley  Campbell  (pseud.  Stanley  Ves¬ 
tal),  author  and  Research  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  December  25,  age  70. 

Philip  Carr,  British  drama  critic,  London, 
August  5,  age  82. 

jovet  Cary,  British  novelist,  Oxford,  March 
29,  age  68. 

Roger  Chauvirc,  French  homme  de  lettres, 
Paris,  March  16. 

Maria  Chekhov,  sister  of  Anton  Chekhov  and 
editor  of  his  “complete  works,”  Yalta,  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  age  94. 

Andre  Chevrillon,  French  writer,  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  Paris,  July  17,  age  93. 

V.  1.  Chicherov,  Russian  folklorist,  ethnogra¬ 
pher,  and  literary  historian,  Moscow,  May 
11. 

Mary  Colum,  Irish  writer  and  literary  critic, 
wife  of  the  poet  and  dramatist,  Padraic 
Colum,  New  York  City,  October  22,  age  70. 

A.  E,  Coppard,  British  poet  and  writer  of  short 
stories,  London,  January  13,  age  79. 

Miguel  Covarrubias,  Mexican  painter  and  cari¬ 
caturist,  Mexico  City,  February  9,  age  53. 

Richard  E.  Danielson,  American  editor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Co.,  Groton, 
Mass.,  May  23,  age  71. 
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Richard  Dclbriick,  German  archaeologist,  Au¬ 
gust,  age  83. 

Edward  Dent,  British  musicologist,  London, 
age  81. 

Alfred  Ddblin,  German  novelist,  Emmen- 
dingen,  June  26,  age  78. 

John  van  Druten,  British-born  playwright,  In¬ 
dio,  Calif.,  December  19,  age  56. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  Professor  of  Play¬ 
writing  at  Yale  and  critic.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  February  26,  age  78. 

Gustav  Entz,  Austrian  (Protestant)  theolo- 
logian,  Vienna,  October,  age  73. 

Mateel  Howe  Farnham,  American  novelist, 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  May  2,  age  73. 

Claude  Farrire,  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  Paris,  June  21,  age  81. 

Karl  Figdor,  Vienna-born  novelist  and  travel 
author,  Zurich,  age  75. 

Wilhelm  Filchner,  German  author  and  Asia 
expert.  May  7,  age  79. 

Michael  Fracnkel,  Lithuanian-born  American 
poet  and  critic,  London,  May  22,  age  62. 

Peter  Freuchen,  Danish  writer,  journalist,  and 
explorer,  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alas¬ 
ka,  September  2,  age  71. 

Alexander  Moritz  Frey,  German  writer,  Zu¬ 
rich,  January  25,  age  75. 

Hermann  Friedmann,  writer,  mathematician, 
and  Professor  of  N aturphilosophie ,  hono¬ 
rary  president  of  the  West  German  P.E.N. 
Center,  Heidelberg,  May  25,  age  84. 

Charles  Earle  Funk,  American  lexicographer, 
author,  and  editor.  Mount  Dora,  Fla.,  April 
16,  age  76. 

Grigore  Gafencu,  former  Rumanian  Foreign 
Minister,  author  of  Last  Days  of  Europe, 
Paris,  January  30,  age  65. 

Jose  Galvez,  Peruvian  poet  and  essayist,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  diplomat,  Lima,  February  8,  age 
71. 

Hans  Ganz,  Swiss  author,  painter,  and  com¬ 
poser,  Zurich,  age  67. 

Arnold  van  Gennep,  French  folklorist,  age  85. 

Jean  Germon,  French  p>oct,  Digne. 

Rev.  Father  James  Martin  Gillis,  American 
author,  radio  preacher,  and  editor  of  The 
Catholic  World,  New  York  City,  March  14. 

Mikhail  Gniessin,  Russian-Jewish  composer, 
Moscow,  May  6,  age  74. 

St.  John  Gogarty,  Irish-born  surgeon,  poet,  es¬ 
sayist,  and  novelist  (James  Joyce’s  Buck 
Mulligan  in  Ulysses),  New  York,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  age  79. 

Eduard  Grater,  Swiss  journalist  and  author, 
Basel. 

Alexandre  Guinle,  French  poet,  September, 
age  73. 


Sacha  Guitry,  French  playwright  and  actor, 
Paris,  July  24,  age  72. 

Benigno  A.  Gutierrez,  Antioquian  folklorist 
and  litterateur,  Medellin,  July  19. 

Konrad  Haemmerling  (pseud.  Curt  Moreck), 
German  journalist  and  novelist,  Berlin,  June 
1,  age  67. 

Lisa  Halbc,  widow  of  Max  Halbe,  Munich, 
age  83. 

Adolf  von  Hatzfeld,  German  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist,  Bonn,  July,  age  64. 

Margarete  Hauptmann,  widow  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  Ebenhausen  near  Munich,  age 
82. 

Wilhelm  Hausenstein,  German  art  historian 
and  author.  West  German  Ambassador  to 
France,  Munich,  June  3,  age  74. 

Emil  Havas,  Czech  publisher  and  journalist, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  age  68. 

Marcel  Havrenne,  Belgian  author,  Brussels, 
June  1. 

Christian  Maurits  van  den  Heever,  South 
African  (Afrikaans)  novelist  and  poet,  July 
8,  age  55. 

Henry  Hellsen,  Danish  author,  editor,  and 
journalist,  age  69. 

Edouard  Herriot,  French  statesman,  scholar, 
and  author,  near  Lyon,  March  26,  age  84. 

Hans  Hildebrandt,  German  art  historian, 
Stuttgart,  August,  age  79. 

Samuel  Abba  Horodetzky,  Jewish  religious 
philosopher  and  Chassidism  specialist,  Tel 
Aviv,  age  86. 

Georges  Huisman,  French  art  historian,  for¬ 
mer  Director  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  December,  age  68. 

Oskar  Jancke,  German  author  and  critic,  ini¬ 
tiator  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie  fiir 
Sprache  und  Dichtung,  February  24,  age  59. 

Oszkir  Jaszi,  Hungarian  scholar  and  states¬ 
man,  Oberlin,  February  13,  age  82. 

Ludwig  Justi,  Cierman  art  historian,  Potsdam, 
October,  age  81. 

Tadeusz  Kassern,  Polish  composer.  New  York 
City,  May  2,  age  53. 

Nikos  Kazantzakis,  Greek  writer,  Freiburg  i. 
Br.,  October  26,  age  71. 

Christian  Klasing,  German  publisher,  Biele¬ 
feld,  age  64. 

Walter  Klemm,  German  painter  and  illustra¬ 
tor  of  world  literature,  Weimar,  August, 
age  74. 

Paul  Kluckhohn,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  German  literary 
historian.  May  20,  age  71. 

Msgr.  Ronald  A.  Knox,  British  Bible  trans¬ 
lator  and  author  of  detective  stories,  Somer¬ 
set,  England,  August  24,  age  69. 
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Ivan  A.  Kozlov,  Russian  writer  and  poet,  Mos¬ 
cow,  March,  age  68. 

Manfred  Kridl,  Polish-born  Adam  Mickiewicz 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Polish  Studies  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  age  70. 

Peter  B.  Kyne,  American  novelist,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  November  25,  age  77. 

Abulkasim  Lakhuti,  Tadjik  poet,  March  16, 
age  69. 

Valery  Larbaud,  French  author  of  Barnabooth 
and  Fermina  Marquez  fame,  Vichy,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  age  75. 

Georges  Leroux,  French  painter,  Paris,  Febru¬ 
ary  18. 

Percy  Wyndham  Lewis,  British  novelist,  critic, 
and  painter,  London,  March  7,  age  72. 

R.  P.  Lhande,  S.J.,  French  writer,  Tardits 
(Basses-Pyrcnces),  April  17. 

Jose  Lins  do  Rego,  Brazilian  writer,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  September  12,  age  56. 

Alois  Johannes  Lippi,  German  author,  Grafel- 
fing  near  Munich,  October  8,  age  64. 

Vladimir  Alexandrovich  Lugovskoy,  Russian 
poet,  June  6. 

Curzio  Malaparte,  Italian  writer,  Rome,  July 
19,  age  59. 

Joaquim  Manos,  founder  and  director  of 
Didrto  de  Lisboa,  Lisbon,  September  10, 
1956. 

Concetto  Marches!,  Italian  Latinist,  Rome, 
age  78. 

Siegfried  Marck,  German-born  philosopher, 
Chicago,  February  16,  age  67. 

Stefan  Markus,  Swiss  movie  producer,  nov¬ 
elist,  and  playwright,  Zurich,  February, 
age  72. 

Roger  Michael,  French  poet,  Paris,  age  49. 

Francois  Michel,  French  Stendhal  expert,  Pa¬ 
ris,  December  23,  1956. 

Guido  Milanesi,  Italian  sailor-writer,  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1956. 

John  Minton,  British  painter,  Chelsea,  Jan¬ 
uary  21. 

Yves  Mirande,  French  playwright,  Paris, 
March  17. 

Gabriela  Mistral,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
January  10,  age  67. 

Richard  Mohaupt,  German-born  composer, 
Reichenau  (Austria),  July  2,  age  53. 

Theodor  Montesor,  former  Editor  of  Neues 
Wiener  Tagblatt,  Vienna,  January,  age  76. 

Andre  Morize,  Professor  of  French  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Harvard  University,  1935-1950, 
Paris,  October  3,  age  73. 

Christopher  Darlington  Morley,  American 
poet,  author,  and  critic,  Roslyn  Heights, 
L.  I-,  N..  Y.,  March  28,  age  66. 


Gunther  Muller,  German  literary  historian 
and  Goethe  scholar,  Honnef  am  Rhein,  July, 
age  67. 

Gilbert  Murray,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
Emeritus  at  Oxford  University,  translator 
of  classical  Greek  drama,  Oxford,  May  20, 
age  91. 

John  Middleton  Murry,  British  author,  editor, 
and  critic,  former  husband  of  Katherine 
Mansfield,  London,  March  13,  age  67. 

Reinhard  Conrad  Muschler,  German  novelist, 
Berlin,  age  75. 

Kavi  Nad)  mi  (K.  G.  Nezhmetinov),  Soviet- 
Tartar  writer,  Kazan  Tartar  A.S.S.R., 
March  24. 

Eduardo  Nieto  Caballero,  Colombian  journal¬ 
ist  and  writer,  Bogoti,  early  summer,  age 
69. 

Robert  Oboussier,  Belgian-born  composer  and 
musicologist,  Zurich,  age  57. 

C.  K.  Ogden,  British  scholar,  inventor  of  Ba¬ 
sic  English,  March  22,  age  68. 

Ernie  O’Malley,  Irish  writer,  well  known  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Irish  War  of  Independence, 
Howth  (County  Dublin),  March  25,  age  59. 

Max  Ophuels,  German-born  movie  director  of 
La  Ronde  fame,  Hamburg,  March,  age  54. 

Gerhard  Pallmann,  German  author,  Munich, 
October  9. 

Anna  M.  Pankratova,  Russian  historian.  May 
25,  age  60. 

Albert  Paraz,  French  novelist,  Vence,  August. 

Anne  Parrish,  American  novelist,  Georgetown, 
Conn.,  September  5,  age  68. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry,  American  philosopher, 
January  22. 

Leo  Perutz,  Prague-born  German  and  He¬ 
brew  author,  Bad  Ischl,  August  25,  age  72. 

Martial  Picchaud,  French  playwright,  novel¬ 
ist,  and  journalist. 

Hans  W.  Pump,  German  novelist,  July  7, 
age  42. 

Burton  Rascoe,  American  editor  and  critic. 
New  York  City,  March  19,  age  64. 

Gustav  Rau,  German  painter,  Bremen,  age  76. 

Simon  Rawldowicz,  Polish-born  American 
writer  on  Jewish  philosc  phy  and  Hebrew  lit¬ 
erature,  professor  at  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  July  20,  age  60. 

Lev  Rebet,  Ukrainian  journalist.  Editor  of 
“Ukrainian  Independent,”  Munich,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  age  45. 

Svend  Rehling,  Danish  pastor,  poet,  and  trans¬ 
lator,  age  64. 

Ludwig  Reiners,  German  author,  historian, 
economist,  linguist,  and  anthology  compiler, 
Munich,  August  10,  age  61. 
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Alexey  M.  Remizov,  Russian-born  novelist, 
playwright,  essayist,  and  folklorist,  Paris, 
November  26,  age  80. 

Dorothy  Richardson,  British  novelist,  Becken¬ 
ham,  June  17,  age  84. 

Diego  Rivera,  Mexican  muralist,  Mexico  City, 
November  24,  age  71. 

Bruce  Rogers,  American  master  printer  and 
book  designer.  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  May 
19,  age  87. 

Ricardo  Rojas,  Argentine  p>oet,  novelist,  dra¬ 
matist,  and  literary  historian,  Buenos  Aires, 
July  29,  age  75. 

Pablo  Rojas  Paz,  Argentine  novelist  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  Buenos  Aires,  October  1,  1956. 

Ottone  Rosai,  Italian  painter  and  writer,  Ivrea 
near  Torino,  age  62. 

Jean  Roussel,  French  poet,  critic,  and  editor, 
Rouen,  February  23,  age  53. 

Firmin  Roz,  French  historian,  Paris,  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  age  91. 

Umberto  Saba,  Italian  p>oet,  August,  age  74. 

Michael  Sadleir,  British  author,  publisher,  and 
student  of  Victorian  literature,  London,  De¬ 
cember  13,  age  68. 

Gaetano  Salvemini,  Italian-born  historian  and 
educator,  Sorrento,  September  6,  age  83. 

Gaetano  de  Sanctis,  Italian  historian,  Rome, 
April,  age  86. 

Baldomero  Sanin  Cano,  patriarch  of  Colom¬ 
bian  letters.  Modernist,  Bogota,  May  12, 
age  96. 

Ludmilla  Savitsky,  French  translator  of  works 
by  Joyce,  Virginia  Woolf,  Isherwood,  et  al., 
Paris,  December,  age  76. 

Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  British  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Witham,  Essex,  December  17,  age 
64. 

Hans  Schlegel,  German-born  philologist,  trans¬ 
lator  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  Tirso  de  Molina,  Barcelona,  age  74. 

Adele  Schreiber-Krieger,  Vienna-born  Ger¬ 
man  author  and  champion  of  women’s 
rights,  Herrliberg  near  Zurich,  February. 

Karl  von  Schumacher,  Swiss  journalist  and 
author,  founder  and  editor  of  Die  Welt- 
woche.  Lucerne,  February,  age  62. 

Jean  Sibelius,  Jarvenpaa  near  Helsinki,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  age  91. 

Kurt  Simon,  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Franl^furter  Zeitung  from  1907  to 
1933,  New  York  City,  October  1,  age  76. 

Ralph  G.  Smith,  retired  president  of  P.  F. 
Collier  and  Son,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Classics,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  July  15,  age  70. 

Max  Soloveitchik,  Lithuanian-born  Bible  ex¬ 
pert  and  co-editor  of  Encyclopedia  Judaica, 
Jerusalem,  March,  age  74. 


Leopold  Staff,  Polish  poet,  Skarzysko-Ka- 
mienne.  May  31,  age  79. 

Hans  Tabarelli,  Austrian  author,  age  58. 

Nikolai  Dmitrievich  Teleshov,  Soviet  writer, 
Moscow,  March,  age  89. 

Boris  Viktorovich  Tomashevsky,  Russian 
writer  and  Pushkin  expert,  August,  age  67. 

Arturo  Toscanini,  Riverdale,  The  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  January  16,  age  89. 

I.  F.  Trusov,  Russian  writer,  Moscow,  March 
26,  age  53. 

I.  S.  Tuktash,  Soviet-Chuvash  writer,  January 

20. 

Adrien  Turel,  Swiss  poet,  essayist,  and  novel¬ 
ist,  Zurich,  June  29,  age  67. 

Jose  Evaristo  Uriburu,  Argentine  historian, 
Buenos  Aires,  July  29,  1956,  age  76. 

Adriano  del  Valle,  Sevillan  poet,  early  autumn, 
Madrid,  age  62. 

Antonina  Vallentin,  French  journalist,  art  his¬ 
torian,  and  biographer,  near  Paris. 

Lord  Vansittart,  British  diplomat  and  author, 
Denham,  February,  age  75. 

Henry  van  de  Velde,  Belgian  architect,  Zu¬ 
rich,  October,  age  95. 

Roger  Vercel,  French  novelist,  Dinan  (Brit¬ 
tany),  February  26,  age  63. 

Adalbert  Wahl,  German  historian,  Tubingen, 
age  85. 

Lotte  Wege,  German  novelist  and  critic,  Ber¬ 
lin,  October,  age  52. 

Zishe  Weinper,  Yiddish  poet  and  author, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  age  64. 

Viktor  von  Weizsiicker,  German  physician 
and  philosopher,  Heidelberg,  January  9, 
age  70. 

Cornelius  Weygandt,  authority  on  contempo¬ 
rary  Irish  literature  and  author  of  fifteen 
books,  Philadelphia,  July  31,  age  85. 

Martina  Wied,  Austrian  poet  and  novelist, 
Vienna,  age  73. 

Josef  Winthius,  German  ethnologist,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  age  80. 

Robert  Withington,  American  scholar,  former 
contributor  to  Boo\s  Abroad,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  August  31,  age  73. 

Adolf  Wittmaack,  German  writer,  age  79. 

Christian  Wolff,  German  publisher,  Flens- 
burg,  October,  age  78. 

Husseyin  Jahit  Yalchin,  dean  of  Turkish  news¬ 
paper  editors,  Istanbul,  October  18,  age  82. 

Jack  Yeats,  Irish  painter,  brother  of  William 
Butler  Yeats,  Dublin,  March  28,  age  86. 

Arthur  Zanker,  Austrian-born  physician  and 
poet,  Croydon  near  London. 

Sir  Alfred  Zimmern,  British  historian,  Avon, 
Conn.,  November  24,  age  78. 
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Creation 

By  Marie  Under 
(Translated  from  the  Estonian 
by  W.  K.  Matthews) 

Honings  of  thought  grow  momently  more 
heated; 

The  spark  of  words  is  touching  off  the  train 
Of  feelings;  and  the  dreams  that  once  seemed 
vain, 

Will  they  put  flesh  on  now  and  be  completed? 
Soaring,  blessed  swift  motion,  what  repeated 
Flights  into  winds — these  are  no  song-bird’s 
plane. 

Your  name  is  singled  out  and  called  again; 
This  joy  is  strength  too  strong  to  be  conceited. 
And  what  broke  up  the  surface  of  your 
dreaming. 

As  if  with  weeds,  so  that  your  blood  rebelled  ? 
The  burial  of  desire  denied  too  long 
Has  made  your  hands  weak  underneath  the 
teeming 

Berries,  perhaps  foreglimpsed  while  blossoms 
held: 

Error  and  sin  are  sanctified  to  song. 

And  the  Flesh  Became  Word — 

A  Note  on  Marie  Under 
By  Ivar  Ivask 

Many  literary  publications  of  the  Western 
world  would  duly  mark  March  27,  1958,  as  the 
seventy-fifth  birthday  of  one  of  the  major  mod¬ 
ern  poets,  the  Estonian  Marie  Under,  if  only 
they  were  cognizant  at  all  of  the  little-known 
literature  she  belongs  to.  Paucity  of  excellent 
translations  is  only  partly  to  blame  for  the 
rather  halting  Western  recognition  of  the  va¬ 
rious  interesting  literatures  of  eastern  Europe; 
the  frequent  lack  of  reliable  native  literary 
criticism  must  also  be  held  responsible.  In¬ 
stead  of  reasonable  critical  selections,  we  are 
ail  too  often  inundated  with  a  stream  of  unfa¬ 
miliar  authors.  Only  very  competent  criticism 
coupled  with  effective  translations  may,  if  at 
all,  sway  the  natural  skepticism  of  a  reader 
from  a  large  nation  towards  a  poet  from  a 
smaller  country.  There  remain  always  preju¬ 
dices  to  be  removed,  despite  Israel,  Greece, 
Du’^fh  painting,  and  Bela  Bartok. 

F  .-'’.uriately  in  the  case  of  Estonian  poetry 
(see  W.  K.  Matthews’s  representative  An¬ 
thology  of  Modern  Estonian  Poetry,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  1953),  its  central  achievement  has  been 
critically  elucidated,  in  Estonian  as  well  as  in 
English,  by  the  leading  Estonian  literary  crit¬ 


ic  Ants  Oras.  He  considers  Gustav  Suits 
(Flames  on  the  Wind,  London,  1953)  the 
maker  of  modern  Estonian  poetry,  Marie  Un¬ 
der  its  most  universal  realization,  the  younger 
poets  Betti  Alver  and  Heiti  Talvik  their  wor¬ 
thy,  highly  individual  successors.  In  relation 
to  this  “great  tradition”  other  Estonian  poets 
can  be  placed.  In  an  essay  entitled  “Estonian 
Poetry”  Ants  Oras  characterizes  all  of  these 
poets:  “The  poetry  .  .  .  was  characterized  by 
a  new  confidence,  a  fresh  vitality,  a  heightened 
receptiveness  and  vigor  which,  even  when  it 
reflected  m(x)ds  of  melancholy  and  downright 
gloom,  made  it  utterly  unlike  the  ‘postwar’  de¬ 
spondency  of  much  of  the  Western  literature 
of  that  time”  (N.  Y.  Public  Library  Bulletin, 
December  1957). 

This  characterization  certainly  does  apply 
to  Marie  Under  (b.  1883),  who  virtually  burst 
upon  the  Estonian  literary  scene  in  1917  with 
her  Sonnets,  love  poetry  of  an  unprecedented 
erotical  candor,  earning  her  the  fame  of  an 
Estonian  D.  H.  Lawrence.  It  is  precisely  this 
natural  sensuousness  which  separates  all  her 
work  from  that  of  many  an  abstract  contempo¬ 
rary  verse  engineer.  Bloodbath  (1921)  intro¬ 
duced  new  themes  of  war,  revolution,  social 
injustice,  and  was  stylistically  influenced  by 
German  expressionist  poetry.  During  the 
years  1923-27  the  poet  worked  simultane¬ 
ously  on  two  books  of  verse,  one  in  a  minor, 
the  other  in  a  major  key.  Voice  from  the  Sha¬ 
dows  (1927)  deals  with  personal  conflicts,  ill¬ 
ness,  and  death,  whereas  Delight  in  a  Lovely 
Day  ( 1928)  brims  over  with  the  growing  life 
of  summer  and  a  new-found  courage.  The 
artistically  striking  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
works  can  in  certain  respects  be  compared 
only  to  the  parallelism  of  Rilke’s  Duino  Ele¬ 
gies  and  Sonnets  to  Orpheus  or  to  that  of 
Guillen’s  Cdntico  and  Clamor.  Her  next  col¬ 
lection  of  poems.  Eclipse  of  Happiness  ( 1929), 
exhibits  Under’s  flair  for  the  dramatic  and 
the  narrative  in  twelve  ballads  that  may  well 
be  counted  among  the  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  to  modernize  this  ancient  form.  Great¬ 
er  intellectual  probing  and  a  new  formal  taut¬ 
ness  are  revealed  in  the  magnificent  series  of 
sonnets  included  in  Stone  Off  the  Heart 
(1935),  Under’s  most  impressive  work,  per¬ 
haps,  since  Voice  from  the  Shadows.  After  the 
Communist  occupation  of  1940-41  she  found 
the  right  symbolic  language  to  express  the 
nation’s  sorrow  and.  rage  in  With  Sorrowful 
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Mouth  (1942).  The  despair  and  hope  of  exile 
echo  in  her  last  published  book,  Spart^s  in 
Ashes  (1954).  On  the  basis  of  her  poetic 
achievement,  characterized  poignantly  by  her¬ 
self  in  the  title  of  her  selected  poems  as  And 
the  Flesh  Became  Word  (1936),  she  has  been 
repeatedly  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Nobel  prize. 

The  encounter  with  Marie  Under’s  poetry 
leaves  a  present-day  reader  quite  stunned  by 
the  unaccustomed  breadth  of  her  poetic  vision 
which  seems  to  comprehend  in  itself  almost 
all  aspects  of  living — human  relationships  as 
well  as  ties  with  nature  (see  the  English  se¬ 
lection  from  her  poems  Child  of  Man,  London, 
1955,  and  the  excellent  introduction  by  the 
translator,  W.  K.  Matthews).  The  troublesome 
dichotomy  of  romanticism  and  classicism,  in¬ 
tuition  and  intellect  is  bridged  quite  naturally 
in  an  energetic  synthesis  which  represents  pre¬ 
cisely  the  originality  of  Under’s  art.  Poetry 
becomes  again  the  very  fulness  of  life,  intense¬ 
ly  normal,  since  continually  balanced  or  striv¬ 
ing  for  lost  equilibrium.  The  world  of  this 
poetry  is  still  normally  centered,  “God  is 
rooted  in  Man.”  Such  poetry  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  essentialism  of  the  modern  Narcissist 
poet  in  the  tradition  of  poisie  pure  as  it  is 
from  the  distinguished  aridity  and  academic 
wit  of  the  metaphysical  {x>et  of  today;  neither 
do  we  find  traces  of  surrealist  automatism  or 
its  psychoanalytical  magic.  The  verse  of  Marie 
Under  is  very  personal  lyrical  poetry,  yet  mod¬ 
ern  in  its  nervous  sensitivity  and  experimental 
imagery:  “Dawn  with  a  young,  restless  hand 
has  extinguished  /  From  my  window-pane  the 
secret  writ  of  the  stars,  /  Has  slammed  the 
doors  of  night  and  made  more  spacious  /  The 
dome  of  blue  above  the  hill  of  clouds.”  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  old-fashioned  courage  to 
face  complex  reality  and  her  own  emotions,  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  relating  her  to  other 
contemporary  European  poets,  not  to  mention 
poetesses.  Even  the  range  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Rilke  or  Pasternak  seems  more  lim¬ 
ited;  only  Guillen  has  attempted  consciously  a 
similar  comprehensiveness,  which  evolved  or¬ 
ganically  in  Under’s  poetry  and  hence  is  less 
involute.  To  find  kindred  spirits  we  may  have 
to  turn  to  novelists  such  as  D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  Tolstoy,  or  go  back  to  poets  of  a  wider 
range  of  experience  like  Goethe,  Donelaitis, 
and  Shakespeare.  Under,  too,  is  strongly  root¬ 
ed  in  reality  without  shackling  her  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  consequence  the  totality  of  a 
poem  can  frequently  attain  to  the  impersonal 
symbolic  significance  of  great  art. 

St.  Olaf  College 


Pintor’s  America 

By  Robert  G.  Marshall 
In  1943,  Giaime  Pintor  wrote  an  article  on 
America  entitled  “Americana.”  It  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  after  his  untimely  death 
in  one  of  the  first  episodes  of  the  Partisan  bat¬ 
tles  in  Italy.  The  posthumous  publication  ap¬ 
peared  in  Aretusa  (Rome,  II,  March,  1945), 
with  a  note  by  Carlo  Muscetta  stating  that  Pin- 
tor  had  not  intended  the  article  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  for  “with  his  usual  distant  smile  the 
author  used  to  say  that  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  publish  it  during  the  Regime  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  appeared  to  the  Fascists 
as  a  bit  of  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  nor 
after  the  downfall  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  flattery.”  The  article  was  republished  in 
1950  in  an  extraordinary  and  important  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  by  Pintor,  II  sangue  d’Europa, 
1939-1943  (Torino,  Einaudi,  1950).  The  essay 
is  of  particular  interest  to  Americans,  for  in  it 
we  have  the  picture  of  America  seen  by  the 
generation  of  Italians  in  their  early  twenties 
during  the  crisis  years  of  1939-1945.  It  is  of 
equal  import  as  a  document  for  the  study  of 
American  literature  and  culture  in  Italy.  It 
gives  clear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer¬ 
ica  hailed  by  Pavese  and  Vittorini  is  the  one 
that  was  read,  loved,  and  imitated  by  the 
young  generation,  rather  than  the  America 
presented  by  the  pro-Fascist  Emilio  Cecchi. 

The  older  Cecchi  in  his  essays,  America 
amara  (1939),  describes  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  which  he  severely  depicts  as  a  culture 
alien  to  the  ancient,  legendary  Mediterranean 
civilization  then  being  so  blatantly  glorified 
by  the  Fascists.  For  him,  America  was  an  anar¬ 
chy,  something  of  a  chromium-plated  chaos 
of  modernity. 

Pavese,  Vittorini,  and  their  admirers,  a 
younger  generation  of  anti-Fascists,  saw  an¬ 
other  America.  In  it  they  found  a  promise  of 
literary  and  political  freedom.  They  contrast¬ 
ed  its  vital  young  civilization  with  the  official, 
stultifying  culture  of  the  Fascists  (v.  Pavese, 
“Oggi  e  leri,”  Letteratura  americana,  Torino, 
Einaudi).  It  is  of  this  rediscovered  America 
which  Pintor  writes  in  his  essay  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  publication  of  Vittorini’s  anthology 
of  American  writers,  Americana. 

He  makes  no  attempt  to  picture  the  whole 
of  American  life  and  culture,  which  after  all 
he  had  never  known  first-hand,  but  rather 
gives  a  particular  aspect  of  America  which 
mattered  to  him  and  his  contemporaries.  “In 
our  words  dedicated  to  America  many  will  be 
ingenuous  and  inexact;  we  will  refer  to  sub¬ 
jects  perhaps  outside  of  the  historical  phe- 
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nomenon  of  the  U.S.A.  and  its  present  state. 
But  it  matters  little,  because  even  if  the  Conti¬ 
nent  did  not  exist,  our  words  would  not  lose 
their  meaning.  This  America  does  not  need 
Columbus;  it  was  discovered  within  ourselves, 
it  is  the  land  which  stretched  out  its  arms  and 
gave  faith  and  hope  to  the  first  emigrants  and 
to  whoever  has  decided  to  defend  at  the  cost  of 
toil  and  mistakes  the  dignity  of  the  human 
lot.”  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
quote  Pavese’s  words:  “We  realized  during 
those  years  of  study  that  America  was  not 
another  country,  not  a  new  beginning  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  rather  a  huge  theater  in  which  the 
drama  of  all  people  w'as  played  with  greater 
freedom  than  elsewhere.  .  .  .  American  civi¬ 
lization  permitted  us  in  those  years  to  see  our 
own  drama  unfold  as  if  on  a  tremendous 
screen.” 

Pintor  was  writing,  of  course,  of  Roosevelt’s 
America,  whose  people  had  generously  sacri¬ 
ficed,  who  had  crossed  a  vast  ocean  to  help  in 
the  struggle  to  establish  a  new,  decent,  free 
world  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  of  man  was  of  paramount  importance. 

In  the  Americans,  whom  he  knew  only 
through  their  literature  and  movies,  Pintor 
saw,  above  all,  “a  people  becoming,  growing, 
covering  up  with  its  unceasing  enthusiasm 
mistakes  already  made,  and  redeeming  future 
dangers  with  good  will.”  And  as  if  addressing 
Cecchi  himself,  he  condemn’s  America’s  crit¬ 
ics  who  “have  confessed  too  frankly  their  own 
respect  for  the  ‘man  on  horseback’  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  impulses  and  reactions  of 
people  in  foment.”  These  critics  “burden 
American  civilization  with  the  stupidity  of 
one  phrase:  materialistic  civilization.  A  civili¬ 
zation  of  manufactures:  this  is  the  pride  of  a 
people  which  has  not  sacrificed  its  own  might 
to  ideological  whims  and  has  not  fallen  into 
the  facile  snare  of  slogans  of  ‘spiritual 
value’  .  . 

He  has  a  respect  for  the  American  movies  as 
well  as  for  its  literature.  He  tries  to  show  that 
the  movie  industry  became  an  art  and  not  a 
poor  relation  to  literature  as  it  had  in  Fascist 
Italy.  The  movies  in  America  became  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  needs  of  the  masses,  providing 
“the  first  rapport  between  the  masses  of  the 
entire  world  and  a  unifying  culture.”  It  be¬ 
comes  a  recognized  “arm,  serenely  revolution¬ 
ary,”  not  only  because  of  its  social  importance 
but  also  in  the  aesthetic  order  as  well.  Contrary 
to  those  who  would  have  art  the  prerogative  of 
the  individual  or  of  a  select  group,  a  privilege 
of  the  intellectual,  Pintor  sees  in  American  cul¬ 
ture  the  opposite  tendency  in  which  art  is  for 


the  whole,  for  the  people.  This  he  feels  is  good 
for  its  vitality  and  its  future. 

Thus,  what  Pintor  saw  in  American  culture, 
especially  in  its  literature  and  movies,  was  the 
great  liberal  tradition.  It  was  this  America 
which  he  was  to  look  for  in  the  advent  of  the 
liberation  troops.  He  was  to  die  before  he 
could  witness  such  a  coming.  He  was  also  not 
to  see  his  good  friend  Pavese  modify  his  own 
views  on  American  civilization  expressed  in 
the  above-mentioned  essay. 

Pintor’s  America  as  depicted  in  his  essay  is 
important  for  the  study  of  comparative  prob¬ 
lems  of  influence  and  trends,  and  particularly 
for  the  Americanist  who  some  day  will  be  in¬ 
vestigating  the  impact  of  American  culture  on 
Europe  between  the  two  wars,  and  the  almost 
certain  return  of  this  same  culture  to  our 
shores  transformed  somewhat  under  the  hands 
of  some  European  masters. 

Wells  College 

50  Years  of  U/^rainian  Canadian 
Publishing  Activity 

By  J.  B.  Rudnyckyj 

It  was  in  October,  1907,  that  the  first  Ukrain¬ 
ian  book  in  Canada  was  published.  A  small 
sized  booklet  on  problems  of  nationality  made 
its  appearance  in  Winnipeg  and  started  a  most 
prolific  activity — the  publishing  industry  of 
the  Ukrainian  Canadian  community. 

Perhaps  no  other  ethnic  group  in  Canada, 
besides  English  and  French,  produced  such  a 
multitude  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
and  other  publications  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty  years  as  Ukrainian.  The  yearly  survey  of 
Ul(^rainica  Canadiana,  started  in  1951  by  the 
Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  shows  about  150  new  titles  for  each  year. 
There  is  no  account,  however,  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Ukrainian  Canadian  titles  before 
1951,  and  one  can  only  say  approximately  that 
several  hundred  volumes  of  books  and  pamph¬ 
lets  were  printed,  mostly  in  Winnipeg,  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  They  contained  poetry, 
fiction,  memoirs,  children’s  literature  as  well 
as  textbooks,  grammars,  dictionaries,  guides, 
and  the  like.  A  great  deal  of  Ukrainian  Cana¬ 
dian  literature  was  devoted  to  religious  affairs: 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  and  (since 
1918)  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
were  leading  in  this  respect. 

Besides  books  and  pamphlets,  more  than  one 
hundred  periodicals  made  their  appearance 
during  that  period.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  a^ut  fifty  periodicals — weeklies,  month¬ 
lies,  bi-weeklies,  quarterlies,  and  yearbooks — 
appearing  in  various  Canadian  centers. 
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Most  of  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  literature 
is  published  in  Ukrainian;  some  publications 
show  even  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ukrainian 
Canadian  dialect  with  many  “Canadianisms” 
accepted  in  the  language  under  the  English 
influence.  There  are  also  some  publications  in 
English.  They  have  been  published  mostly 
after  the  Second  World  War. 

Professor  Paul  Yuzyk  in  his  recent  study  on 
U i^rainians  in  Manitoba  (Toronto  University 
Press,  1953)  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
literary  achievements  of  Ukrainian  Canadians 
and  divides  the  authors  into  five  groups,  the 
first  being  pioneer  authors  who  arrived  in 
Canada  before  the  First  World  War;  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  comprises  the  European  trained 
emigres,  the  third  and  fourth  the  Canadian- 
born  literati,  and  the  fifth  one  is  made  up  of 
Anglo-Saxons  whose  interest  in  the  Ukrainian 
literature  has  led  them  to  translate  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  works  into  English  and  to  comment  on 
them. 

According  to  the  leading  authority  on  Eu- 
ropean-Canadian  literature,  W.  Kirkconnell, 
“at  least  ten  thousand  Ukrainian  poems  lie 
mouldering  in  the  back  files  of  the  Ukrainian 
Canadian  Press  .  .  .  The  profoundly  moving 
experience  of  transplanting  one’s  life  from  an¬ 
cestral  earth  in  Europe  into  the  strange  soil 
of  a  new  land  beyond  the  ocean  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  poetry  .  .  .  If  it  were  nothing  else,  this 
foreign-language  poetry  would  be  valuable  to 
the  historian  and  the  sociologist  in  their  study 
of  the  human  and  emotional  side  of  the  migra¬ 
tion.”  The  greatest  epic  of  the  Ukrainian  Ca¬ 
nadian  pioneer  life.  The  Sons  of  the  Soil  by  the 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  marked  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  publication  of  Estonia’s  great  national 
epic,  Kalevipoeg,  with  an  exhibition  held  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Library’s  Fifth  Avenue  building,  Nov.  6-Dec. 
31,  1957.  Kalvipoeg,  based  on  folklore  and  folk¬ 
song,  was  put  in  epic  form  by  F.  R.  Krcutzwald,  poet 
and  physician,  in  1857.  The  exhibition,  arranged  by 
Victor  Koressaar  and  Alexis  Rannit,  showed  the  seven 
main  stages  in  the  development  of  the  poetry  of  this 


late  I.  Kyriak,  has  just  been  translated  into 
English  and  will  make  its  appearance  in  1958. 

A  special  mention  should  be  made  in  this 
connection  of  the  scholarly  publications  of  the 
Ukrainian  Canadians  after  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  in  1949  when  the  Slavistic  publi¬ 
cations  as  a  new  venture  of  Canadian  humani¬ 
ties  was  started.  A  series  under  the  significant 
tide  Slavistica  has  been  published  since  then, 
and  to  date  over  thirty  scholarly  monographs 
have  appeared.  Another  series,  started  by  the 
Ukrainian  Free  Academy  in  Winnipeg,  1951, 
is  Onomastica — a  series  devoted  entirely  to  the 
scientific  investigation  of  names.  In  this  series 
such  monographs  as,  e.g.,  “The  Term  and 
Name  Canada”  by  I.  Velyhorskyj,  “Canadian 
Toponymy  and  Cultural  Stratification  of  Can¬ 
ada”  by  W.  Kirkconnell,  “Indian  and  Pseudo- 
Indian  Place  Names  in  the  Canadian  West”  by 
Cyril  M.  Jones,  and  many  others  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

Both  series  represented  Canadian  Slavistic 
and  onomastic  research  at  the  international 
linguistic  exhibits,  as,  e.g.,  those  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1954,  Salamanca  in  1955,  Oslo  in  1957. 

Fifty  years  of  Ukrainian  Canadian  publish¬ 
ing  output  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  this  element  within  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  family.  Besides  the  political  progress, 
the  cultural  growth,  and  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  publishing  ac¬ 
tivity  takes  an  honorable  place  not  only  among 
Ukrainians  themselves  but  also  among  their 
fellow  citizens  of  other  origin. 

University  of  Manitoba 
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Baltic  people.  The  major  poets  represented  included 
Lydia  Koidula,  Johan  Liiv,  Gustav  Suits,  Marie  Un¬ 
der,  Ants  Oras,  Heiti  Talvik,  and  Betti  Alver.  Be¬ 
sides  tracing  the  history  of  Estonian  poetry  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  present,  some  thirty  prints  by 
leading  Estonian  artists  were  shown.  Included  among 
the  artists  were  Kristian  Raud,  Eduard  Wiiralt,  Agaate 
Veelier,  Karin  Luts,  Hermann  Talvid,  Arno  Vihalemm, 
and  Eduard  Rtiga. 
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**  Max  Aub.  Tres  mondlogos  y  uno  solo  ver- 
dadero.  Mexico.  Tczontlc.  1956. 129  pages. 
$1. 

This  is  one  of  Max  Aub’s  most  persuasive 
works.  All  three  speakers  in  these  dramatic 
monologues  are  totally  honest.  Thus  their  au¬ 
thor,  himself  an  exile  from  totalitarianism, 
moves  us  and  convinces  us  that  his  characters’ 
liberalism  is  genuine.  For,  these  soliloquies 
are  historically  allusive.  The  reader  is  led  to 
reconstruct  emotionally  the  Nazi  persecutions 
of  the  Jews,  the  United  States’  fear  of  “the 
red  and  the  black,’’  the  times  of  Stalin.  The 
speakers  are  victims  of  an  age  of  fear  and  in¬ 
dignity.  Therefore  their  plight,  like  Aub’s 
writing,  is  more  human,  or  humane,  than  po¬ 
litical. 

Claudio  Guillen 
Pri  nee  ton  U  ni  versity 

**  Samuel  Beckett.  Murphy.  New  York. 

Grove.  1957.  282  pages.  $3.50. 

Murphy  has  the  distinction  among  Beckett’s 
novels  of  being  written  first  in  English  and 
then  translated  into  French  by  its  Irish  author. 
Originally  published  in  London  in  1938,  this 
American  edition  has  been  long  wanting.  Like 
Waiting  for  Godot,  which  seems  destined  to 
remain  Beckett’s  most  acclaimed  work,  this 
older  novel  deals  with  the  derelicts  of  society, 
who  have  become  for  its  author  cither  symbols 
of  uprooted  twcntieth<cntury  man  or  simply 
the  only  saints  of  a  civilization  uncivilized,  de¬ 
graded,  and  inhuman.  Here  prostitutes,  homo- 
st  <uals,  the  moronic,  insane,  and  the  senile 
arc  presented  unmitigatingly.  They  arc  the 
Beckett  society.  Yet,  just  as  surely  as  Beckett 
portrays  sympathetically  his  hero  Murphy, 
who  finds  peace  (and  a  horrifying  death)  in  an 
insane  asylum,  so  does  the  author  indirectly 
portray  with  equal  sympathy  the  plight  of  the 
ordinary  man,  who  in  a  nightmare  world  must 
find  nightmare  solutions.  The  tone  of  the 
book,  like  the  more  recent  novels  of  Beckett, 
is  comic.  This  is  the  comedy  that  scars  the 
flesh,  however,  and  makes  the  mind  laugh  and 
the  heart  sicken. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ol{la. 

**  Karl  Bjarnhof.  Det  gode  lys.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1957.  273  pages.  19.75  kr. 

The  first  part  of  the  autobiography  of  the  fa¬ 


mous  Danish  blind  writer  Bjarnhof,  “The 
Stars  Arc  Turning  Pale,”  reviewed  by  this 
reviewer  in  B.A.  31:3,  p.  321,  has  been  accord¬ 
ed  an  enormous  popularity  and  has  been  sold 
for  publication  in  eight  different  countries. 

The  present  book,  “The  Good  Light,” 
forms  the  second  part  of  Bjarnhof’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  The  tender  poetical  prose,  the  unique 
descriptions  of  the  experiences  of  a  teen-age 
boy,  who  is  about  to  lose  his  sight,  make  Bjarn¬ 
hof  a  master  of  literary  style,  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  works  of  great  classical  writ¬ 
ers.  The  ^y  spends  a  few  years  at  an  institute 
for  the  blind  in  Copenhagen  learning  to  love 
music,  art,  and  that  charming  city,  until  he 
suddenly  one  day  completely  loses  his  sight. 
There  is  only  darkness,  no  good  light  any 
more. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 


**  Bertolt  Brecht.  Stiicke  fur  das  Theater  am 
Schiffbauerdamm  (1928-1933).  Ill:  Die 
Mutter.  Die  Ausnahme  und  die  Re  gel.  Die 
Horatier  und  die  Kuriatier.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1957. 279  pages.  10  dm. 
This  new  volume  comprises  the  third  one  of 
the  Stiicke  fur  das  Theater  am  Schiffbauer¬ 
damm,  containing  works  written  between 
1930  and  1934.  The  major  title  is  Brecht’s 
dramatization  of  Gorky’s  Mother  with  some 
seventy  pages  of  “Comments,”  illuminating 
the  author’s  so-called  Epic  Theater.  This  is 
Brecht  in  the  midst  of  his  deliberate  break  with 
the  Aristotelian  drama,  the  Brecht  of  his  many 
small  Lehrstiid^e,  of  which  Die  Horatier  und 
die  Kuriatier  ( 1934)  was  not  known  to  me  yet. 
A  projection  of  the  playwright’s  clairvoyant 
view  of  Hitler’s  strong  (but  clumsy)  army  ver¬ 
sus  the  West’s  weak  (but  mentally  flexible) 
military  force,  this  little  parable  in  dialogue 
form  strikes  me  as  a  dramatic  variation  of 
Schiller’s  famous  essay  on  “Die  Gesetzgebung 
des  Lykurg  und  Solon,”  at  least  in  some  re¬ 
spects. 

Suhrkamp  deserves  credit  for  assembling 
Brecht’s  scattered  and  often  inaccessible  plays 
in  this  handsome  edition,  which,  however, 
threatens  to  become  obsolete  before  it  is  even 
finished.  A  complete  edition  of  Brecht  is  being 
prepared  in  Eastern  Germany  now,  and  it 
looks  as  if  we  all  are  in  for  a  surprise,  similar 
to  the  case  of  Hauptmann,  where  the  final 
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evaluation  will  still  await  the  publication  of 
his  total  literary  output.  Claude  Hill 

Rutgers  University 

**  Blaise  Cendrars.  Du  monde  entier  au  coeur 
du  monde.  Paris.  Denoel.  1957.  288  pages. 
1,500  fr. 

Photographs,  facsimiles  of  original  covers, 
Cendrars ’s  collected  poems,  and  a  bibliography 
of  first  editions  are  joined  here  in  a  fittingly 
handsome  book.  For  the  poems  themselves  are 
objects,  collages,  verbal  photographs  in  which 
a  helter-skelter,  inexhaustible  world  is  magic¬ 
ally  transfigured.  The  first  poem  ( Les  Piques 
d  New  Yorl(,  1912)  is  a  vertical  elegy  to  the 
lost  Saviour;  the  final  ones  compose  a  horizon¬ 
tal  inventory  of  cosmopolitan  spaces.  Move¬ 
ment  may  solve  the  inner  emptiness,  or  it  may 
reaffirm  it.  But  the  poetic  vitality  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  The  miracle  of  Cendrars ’s  verse  lies  in 
rhythm  and  in  an  unparalleled  command  of 
words  as  brute  matter. 

Claudio  GuilUn 
Pri  nee  to  n  U  niversity 

**  Alba  de  C^spedes.  Invito  a  pranzo.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1955.  273  pages.  1,200  1. 

In  this  volume  (number  27  of  the  collection 
Grandi  Narratori  Italiani),  Alba  de  Cespedes 
has  brought  together  eighteen  of  her  short 
stories  written  during  the  period  1936-1954. 
Though  varying  in  length  from  five  to  over 
forty  pages,  the  narratives  exhibit  uniformly 
well  those  distinguished  qualities  which  have 
made  Alba  de  Cespedes  one  of  the  most  widely 
translated  of  modern  Italian  writers,  namely, 
subtle  psychological  analysis  (particularly  of 
women),  suspense,  and  a  supple,  precise  style. 
The  majority  of  these  serious,  thoroughly  real¬ 
istic  works  deal  with  lovers,  whether  married 
or  unmarried.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of 
“La  sposa,”  the  autobiographical  title  story 
“Invito  a  pranzo,”  and  “Le  campane,”  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  present  specifically  Italian  situa¬ 
tions  but  rather  offers  penetrating  studies  of 
universal  human  emotions.  As  a  single,  brief 
example  of  her  great  artistry,  this  reviewer 
would  recommend  the  story  entitled  “Do- 
menica.” 

John  /.  Reynolds 
University  of  Arizona 

*  Ren^  Char.  Podmes  et  prose.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1957.  316  pages.  650  fr. 

We  greet  with  joy  this  choice  of  poems  in 
prose,  of  verses,  and  of  aphoristic  texts  made  by 
Ren^  Char  himself.  Drawn  from  all  the  col¬ 
lections  published  by  the  author  from  1935  to 


1957,  it  finally  permits  the  general  public  to 
have  access  to  certain  poems  hitherto  practic¬ 
ally  unavailable.  A  few  unpublished  pieces  and 
a  thorough  bibliography  complement  it. 

An  extraordinary  radiance  and  a  tonic  ex¬ 
altation  emanate  from  these  pages  which  sing 
of  struggle,  love,  liberty,  justice,  sun,  fruit, 
and  wind,  and  which,  in  spite  of  canon  and 
knell,  impart  hope  and  courage.  Let  us  quote 
at  least  these  lines  so  representative  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  spirit  of  the  poet  and  so  stirring  in 
this  time  of  anxiety:  “Nous  sommes,  ce  jour, 
plus  pres  du  sinistre  que  le  tocsin  lui-mcme, 
e’est  pourquoi  il  est  grand  temps  de  nous  com¬ 
poser  une  sant^  du  malheur.  Dut-elie  avoir 
i’arrogance  du  miracle.” 

Renee  Lang 
Tulane  University 

Heimito  von  Doderer.  Ein  Weg  im  Dunl{- 
len.  Miinchen.  Biederstein.  1957.  100 
pages.  7.80  dm. 

There  is  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  in  every  real 
novelist  (even  if  he  should  not  write  a  single 
verse  or  play  to  prove  this).  Thus  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  so  distinguished  a  novelist  as 
Doderer  actually  did  begin  his  literary  career 
with  a  collection  of  verse,  Gassen  und  Land- 
schaft  (1923),  and  has  now  published  poetry 
again,  when  he  is  past  sixty  and  his  novels  are 
becoming  universally  recognized.  Joyce,  too, 
began  as  a  poet,  and  Broch  continued  to  write 
poetry  all  his  life. 

The  present  collection  is  really  a  selection 
of  fifty-one  poems  from  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  the  earliest  included  being  from  1918, 
the  latest  from  1953.  The  book  is  arranged  in 
four  parts:  Gedichte,  Epigrammatische  Verse, 
Improvisationen,  and  Der  Fliigel  (1938),  the 
longest  piece  in  the  book.  In  its  autumnal  mel¬ 
lowness  and  often  haunting  musicality,  Do- 
derer’s  verse  is  evidently  related  to  Austrian 
poetry  from  Lenau  to  Trakl,  but  it  is  more 
positive  and  masculine  in  outlook,  informed 
by  a  novelist’s  wisdom.  There  are  some  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  poems,  such  as  “Femes  Fen- 
ster,”  “Der  Herbst,”  “Im  Atelier.”  However, 
Doderer  admits  to  having  written  the  poems 
under  less  pressure  than  his  prose,  “Heiter  bin 
ich,  da  ich  Verse  schreibe.  /  Endlos  sind  des 
Lebens  Wanderziige,”  for  only  in  his  prose, 
“Spinnenfaden  meiner  Einsamkeit,”  is  he 
capable  “vom  Geheimnis  des  Ornaments  zu 
sagen.”  An  air  of  improvisation  can  be  felt 
even  in  the  poems  not  so  entitled,  indicating  a 
different  kind  of  concern  from  that  animating 
his  novels.  Ivar  Ivasl( 

St.  Olaf  College 
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**  Aage  Dons.  De  aabne  Arme.  K0bcnhavn. 

Gyldcndal.  1957.  155  pages.  14.75  kr. 

This  book  reflects  all  of  Aage  Dons’s  charac¬ 
teristics:  psychological  insight,  insistence  upon 
human  associations,  love  in  all  forms,  and 
strength  through  experience  and  trial.  The 
central  figure  of  this  novel  is  an  elderly  dy¬ 
ing  Copenhagen  woman  to  whose  bedside 
come  the  few  friends  and  the  family.  In  flash¬ 
backs  she  covers  her  own  life,  and  that  of  her 
only  living  son,  whose  jealousy  is  apparent  and 
whose  life  has  been  warped  by  his  having  been 
thwarted.  The  mother  displays  both  mother 
love  and  possessiveness  to  an  almost  abnormal 
degree,  and  “The  Open  Arms”  are  those  of  a 
mother  figure,  but  almost  repellant  in  inspir¬ 
ing  fears  of  like  possessiveness  and  embrace. 

Raymond  E.  JJndgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  .Didlogo  ao 
espelho.  Lisboa.  Guimaraes.  1957.  179 
pages.  20|. 

In  three  letters  to  a  friend,  Fidelino  de  Figuei¬ 
redo  meditates  on  recent  personal  experiences 
of  pain  and  death.  The  essay  form  permits  a 
free,  personal  speculation  to  the  sympathetic 
humanist,  who  is  more  stimulating  than  ever 
in  this  book. 

He  upholds  faith  in  scientific  progress 
against  ghastly  hospital  experiences.  The  un¬ 
finished  character  of  human  life  is  philosoph¬ 
ically  accepted.  Related  acute  reflections  on 
American  education  and  national  character 
will  challenge  American  readers  even  if  the 
pages  of  memories  of  California  may  delight 
them.  There  follows  a  skeptical  appraisal  of 
contemporary  culture,  whose  moral  disintegra¬ 
tion  rightly  alarms  Figueiredo. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Gertrud  von  le  Fort.  Erzdhlende  Schriften. 
3  vols.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1956.  663,  523, 
571  pages.  56  dm. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  German  critics  concerning  the 
high  quality  of  Gertrud  von  le  Fort’s  narrative 
prose.  This  lady,  now  eighty-one  and  still  the 
subject  of  an  impressively  attractive  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait,  first  appeared  before  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  world  as  a  creative  writer  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight.  She  published  Hymnen  an 
die  Kirche  in  1924,  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1926,  and  gave  the  public  her  first  novel. 
Das  Schweisstuch  der  Veronil^a,  Part  1,  in 
1928.  The  second  part  of  this  story  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  1946,  under  the  title,  Der  Kranz 


der  Engel.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there 
came  two  other  superior  novels,  Der  Papst  aus 
dem  Ghetto  and  Magdeburgische  Hochzeit. 
These  two  take  up  the  520  pages  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  set,  while  the  somewhat  longer 
third  volume  contains  eleven  Novellen,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Die  Letzte  am  Schafott  and  end¬ 
ing  with  Die  Frau  des  Pilatus.  Volume  I,  with 
its  two  parts  of  Das  Schweisstuch  der  Vero¬ 
nica,  is  the  longest,  running  to  some  660  pages. 

A  Christian  and  a  humanist,  Gertrud  von  le 
Fort  never  hesitates  to  deal  boldly  with  the 
forces  that  undermine  civilization  and  with 
the  materialistic  despotisms  that  pretend  to 
maintain  or  to  rebuild  it.  Out  of  a  deeply  in¬ 
spired  seriousness  she  looks  realistically  at  all 
history,  including  that  of  the  Church.  Rein- 
hold  Schneider  thinks  of  her  as  being  more 
modern  than  our  literary  vanguards.  The  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  underscored  boldly  in  her  mas¬ 
terful  storytelling  are  the  problems  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  twentieth  century. 

W.  A.  W. 

Romulo  Gallegos.  La  doncella  y  El  ultimo 
patriota.  Mexico.  Montobar.  1957.  220 
pages. 

Recent  studies  have  almost  completed  the  col¬ 
lection  and  republication  of  much  of  Ga3egos’s 
work  that  was  heretofore  unavailable  to  schol¬ 
ars.  We  arc  indebted  to  Ricardo  Montilla  for 
the  present  volume.  It  is  of  signal  importance 
for  Gallegos  students,  since  it  contains  the  first 
complete  published  dramatic  work  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  La  doncella,  a  script  written  for  the  Mex¬ 
ican  movies  by  Gallegos  in  1945  on  the  life  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  second  section  of  the  book 
contains  short  stories  which  were  omitted 
from  previous  collections.  El  ultimo  patriota, 
one  of  Gallegos’s  best  works,  is  a  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Spanish  American  short  story 
repertoire.  There  is  a  general  introduction  to 
the  book,  and  a  brief  comment  on  background 
precedes  each  story. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Natalia  Ginzburg.  Valentino.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1957.  228  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  interesting  novelist,  whose  justly  noted 
Tutti  i  nostri  ieri  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
United  States  under  the  title,  A  Light  for 
Fools,  now  gives  us  three  stories  which  reveal 
her  steadily  growing  stature  as  a  mature  artist. 
As  in  her  sensitive  novel,  E  stato  cost,  the  dull 
chronicle  of  grey  lives,  told  by  indirection  in 
a  fluid  but  deceptively  simple  style,  forms  the 
nucleus  of  each  of  these  haunting  and  lyrical 
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stories.  In  all  three,  an  eager,  ardent  woman 
is  the  protagonist.  Enmeshed  by  unbreakable 
bonds  of  family  ties  or  the  consuming  need  of 
friendship  in  events  she  can  not  dominate,  she 
becomes  the  perceptive  and  helpless  spectator 
of  her  particular  heartbreak. 

In  the  title  story,  Valentino,  a  handsome, 
amoral  rotter,  betrays  all  who  love  him:  his 
self-sacrificing  parents  who  had  expected  him 
to  become  a  brilliant  physician;  his  elderly, 
ugly,  but  adoring  wife  Maddalena  whom  he 
had  married  for  her  money  and  whom  he  de¬ 
ceives  in  a  not  quite  normal  relation  with  her 
English  cousin  Kit;  his  sister,  the  narrator, 
whose  one  grasp  at  a  life  of  her  own  through 
marriage  with  Kit  comes  to  naught  when  Kit 
seeks  release  from  his  loathsome  relationship 
with  Valentino  through  suicide.  In  the  ex¬ 
tremely  brief  but  immensely  skilful  “La  Ma- 
dre”  three  little  children  tell  what  they  know 
about  their  young,  pretty,  widowed  mother 
whom  they  see  fleetingly  only  at  night  when 
she  comes  home  from  work,  but  what  they  say 
manages  to  suggest  the  bewildering  sorrow 
of  her  lonely,  loveless  life.  “Sagittario,”  almost 
a  novel  in  length,  is  the  tragicomic  adventure 
of  a  dynamic,  giddy  widow  whose  need  of  a 
friend  drives  her  to  take  up  with  an  unknown 
blond  divorcee  who  fleeces  her  of  her  savings. 
Told  by  a  twenty  year  old  daughter,  this  story, 
like  the  others,  is  peopled  by  carefully  etched 
secondary  characters  who  contribute  equally 
in  creating  that  peculiar  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
trolled  intensity  which  the  critic  Silvio  Benco 
has  so  aptly  called  Natalia  Ginzburg’s  “pulsa- 
zione  del  reale.” 

Helene  Cantarella 
Florence 

**  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Melodrame.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1957.  71  pages.  360  fr. 
Again,  as  in  Lyrique  (1956),  Jouve’s  principal 
subjects  remain  unchanged;  simultaneous  love 
and  disdain  for  Man  and  his  cares,  Man’s  re¬ 
ligious  aspirations,  and  (more  so  than  in 
Lyrique)  a  contemplatio  mortis.  The  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  volume  (“Mort  d’un  cygne” — 
“Voyageur” — “Secret” — “Ph6nix  et  colombe 
de  Shakespeare”)  will  persuade  the  reader  that 
the  title  is  well  chosen.  M6lodrame,  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  sense:  Jouve’s  poetic  transcription  of 
an  Arnold  Schonberg  piece  seems  but  an  out¬ 
ward  admission  that  melos  is,  indeed,  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  of  his  language.  Where  melos  serves 
to  underscore  one  of  Man’s  great  concerns  we 
find  verses  which  convince  by  Jouve’s  almost 
hypnotic  pattern  of  sensualized  abstraction: 


Noir.  Noir.  Sentiment  noir. 

Frapfte  image  noire  un  coup  retentissant  sur  le 
gong  du  lointain 

Pour  I’entrce  ik  I'cpaUseur  bien  obscure  de  ce  coeur 
L'epaisse  ceremonie  ^  la  longue  plaine  noire 
De  I’intcreiur  et  de  I’adieu,  de  minuit  et  du  depart! 

(“Adieu,"  I.) 

In  brief,  it  is  the  musicality  and  composition 
of  Jouve’s  verse  which  arrest  the  attention  of 
readers  otherwise  unmoved  by  Jouve’s  prem¬ 
ises  and  goals. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Karl  Kraus.  Die  letzten  Tage  der  Mensch- 
heit.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  New  ed.,  1957.  770 
pages  2  plates.  32  dm. 

Only  its  format  and  print  distinguish  this  edi¬ 
tion  from  the  original  one  published  in  1926 
by  Karl  Kraus  himself.  By  preserving  the  text 
faithfully  and  refraining  from  adding  any 
preface  or  commentary,  Heinrich  Fischer,  the 
editor  of  this  fifth  volume  of  Kraus’s  “works” 
has  rendered  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
memory  of  his  master.  For  this  drama  which 
Kraus  meant  to  be  performed  by  a  “Martian” 
theater  rather  than  by  the  mercenary  ones  of 
his  time,  is  as  alive  and  topical  today  as  it  was 
when  he  recited  parts  of  it  before  his  Viennese 
or  Berlin  audiences.  A  documentary  simile  of 
the  First  World  War,  using  technical  innova¬ 
tions  like  scenic  montages  and  movie  strips, 
these  “Last  Days  of  Mankind”  prepared  the 
German  stage  for  the  Zeitstiicl^e  of  the  Twen¬ 
ties.  Yet  the  impact  of  many  a  scene,  especial¬ 
ly  the  tragic  poetry  of  the  epilogue,  remained 
unsurpassed,  and  has  gained  a  new  momen¬ 
tum  in  our  day  and  age.  For  behind  the  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  abundance  of  characters  and  scenes 
— the  cast  of  characters  occupies  twenty-eight 
pages  of  the  present  edition — there  lives  the 
creative  force  of  a  conscience  passionately  de¬ 
voted  to  outlawing  any  war.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  this  drama  is  a  modern  morality  play:  Man 
is  shown  in  his  microscopic  smallness  before 
the  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  him,  and 
God  himself  concludes  the  apocalyptic  vision 
by  saying:  “I  did  not  want  it.” 

Without  any  doubt,  this  new  edition  of  Die 
letzten  Tage  der  Menschheit  ranks  among  the 
most  important  literary  and  political  feats  per¬ 
formed  by  any  German  publisher  since  1945. 

Heinz  Politzer 

Oberlin  College 

^  Tom  Kristensen.  Oplevelser  med  Lyri\. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  194  pages. 
15.75  kr. 

Fortunate  Danes! — to  have  a  daily  newspaper 
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like  Politiken  which  prints  such  remarkable 
criticism  and  reviews  of  poetry  as  the  twenty- 
seven  pieces  in  this  volume,  most  of  them  ori¬ 
ginally  published  in  its  columns.  They  are 
truly  “Personal  Experiences  with  Poetry”  rep¬ 
resenting  a  very  wide  range  of  interests  reach¬ 
ing  from  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Shelley,  Baude¬ 
laire,  Mallarmc,  Heine  to  Whitman,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Auden,  and  Garcia  Lorca.  The  articles 
devoted  to  modern  Scandinavian  lyricists  are, 
without  exception,  brilliant  pen  sketches  and 
constitute  an  excellent  survey  of  contempo¬ 
rary  poetry  in  the  northern  European  coun¬ 
tries.  If  Kristensen  wrote  in  English  or  in 
French,  he  would  no  doubt  be  universally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  most  illuminating,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  trustworthy  arbiters  of  taste  in 
our  time. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Carmen  Laforet.  Mis  pdginas  mejores.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Credos.  1956.  258  pages. 

This  volume  of  Carmen  Laforet  contains  (1) 
selected  chapters  from  her  novels,  (2)  two 
complete  short  novels  (“El  piano,”  “Un  no- 
viazgo”),  and  (3)  two  short  stories  (“Rosa- 
munda,  “El  regreso”)  together  with  one 
sketch  (“Al  colegio”),  arranged  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  with  autobiographical  in¬ 
formation  and  a  commentary  preceding  each 
of  the  three  groups.  In  the  introduction  the 
author  explains  that  these  are  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  pages  from  her  works  but,  since  she 
is  not  primarily  a  stylist,  she  does  not  know 
whether  they  are  the  best.  Laforet  states  that 
her  main  preoccupations  as  a  novelist  are  the 
structure  and  life  of  the  novel,  character  de¬ 
lineation,  and  objectivity  of  expression.  She 
feels  that  her  greatest  ability  lies  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  creation  of  life.  The  selections 
are  excellent  with  the  exception  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  from  her  last  novel.  La  mujer  nueva 
(winner  of  the  Premio  Menorca,  1955),  which 
seem  discursive,  artificial,  and  sentimental. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

**  Sandor  Marai.  Das  Wunder  des  San  Gen- 
naro.  Tibor  &  Mona  von  Podmaniezky, 
trs.  Baden-Baden.  Holle.  1957.  248  pages. 
12  dm. 

Among  the  works  on  Hungarian  postwar  ex¬ 
iles  this  psychological  novel  of  the  prominent 
Hungarian  author  is  outstanding.  It  deals  not 
so  much  with  the  sad  living  conditions  and 
deprivations  of  the  exiles  but  with  the  despair 
of  the  intellectuals  who  have  lost  their  hopes 


in  mankind’s  destiny.  The  hero  of  the  novel, 
having  survived  two  dictatorships  and  having 
fled  to  Naples,  where  Mirai  himself  had  spent 
years  of  exile,  believes  in  a  new  salvation  and 
sacrifices  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  redeem  man¬ 
kind  anew. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

**  Frank  O’Connor.  Domestic  Relations. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1957.  260  pages.  $3.50. 
Of  the  stories  in  this  new  collection  only  one 
has  not  previously  appeared  in  a  magazine  in 
the  United  States.  As  usual,  they  are  beautiful¬ 
ly  written  and  touchingly  human.  One  of  the 
extraordinary  qualities  about  O’Connor  as  a 
writer  is  the  simplicity  of  his  themes  and  of 
his  characters.  Yet  he  makes  them  peculiarly 
worth  writing  about.  A  master  craftsman,  he 
is  in  the  great  tradition  of  short  story  writing 
and  makes  no  compromise  with  his  integrity. 

There  is  a  certain  sameness  about  his  stories 
which,  in  collected  form,  should  not  for  full 
enjoyment  be  consumed  at  a  single  draught. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Vasco  Pratolini.  Diario  sentimentale.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1956.  340  pages.  1,500  1. 
No  contemporary  Italian  writer  can  be  quite 
so  tender  as  Pratolini  who,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  calls  for  it,  can  achieve  a  cold  savagery 
and  ironic  brutality  of  style  unparalleled  in 
any  other  novelist  today.  It  is  the  mood  of 
whimsical  poetry  that  pervades  the  present 
collection  made  up  of  material  hitherto  un¬ 
published  or  scattered  in  obsolete  reviews  or  in 
forgotten  terze  pagine  of  Italian  newspapers. 

Although  not  originally  planned  as  a  co¬ 
hesive  whole,  the  book  achieves  unitary  en¬ 
tity  from  the  prevalently  autobiographical  na¬ 
ture  of  its  contents:  memories  of  a  sweet  early 
childhood  suddenly  made  painful  by  the  death 
of  his  pretty,  romantic  young  mother  whose 
life  had  been  slowly  snu^ed  out  by  a  fatal  sec¬ 
ond  pregnancy;  of  a  turbulent  adolescence  be¬ 
come  quasi-tragic  through  the  advent  into  his 
life  of  a  nymphomaniac  stepmother;  of  young 
manhood  with  its  gentle,  happy,  short-lived 
love  affairs  told  in  chapters  bearing  the  melo¬ 
dious  names  of  the  girls  involved,  a  litany 
charged  with  the  bitter-sweet  tang  of  young 
love;  and  finally,  of  manhood  with  a  long  but 
not  unpleasant  siege  in  a  tubercular  sanatori¬ 
um  and  later,  participation  in  Partisan  activi¬ 
ties. 

As  usual,  most  of  these  experiences  unfold 
first  against  the  proud,  solid,  working-class 
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background  of  Via  dei  Magazzini  and  then  of 
slummy,  but  cozy  and  neighborly  Via  del 
Corno  which  Pratolini’s  readers  have  come  to 
know  so  well,  both  just  around  the  corner 
from  glamorous  Piazza  della  Signoria,  un¬ 
changed  and  unchangeable. 

Interesting  in  its  own  right,  this  sentimental 
diary  of  a  young  man  in  love  with  life  will 
have  particular  fascination  for  those  who  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  il  piccolo 
mondo  of  the  noted  and  significant  Florentine 
writer,  for  in  it  they  will  find  the  germinal 
core  of  all  his  later  writings. 

HSlene  Cantarella 
Florence 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Resumen  de  la  literatura 
mexicana.  (Siglos  XVI-XIX).  Mexico. 
Grifica  Panamericana.  1957.  67  pages. 
This  study  carries  Mexican  literature  from  its 
origins  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  thinks  of  his  work  ”como  un  ser- 
vicio  publico  mas  que  como  una  obra  per¬ 
sonal.” 

Mexican  literature  has  its  roots  in  the  chron¬ 
icle  and  the  missionary  theater.  The  New 
World  voyages  of  discovery  offer  a  theme  for 
the  first  genre  while  the  medieval  morality 
play  becomes  a  model  for  the  second  form.  In 
this  early  period,  which  is  compared  to  the 
Spanish  Sigh  de  Oro,  Reyes  discusses  the  plays 
of  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  whom  he  considers 
the  “primera  voz  universal  brotada  de  Mexi¬ 
co.”  This  dramatist  is  compared  to  Tirso  de 
Molina  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Ruiz  de  Alarcon’s 
best  known  comedy.  La  verdad  sospechosa, 
seems  to  have  influenced  Corneille’s  Le  men- 
teur  and  several  of  Molicre’s  comedies.  (This 
is  the  kind  of  comparative  evaluation  that 
Reyes  insists  on  throughout  his  slim  vol¬ 
ume.) 

A  similarly  impressive  treatment  is  given 
the  poetry  of  Sor  Juana  In6s  de  la  Cruz,  the 
scxalled  “D6cima  Musa  Mexicana.”  She,  alone 
with  jray  Juan  de  la  Anunciacion,  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  “Siglo  de  Oro  novohispano,”  an 
essentially  religious  period. 

The  remainder  of  the  study  concerns  the 
Latin  revival  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  Romantic  abuses  of  the  nineteenth.  Reyes 
invariably  seeks  the  wider  frame  of  reference, 
connecting  the  movement  in  Mexico  with 
tendencies  in  continental  literature.  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Vigny,  and  Hugo,  for  example,  are  appro¬ 
priately  related  to  Mexican  Romantic  poets  of 
the  same  period. 

Resumen  de  la  literatura  mexicana  is  no 
more  than  it  pretends  to  be:  an  outline  of  four 


hundred  years  of  Mexican  literature.  Reyes 
manages  to  compress  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  into  a  very  few  pages.  His  pro¬ 
digious  command  of  the  subject  does  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  sober  critical  judgment.  This 
study  could  be  an  instructive  model  for  all 
monographs  of  its  kind. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Luise  Rinser.  Abenteuer  der  Tugend. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957. 290  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

The  least  likely  narrative  medium  to  be  resort¬ 
ed  to  by  a  present-day  writer  we  should  think 
to  be  the  epistolary  novel.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  Luise  Rinser  presents  under  the  above 
title.  We  may  rightfully  wonder  about  the 
effectiveness  of  this  form  in  our  day  and  age; 
but  let  there  be  no  mistake:  Whatever  skep¬ 
ticism  we  may  entertain,  it  is  promptly  and 
thoroughly  disp>elled  by  Rinser’s  combining 
a  substance  eminently  worth  telling  and  a 
manner  of  handling  superb  in  its  skill.  Indeed, 
we  find  it  hard  to  think  of  a  more  engrossing 
and  well  wrought  piece  of  writing  of  recent 
date. 

Actually  this  book  is  a  sequel  to  Rinser’s 
novel  Mitte  des  Lebens,  published  in  1950. 
That  story’s  highly  individualistic  and  literate 
heroine,  Nina,  is  the  writer  of  the  letters  be¬ 
fore  us.  They  are  dated  from  July  1950  to  July 
1956.  A  modest  measure  of  happiness  and 
comfort  and  a  large  measure  of  trials  and  trib¬ 
ulations,  as  provided  by  a  strained  marriage 
and  variously  shaded  relationships  to  people 
within  the  writer’s  immediate  orbit,  make  up 
the  vividly  emerging  account  of  five  intensely 
lived  years.  So  sharp  is  the  intensity  of  the  ex¬ 
periences,  feelings,  and  thoughts  recorded  that 
it  takes  an  immensely  disciplined  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  marked  by  utmost  simplicity,  lucid¬ 
ity,  and  sincerity,  to  make  the  book  palatably 
restrained.  In  mastering  that  problem.  Rinser 
proved  her  high  artistry.  How  a  remarkably 
capable,  brave,  and  intellectually  independent 
Nina,  whose  central  concern  is  to  bring  order 
into  her  life,  finally  comes  to  find  spiritual  sol¬ 
ace  in  the  time-tested  approaches  to  God  form 
the  crux  of  this  memorable  book. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Ramon  Sender.  Los  cinco  libros  de  Ariad¬ 
na.  New  York.  Ibcrica.  1957.  584  pages. 
$3.50. 

This  highly  inventive  and  rich  narrative  defies 
labeling,  for  much  of  its  novelty  is  generic. 
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Sender  presents  neither  a  created  “second 
world,”  like  Kafka’s,  nor  a  reproduction  of 
our  own.  He  places  side  by  side  the  familiar 
and  the  fantastic,  the  literal  and  the  symbolic, 
the  Spanish  and  the  unknown,  on  a  dream¬ 
like  level  that  is  suggestive  of  our  times,  of  the 
involvement  of  the  individual  in  history.  An 
inexhaustible  flow  of  tales,  rather  short  than 
long,  evokes  a  kind  of  elemental  earthiness, 
tempered  by  nostalgia  and  humor.  This  is  the 
work  of  an  experimenter  who  is  seeking  and 
growing,  yet  it  never  loses  the  vitality  and  the 
freshness  of  the  true  storyteller.  I  can  think 
of  no  other  Spanish  “novelist”  to  whom  these 
words  might  apply. 

Claudio  Guillen 
Princeton  University 

**  S.  Vestdijk.  Het  glinsterend  pantser.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1957.  308  pages. 
9.75  fl. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Simon  Vestdijk  has 
accustomed  his  reading  public  to  an  amazing 
prolificacy  and  versatility.  As  a  critic  he  has 
been  ranked  with  Holland’s  best;  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  even  his  detractors  have  put  him  in  a  class 
by  himself.  Very  few  Dutch  critics  will  not 
call  him  brilliant,  though  to  many  his  bril¬ 
liance  is  undistinguished  from  what  they, 
slightingly,  call  his  “cerebrality.”  Briefly,  the 
complaint  about  him  is  that  he  is  “cold.”  It  is 
exactly  the  warmth  of  this  book  that  has  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  recent  reviewers. 

The  book  could  well  be  called  a  novel  of 
friendship.  The  narrator,  who  comes  to  a  little 
town,  soon  finds  himself  emotionally  involved 
with  two  women.  In  the  course  of  the  book 
both  women  are  lost  to  him — each  in  her  own 
way  falls  in  love  with  Victor  Slingeland,  a 
brilliant  conductor  and  a  school-fellow  of  the 
narrator.  Slingeland’s  treatment  of  these  wom¬ 
en  (and  of  ail  women)  is  the  secret  around 
which  the  book  revolves;  the  penetration  of 
this  secret  is  instrumental  in  turning  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  growing  hate  for  his  former  friend 
into  love. 

It  is  the  middle  part  of  this  book — when  the 
author  takes  us  back  twenty  years  to  the  town 
where  the  friendship  between  Slingeland  and 
himself  started — that  is  most  compelling.  Vest¬ 
dijk  manages  to  evoke  an  intense  nostalgia  in 
the  reader,  not  through  suggestively  sad  re¬ 
marks  or  hints — as  Graham  Greene,  say, 
might  have  done —  but  through  an  exhaustive 
description  of  the  boys’  relationship;  their  end¬ 
less  walks  and  conversations,  their  experiments 


with  love  and  hate,  are  all  chronicled  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  can  not  help  knowing 
their  inner  life,  which,  incidentally,  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  mood  of  the  town.  This  shared 
youth  is  more  important  than  anything  else, 
Vestdijk  seems  to  say;  whatever  happens  now, 
the  friendship  of  their  youth  should  prevail. 
The  flashback  is  more  than  a  flashback,  it  is 
an  agonizingly  real  memory. 

In  Het  glinsterend  pantser  Vestdijk  is  very 
open  about  the  emotional  content  of  the  situ¬ 
ation;  the  narrator  is  unusually  frank  about 
his  own  emotional  state;  the  book,  therefore, 
is  more  easily  digestible  than  those  Vestdijk 
novels  where  so  much  is  left  to  the  reader’s 
conjecture.  The  author-narrator  is  still  an  in¬ 
telligent  analyst  of  every  situation  he  encoun¬ 
ters,  but  his  thought  alone  does  not  carry  the 
action;  the  things  that  happen  to  him  are 
events  not  created  by  thought  but,  rather,  they 
create  it.  Vestdijk’s  style  is  brittle  and  direct; 
his  short  sentences  move  from  humor  to  deep 
thought  to  pathos  within  a  paragraph.  The 
novel’s  plea  for  friendship  would  have  been 
useless,  if  every  sentence  did  not  exude  com¬ 
passion  and  love. 

Manfred  Wolf 
San  Francisco  State  College 

**  Rebecca  West.  The  Court  and  the  Castle. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1957.  319  pages.  $3.75. 

Rebecca  West  selected  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  problems  confronting  man,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  individual  or  society  or 
both  are  fundamentally  corrupt  or  capable  of 
redemption,  as  the  subject  for  a  scries  of  Yale 
lectures. 

She  traces  the  persistent  recurrence  of  this 
question  in  literature  from  the  Renaissance 
down  to  our  own  day.  Starting  with  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  Hamlet,  she  proceeds  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  English  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  concludes  with  chap¬ 
ters  on  Proust  and  Kafka.  Each  writer  she 
secs  as  approaching  the  problem  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  and  emerging  with  an  answer 
fundamentally  cither  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 

Someone  has  said  that  all  great  problems 
arc  ultimately  theological,  and  Rebecca  West 
has  richly  illustrated  in  post-Renaissance  lit¬ 
erature  an  important  recurrent  theme  as  fur¬ 
nishing  significant  material  to  many  creative 
artists. 

John  Pic\ 
Marquette  University 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  "Headliners") 

^  R.  M.  Albcrcs.  Miguel  de  U namuno.  Paris,  idea  that  most  of  the  best  known  men  of  letters 


Universitaires.  1957.  126  pages. 

This  first  volume  in  the  popular  Classiques  du 
XX*  si^cle  series  devoted  to  a  representative  of 
Spanish  literature  is  intended  to  provide  the 
French  reader  with  a  concise  outline  of  the 
Spaniard’s  life  and  work.  Albercs’s  method  is 
one  of  identification  and  association:  Una¬ 
muno  fundamentally  belongs  to  the  group  of 
European  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  who  began  to  rebel  against  posi¬ 
tivism;  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  decided 
similarities  with  Peguy,  Chesterton,  Papini, 
and  Camus. 

The  French  critic  early  recognizes  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  encompassing  the  complexity  of  Una¬ 
muno’s  views  and  principles  within  these  few 
pages  and  consequently  points  out  that  “e’est 
pourquoi  nous  avons  prcf6r6,  a  la  recension 
des  divers  points  d’application  de  la  pensce 
unamunienne,  une  6tude  centrale  de  cette  pen- 
see.”  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  his 
philosophical  evolution  during  the  formative 
and  mature  years:  the  gnawing  conflict  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  reason,  the  obsession  with  the 
problem  of  Spain,  and  the  ever-increasing 
spirit  of  doubt  and  contradiction.  After  a  pene¬ 
trating  and  impressive  analysis  of  El  senti- 
miento  trdgico  de  la  vida,  Unamuno’s  master¬ 
piece,  Albcrcs  concludes  with  brief  sections 
about  the  novels,  drama,  and  poetry  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  Don  Miguel’s  thought,  amplified 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

Alberts ’s  manual  is  certainly  a  useful  con¬ 
tribution  for  propagating  Unamuno’s  credo 
in  France,  and  the  Spanish  quotations  are  ably 
translated  into  French.  A  bibliography  of 
French  editions  and  critical  studies  supplies 
interesting  facts  about  Unamuno’s  literary 
fortune  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
Le  Moyne  College 

Paul  Arnold.  Esoterisme  de  Shakespeare. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1955.  280  pages. 

600  fr. 

This  book  is  brilliant,  fascinating,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  hopelessly  erratic  and  hence 
wrong,  not  so  much  in  details  as  in  its  total 
argument.  Arnold  is  unquestionably  right 
when  he  describes  an  occult  tradition  in  Eng¬ 
lish  letters  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
ages;  but  when  he  attempts  to  establish  the 


of  the  age  were  engaged  in  soaring  into  a 
mystical,  wild  blue  intense  inane,  in  the  tracks 
of  everyone  from  Plotinus  to  Paracelsus,  he  is 
not  quite  right.  That  is  to  say,  what  he  does 
not  do  is  show  the  precise  use  writers  made  of 
their  mystical  knowledge,  although  one  would 
come  pretty  close  to  the  right  answer  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  masques  and,  particularly.  The 
Alchemist  of  Ben  Jonson.  Arnold’s  discussion 
of  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  as  un  mani- 
feste  philosophique,  and  his  rejection  of  Mme 
Longworth-Chambrun’s  reading  of  the  poem, 
constitute,  I  think,  a  serious  misreading. 
Shakespeare  was  indeed  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  an  undividable  one,  but  it  is 
not  the  one  of  Plotinus. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  W.  T.  Bandy,  Claude  Pichois,  eds.  & 
comps.  Baudelaire  devant  ses  contempo- 
rains.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1957.  349  pages  -f- 
4  plates.  890  fr. 

This  elegant  volume  owes  much  to  the  earlier 
compilation  of  testimonies,  anecdotes,  and 
judgments  on  Baudelaire  done  in  1933  by  that 
expert  bibliographer  and  specialist  of  happy 
literary  finds,  Walter  Bandy.  It  is  composed 
of  sundry  passages,  mostly  of  an  anecdotic 
character,  in  which  journalists,  fellow-poets, 
authors  of  memoirs  had,  between  1840  and 
1867,  recorded  their  vision  of  Baudelaire.  The 
book  is  curious  and  entertaining.  But,  contrary 
to  Pichois ’s  contention  in  the  preface,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  reveals  no  discernment  of  Baudelaire’s 
essential  originality  in  any  contemporary,  Gau¬ 
tier  and  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  perhaps  excepted. 
Indeed,  this  collection  of  disappointingly  su¬ 
perficial  documents  illustrates  Proust’s  favor¬ 
ite  saying  that,  between  what  a  man  appears 
to  be  in  his  everyday  life  and  what  he  medi¬ 
tates  and  confides  to  writing  when  in  solitude, 
there  lies  an  unbridgeable  abyss. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

*  Georges-Paul  Collet.  George  Moore  et  la 
France.  Geneve.  Droz.  1957.  233  paees. 
15  Sw.  fr. 

Few  English  writers  were  ever  more  imbued 
with  French  literature  than  was  George 
Moore.  This  scholarly  volume  explores  the 
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methods  and  manner  of  saturation.  After 
sketching  the  early  life  of  Moore,  it  paints  a 
sharp  picture  of  the  years  (1873-1880)  this 
British  apostle  of  French  letters  spent  in  Paris. 
The  Continental  flavor  he  injected  into  his 
own  books,  after  he  returned  to  England,  is 
then  treated  at  great  length.  The  final  section 
of  this  dissertation  demonstrates  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  such  writers  as  Balzac,  Gautier,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Zola,  and  Huysmans  had  upon  virtually 
all  that  Moore  wrote.  Exhaustive  research,  lu¬ 
cid  reasoning,  and  an  interesting  presentation 
of  material  add  up  to  a  noteworthy  study  of 
George  Moore  et  la  France. 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St,  Johns  University 

^  Charles  Dedeyan.  Gerard  de  Nerval  et 
rAllemagne.  Paris.  Socictc  d’Edition  d’En- 
seignement  Superieur.  1957.  265  pages. 
Professeur  Dedeyan  of  the  Sorbonne  follows 
the  tradition  of  the  great  comparative  literature 
students  of  France.  He  devoted  himself  to  an 
investigation  of  the  Faust  theme,  and  inevit¬ 
ably  came  to  his  present  topic.  He  treats  it 
with  care  and  knowledge,  very  factually  and 
without  exaggerating  the  relations  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  to  Germany  and  German  literature.  No 
doubt,  a  later  volume  will  go  into  further  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  these  facts.  They  include 
travels  to  Germany,  readings  and  transla¬ 
tions,  and  personal  contacts.  Among  the  names 
that  occur  beside  Goethe,  those  of  Mesmer, 
Hoffmann,  Heine,  Piickler,  Kotzebue,  Liszt, 
and  Wagner  stand  out.  The  journalistic  tenor 
of  that  age  and  its  literary  men  is  not  specifi¬ 
cally  discussed,  but  it  also  is  evident.  And  yet, 
there  is  the  same  seriousness  that  we  discern 
in  Immermann  or  Platen,  not  to  mention 
l^ngfellow  and  Browning.  Not  one  of  them 
withdrew  to  his  native  town  and  stopped  writ¬ 
ing,  leaving  the  edition  of  his  quartos  and 
folios  to  printers  or  friends.  As  we  gain  dis¬ 
tance  from  that  which  in  our  youth  still 
seemed  the  norm,  the  past  century,  we  wonder 
what  will  become  of  those  once  important 
men?  Will  they  ever  be  read  again  outside 
a  seminar? 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  y.  van  der  Eng.  Dostoevst{ij  romancier. 
’s-Gravenhage.  Mouton.  1957.  115  pages. 
10  fl. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  cast  additional 
light  on  the  relationship  between  Dostoev¬ 
sky’s  concept  of  the  world  and  his  methods  as 
a  novelist.  Since  his  novels  reflect  the  various 


questions  with  which  Russian  society  was  pre¬ 
occupied  in  his  days,  Dostoevsky  has  often 
lieen  referred  to  as  a  “realist.”  Yet,  despite  the 
usage  that  he  makes  of  this  current  material, 
he  seems  to  have  little  in  common  with  his 
great  contemporaries  of  the  Russian  realistic 
school.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  writer’s  differ¬ 
ent  method  of  documentation  and  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  judges  and  chooses  the  issues 
later  incorporated  into  his  books.  It  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  Dostoevsky’s  criticism  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  Gon^arov,  Tolstoy,  and  Turgenev  and 
in  his  objection  to  the  social-positivist  ap¬ 
proach  of  such  radical  critics  as  Cerny?cvsky, 
Pisarev,  and  Dobroljubov.  In  the  course  of 
this  controversy  Dostoevsky  discloses  his  own 
selective  criterion. 

Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 

**  I.  D.  Hubert.  Essai  d’exigese  racinienne: 
Les  secrets  timoins.  Paris.  Nizet.  1956.  278 
pages.  750  fr. 

This  interesting  study  considers  Racine  as  the 
master  of  poetic  creation  in  the  following 
plays:  La  Thebaide,  Alexandre  le  Grand,  An- 
dromaque,  Britanicus,  Berenice,  Bajazet, 
Mithridate,  I  phi  genie,  Fhidre,  Esther,  and 
Athalie.  Racine’s  works  are  seen  to  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  what  Hubert  calls  “la  coherence  in- 
terieure.”  They,  like  Shakespeare’s  works  and 
those  of  the  other  great  French  classicists,  arc 
possessed  of  an  “analogic”  system  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fourth,  the  most  important  unity. 
Racine  exploits  the  rule  of  the  three  unities  as 
an  aesthetic  device,  wherein  metaphor  is  the 
agent  that  integrates  time  and  place  with  plot 
and  structure. 

Hubert  suggests  that  La  Thebaide  and  Ale¬ 
xander  le  Grand  already  contain  the  germs  of 
Racine’s  more  successful  plays.  He  shows  how 
“amour-propre,”  a  kind  of  Narcissism,  is  man¬ 
ifest  in  all  the  plays,  and  is  in  fact  a  vital  ele¬ 
ment  in  them  along  with  the  search  for  perfec¬ 
tion,  a  primary  source  of  tragedy  in  this  the¬ 
ater.  It  is,  however,  through  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Racine’s  variation  of  his  materials  that 
Hubert  communicates  the  artistry  of  these  po¬ 
etic  creations.  Racine  is  revealed  as  ever  adapt¬ 
ing  his  style  to  the  subject,  and  the  style  pro¬ 
claims  his  deep  understanding  of  the  symbolic 
use  of  words. 

John  Van  Eerde 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

**  lean  Menard.  L’oeuvre  de  Boylesve.  Paris. 

Nizet.  1956.  271  pages.  650  fr. 

I  disagree  with  Menard  when,  in  his  foreword. 
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he  mentions  not  having  brought  Boylesve’s 
life  into  his  book,  because  “all  literary  work 
must  be  separated  from  its  creator  and  suffice 
itself;  otherwise,  how  can  we  speak  of  cre¬ 
ativeness?”  This  way  of  thinking,  made  fash¬ 
ionable  by  Thibaudet,  is  appropriate  only  for 
the  study  of  intellectual  writers  who  have  few 
or  no  emotions;  but  each  one  of  Boylesve’s 
novels  is  a  child  of  his  whole  self,  of  his  mind 
of  course,  but  also  of  his  heart  and  his  spirit 
and  even  his  flesh.  1  am  the  first  one  to  find 
and  to  admire  the  classic  and  the  realist  in  him, 
but  he  is  also  very  much  of  a  romantic;  so,  to 
me,  his  life  is  the  key  to  the  variety,  the  depth, 
and  the  artistry  of  his  work. 

This  reservation  made,  I  confess  I  greatly 
enjoyed  Menard’s  probing  and  perspicacious 
study  of  the  qualities  which  make  of  Boylesve’s 
novels  such  interesting  etchings  of  French 
manners  between  1870  and  1926,  and  make 
of  him  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  psychologists  of  this  period.  When  the 
deserved  but  too  exclusive  craze  for  Proust 
and  Gide  dies  out,  fair  and  intelligent  critics 
will  have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  two 
other  novelists  deserve  to  be  admired  and  stud¬ 
ied  as  much  as  the  first  two,  Boylesve  and 
Estaunie.  So  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  more  and  more  doctoral  theses 
are  written  on  Boylesve,  and  also  that  their 
authors  find  far-seeing  publishers  to  print 
them.  Andre  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

**  Charles  Moeller.  LittSrature  du  XX*  sihcle 
et  christianisme .  II;  La  foi  en  jesus-Christ. 
Ill:  Espoir  des  hommes.  Tournai.  Caster- 
man.  1957.  354,  506  pages.  105,  135  Bel.  fr. 
The  author,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Louvain,  in  the  second  volume  of  a  proposed 
five-volume  series  examines  certain  aspects  of 
selected  works  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Henry 
James,  Roger  Martin  du  Card,  and  Joseph 
Mal^gue.  A  careful  analysis  is  made  of  the 
philosophical  and  spiritual  elements  which 
have  gone  into  the  works  of  these  authors  with 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the  vapors  of 
negation  given  off  by  those  of  Sartre,  James, 
and  Martin  du  Card.  Moeller  views  Sartre’s 
outlook  as  the  one  most  brutally  opposed  to 
any  intervention  of  divine  grace  in  the  life  of 
man.  He  stoutly  and  intelligently  maintains 
that  Sartre’s  conclusions  arc  hopelessly  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  needlessly  grim  because  he  has  “load¬ 
ed  the  dice”  in  anticipation  of  such  conclusions 
by  choosing  to  examine  only  the  more  sordid 
aspects  of  human  existence  and  by  passing  this 
off  as  rigorous  objectivity. 


The  discussion  of  James’s  works  centers  on 
“le  neant  dc  la  vie  mondainc”  and  the  stylish 
atheism  so  much  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  Jamesian  protagonists  live.  They  arc  too 
much  concerned  with  social  correctness  and 
this  blinds  them  to  evil.  They  cannot  even  rec¬ 
ognize  it  (much  less  deal  with  it)  since  it  is 
usually  wrapped  in  the  convenient  cloak  of 
good  form.  Since  it  cannot  be  attacked  without 
a  display  of  bad  form,  roads  to  faith  and  salva¬ 
tion  cannot  exist  in  the  Jamesian  universe. 

The  second  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  comparative  study  of  Martin  du 
Card’s  ]ean  Barois  and  Malcgue’s  Augustin. 
The  eleventh-hour  conversion  of  Jean  Barois 
(one  based  primarily  on  the  fear  of  death)  is 
contrasted  with  Augustin’s  (one  based  on  the 
harmonious  blending  of  divine  guidance,  rea¬ 
son,  and  revelation).  The  latter,  the  author 
maintains,  gives  a  much  more  accurate  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  forces  which  lead  one  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  than  does  the  former.  In  short, 
Augustin  answers  the  charges  made  against 
French  Catholicism  by  Jean  Barois.  Readers 
will  be  duly  impressed  by  the  highly  learned 
comparison  of  these  two  works,  but  they  will 
no  doubt  be  disappointed  that  Moeller  saw  fit 
to  neglect  Les  Thibault  almost  completely. 

The  authors  studied  in  the  third  volume 
are:  Andre  Malraux,  Franz  Kafka,  Vercors, 
Mikhail  Sholokhov,  Thierry  Maulnier,  Alain 
Bombard,  Fran^oise  Sagan,  and  Ladislaus  Rey- 
mont.  The  section  on  Malraux  (170  pages) 
achieves  considerable  distinction  through  its 
highly  perceptive  evaluation  of  Malraux’s 
views  on  art.  The  pages  devoted  to  Kafka 
(122  in  number)  present  an  extremely  well 
documented  essay  which  is  both  scholarly  and 
stimulating.  The  other  studies,  though  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  the  first  two,  are  equally 
well  done.  Many  will  commend  the  author’s 
reaching  back  into  the  recent  past  to  discuss 
Sholokhov,  whose  four-volume  epic  The  Silent 
Don  is  by  now  so  widely  known  as  to  need  no 
further  comment  here,  and  Reymont,  whose 
The  Peasants  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest 
novels  of  rural  life  ever  written.  Espoir  des 
hommes  is  a  “must”  for  all  Malraux  and  Kafka 
scholars  as  well  as  for  those  students  of  world 
letters  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the  present 
century.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Ol{lahoma  City,  OI(la. 

**  Jacques  Nathan,  Jean  Beaugrand.  Les  lit¬ 
eratures  de  I’antiquite  classique.  Paris. 
Nathan.  1957.  637  pages  -f-  8  plates  -j-  2 
maps.  1,200  fr. 

Written  for  the  non-specialist,  the  paper-back. 
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striking  a  happy  medium  in  including  and 
omitting  detail,  presents  a  history  of  classical 
literature — particularly  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  but  also  extending  through  the 
Middle  Ages  and  modern  France.  Instead  of 
separating  the  Greek  from  the  Roman  writers, 
the  authors  employ  a  sensible  division  accord¬ 
ing  to  types  of  literature,  under  the  following 
headings:  epic;  tragedy;  comedy;  didactic  po¬ 
etry;  lyric,  elegiac  and  pastoral;  satire,  epistles, 
and  fables;  history;  oratory;  philosophy;  novel 
and  letters.  The  chapter  on  epic,  for  example, 
discusses  Homer,  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Ver¬ 
gil,  Lucan,  epic  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  epic 
in  France  since  the  Renaissance.  When  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  historical  development,  the  chap¬ 
ters  mention  also  Italian  and  Spanish  authors. 
The  general  discussion  is  preceded  by  a  chap¬ 
ter  {ca.  50  pages)  on  background  material  for 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  followed  by  a 
separate  treatment  (ca.  100  pages)  of  ancient 
Christian  literature. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  volume,  in  spite  of  its 
length,  could  not  include  all  the  classical  writ¬ 
ers  and  all  the  works  of  every  writer.  Although 
the  specialist  may  disagree  in  some  instances 
with  the  selections  and  in  other  cases  with 
statements  of  detail  (e.g.,  that  the  Thirteen 
Letters  attributed  to  Plato  probably  are  not 
genuine),  the  presentation  is  scholarly,  lucid, 
and  highly  commendable. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

**  V.  L.  Saulnier.  Le  dessein  de  Rabelais. 

Paris.  Soci^tc  d’£dition  d’Enseignement 

Superieur.  221  pages. 

This  is  the  most  significant  study  of  Rabelais 
since  L.  Febvre’s  examination  of  his  religion 
(1942).  It  is  written  by  the  most  eminent 
French  Rabelais  scholar  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
reinterpretation  of  the  Tiers  Uvre  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest  and  the  basic  theme  is  that  of 
divination  or  foreknowledge.  The  Tiers  Uvre 
is  organized  in  three  episodes:  a  defense  of 
debts  (which  means  mutual  cooperation),  a 
consultation  of  authorities  on  religion,  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  and  philosophy  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  problem,  and  a  praise  of  Pantagrui- 
lion.  The  study  has  four  annexes:  a  scenario  of 
the  Tiers  Uvre;  the  geography  and  chronol¬ 
ogy;  an  explanation  of  the  consultants;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Praise  of  Folly  upon  the  whole 
book.  The  Quart  Uvre  is  a  voyage  upon  the 
sea  of  superstitions. 

Unton  C.  Stevens 
University  of  Alabama 


**  Ilonka  Schmidt  Mackey.  Lou  Salomi:  In- 
spiratrice  et  interprhte  de  Nietzsche,  Rill{e 
et  Freud.  Paris.  Nizet.  1956.  210  pages. 
650  fr. 

Almost  twenty  years  after  her  death  in  1937 
the  first  biography  of  Lou  Andreas  Salome 
has  appeared  in  print — not  in  her  native  Rus¬ 
sian  or  in  her  adopted  German,  but  in  French, 
written  by  a  Canadian  author.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  course  of  her  life,  taking  her  from  her 
childhood  days  in  St.  Petersburg  to  Nietzsche, 
Rilke,  and  Freud,  not  to  mention  her  well  es¬ 
tablished  record  as  a  writer  in  her  own  right, 
ought  to  have  been  a  challenge  to  a  skilled  bi¬ 
ographer  long  ago.  Perhaps  Lou  Andreas  Sa¬ 
lome’s  writings  will  have  to  be  gathered  again 
and  republished  to  impress  us  with  the  wide 
range  of  reference  that  was  hers.  Ilonka 
Schmidt  Mackey,  at  any  rate,  has  done  well 
to  remind  us  of  her,  even  if  her  biography  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  a  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  spade  work,  very  academ¬ 
ic  and  often  exasperatingly  conventional,  al¬ 
though  written  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  admira¬ 
tion.  To  do  justice  to  Lou  Andreas  Salome  in¬ 
tellectually  and  artistically  requires  a  study  of 
infinitely  wider  scope. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Alfred  Simon.  Molihre  par  lui-meme.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Seuil.  1957.  192  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 

This  study,  the  fortieth  in  the  Ecrivains  de 
toujours  series,  offers  engaging  reading.  It 
is  a  treasure  of  information  for  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  au  courant  not  only  in  what  pertains 
to  “ce  ph6nomcne  entre  Corneille  et  Racine” 
but  also  to  the  material  conditions  of  the  thea¬ 
ter  in  Moli^re’s  time.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  author  endeavors  to  identify  Moliere  with 
certain  of  his  characters  and  gives  supporting 
evidence  drawn  from  several  plays  to  this  end. 
The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  life  of  Moliere.  Although  the  bibli¬ 
ography  does  not  include  certain  recent  and 
important  works  on  the  author,  it  is  none  the 
less  sufficient  for  this  type  of  study.  Certainly 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  a 
wealth  of  well-chosen  reproductions  dealing 
with  the  Paris,  Versailles,  and  theater  of  Mo- 
liere’s  day,  drawn  from  the  Fonds  Rondel  at 
the  Arsenal,  and  a  good  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  foremost  interpreters  of  the  main 
characters  down  through  the  years. 

Laurier  G.  Rousseau 
Marquette  University 
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Georges  Bataille.  he  bleu  du  del.  Paris. 
Pauvert.  1957.  217  pages.  900  fr. 
Although  published  in  1957,  this  “novel”  was 
written  in  1935  and  is,  therefore,  anterior  to 
the  essays  and  novels  of  Bataille  published 
heretofore,  of  which  we  shall  name  at  least 
Histoire  de  I’oe  'tl,  La  haine  de  la  poesie,  L’Abbi 
C.,  and  L’hotisme,  all  revealing,  more  or  less, 
this  same  turbid  fusion  of  erotic  obsession, 
mystic  intuition,  and  moral  and  aesthetic  ni¬ 
hilism. 

In  his  Avant-Propos  Bataille  declares  that  a 
grief  which  ravaged  him  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  book  “is  the  sole  source  of  the  monstrous 
anomalies  of  he  bleu  du  del.”  But  we  wonder, 
nevertheless,  if  this  explanation  justifies,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  this  long  account 
of  degradation  and  necrophily  unfolding 
against  the  background  of  the  political  events 
of  the  pre-war  period,  and  if  this  bitter  and 
sickening  cry  of  revolt  would  not  fit  in  better 
in  a  journal  of  psychopathy.  Yet  let  us  not  deny 
this  disciple  of  Sade  an  incontestable  power 
of  lucidity  and  nightmarish  evocation. 

Rend  Lang 
Tulane  University 

^  Annette  Boraud.  Quand  la  doche  s'arre- 
tera.  Paris.  Denocl.  1957. 171  pages.  450  fr. 
Written  with  a  minimum  of  volubility,  a  rigor¬ 
ous  selection  in  phrase  and  episode,  this  slim 
novel  casts  a  spell  more  than  it  tells  a  story. 
This  is  all  we  know:  A  young  vagabond,  seek¬ 
ing  hospitality  in  a  village  along  his  route, 
stumbles  upon  a  drama  that  involves  the  en¬ 
tire  community.  The  bell  that  he  hears  comes 
from  a  nearby  convent.  Will  the  stubborn  vil¬ 
lagers,  who  for  days  have  been  listening  to  its 
tolling,  make  up  their  minds  to  save  the  nuns 
from  slowly  starving  to  death?  Without  know¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  it,  we  recognize  here  a  drama  of  pride,  of 
solitude  versus  human  solidarity.  When  the 
vagabond  goes  on  his  way,  the  story  is  over, 
but  the  conjuration  of  mystery,  horror,  and 
the  play  of  fundamental  passions  lingers  long 
in  the  reader’s  mind. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Jean  Cayrol.  Le  dimenagement.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1956.  221  pages.  480  fr. 

Jean  Cayrol  is  in  the  process  of  creating  some 
of  the  most  curious  and  certainly  most  import¬ 
ant  French  novels  of  these  times.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  somewhere,  “Le  lecteur  doit  participer  au 
livre,  le  faire  fructifier,  le  reveler  ^  lui-mcme.” 


This  is  exactly  what  he  has  been  doing  for  the 
reader  for  ten  years  now,  and  this  latest  novel 
is  one  of  his  very  best  in  this  respect.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  peaceful,  honest  couple,  who  after 
thirty  years  of  married  life  move  into  a  new 
apartment.  This  move  suddenly  upsets  their 
entire  manner  of  living  and  reveals  to  them  a 
new  horrible  truth:  They  no  longer  love  one 
another;  they  are  not  really  peaceful,  honest 
folk.  They  discover  that  their  thirty  years  have 
been  empty,  useless,  and  undermined  with 
hypocrisy,  lies,  and  illusion. 

The  novel  is  the  product  of  a  writer  who  has 
reached  his  maturity.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

**  Pierre  Cosson.  ...et  qui  laissent  tomber 
leurs  armes.  Paris.  Grasset.  1956.  254 
pages.  600  fr. 

The  author’s  thesis  is  the  key  to  his  title:  “il 
avait  commis  le  pech6  capital:  le  refus  de  cette 
grace  violente,  offerte  a  tous  les  coeurs  ravages 
de  la  terre,  a  tous  ceux  que  dclivre  I’exil  et 
qui,  pour  un  outil,  laissent  tomber  leurs 
armes.” 

A  French  captain  and  war  hero,  tired  by 
European  complexities,  participates  in  found¬ 
ing  “Hellvalley,”  a  pioneer  settlement  in 
Northwestern  Canada.  He  is  nearly  trapped 
by  his  forged  papers,  but  finally  becomes  a 
Canadian.  Some  excellent  adventure  scenes, 
interesting  linguistically  through  their  use  and 
adaptation  of  English  technological  terms, 
some  good  delineations  of  frontier  types,  per¬ 
haps  most  significantly  a  belated  echo  of 
“Amerika,  du  hast  es  besser.” 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Lise  Deharme.  .  .  .  et  la  bete.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1957.  94  pages.  350  fr. 

Known  to  us  as  the  author  of  the  charming, 
farcical  La  porte  i  c6ti  (B.A.  25:2,  p.  136), 
Lise  Deharme  writes  here  in  a  more  serious 
vein,  although  with  the  same  mordant  wit. 
Her  libelle  has  a  thesis:  Man  is  heartless.  His 
cruelty  to  animals,  his  ingratitude  towards  his 
domestic  companions  proves  it.  The  booklet  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  Ramsay,  a 
much-beloved  dog.  An  attractive  libelle  (ev¬ 
erybody  knows,  says  the  author,  that  libelle  is 
derived  from  libellule . . .). 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Andre  Dhotel.  L’ile  aux  oiseaux  de  fer. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1956.  140  pages.  390  fr. 
This  wistful  satire  of  technology  and  totali¬ 
tarianism  seems  to  borrow  elements  from  the 
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conte  philosophique  and  from  modern  science- 
fiction.  The  hero,  Julien  Grainebis,  French 
woodcutter,  is  a  kind  of  latter-day  Candide, 
and  the  mechanized  society  against  which  the 
author  pits  him  suggests  a  Huxleyan  brave 
new  world.  Individual  initiative  is  outlawed 
on  the  strange  island  where  Julien  is  ma¬ 
rooned;  thoughts  follow  machine-made  norms, 
and  efficient,  ubiquitous  iron  birds  maintain 
rigid  discipline.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  enigma  of  love,  unforeseen  in  the  engi¬ 
neers’  blueprints,  Julien  might  never  have  re¬ 
gained  his  human  condition. 

Dhotel  writes  with  charm  and  refreshing 
optimism.  His  book  will  delight  those  who 
still  hold  fast  to  ideals. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Pierre  Dominique.  Rachel  deux  fois  per¬ 
due.  Paris.  Fayard.  1957.  221  pages.  500  fr. 
Of  these  four  short  stories,  the  title  story  is  the 
best.  All  are  psychological  and  provide  exam¬ 
ples  of  that  French  tradition  which  provides 
stories  well  told,  especially  if  the  love  interest 
is  intermingled  with  financial  considerations, 
inheritances,  necklaces,  valuable  pictures,  bank 
credit.  The  “hero”  is  a  sad  human  specimen 
throughout,  invariably  inferior  to  the  strong- 
minded  heroine,  and  thus  predestined  to  be 
cuckolded.  All  these  tales  would  do  well  on 
the  screen.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

**  Maurice  Druon.  Les  rois  maudits.  IV:  La 
loi  des  males,  IS  16-1 3 17,  Paris.  Mondiales. 
1957.  334  pages.  600  fr. 

Maurice  Druon’s  novelistic  recreation  of  medi¬ 
eval  France  continues  into  its  fourth  volume 
with  a  gripping  tale  of  murder  and  intrigue, 
climaxed  by  the  colorful  pageantry  of  a  coro¬ 
nation  at  Reims  as  Philippe  de  Poitiers  is  made 
France’s  Philipjje  V  by  virtue  of  la  loi  des 
males,  the  “Salic  law”  of  regal  succession 
which  his  jurists  have  exhumed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  High  points  in  the  narrative  are  the  sa¬ 
tirical  account  of  the  Lyons  conclave  at  which 
Cardinal  Jacques  Dueze  is  elected  Pope  John 
XXII,  and  the  melodramatic,  but  plausible, 
account  of  how  a  substituted  infant  was  poi¬ 
soned  instead  of  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis 
X,  the  five-day-old  King  Jean  I,  by  the  child’s 
godmother,  the  demonic  Countess  of  Artois. 
The  “dramatic  life”  of  this  royal  child  will  be 
recounted  in  one  of  the  volumes  to  form  part 
of  a  second  series  of  Les  rois  maudits. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 


**  Luc  Estang.  L’interrogatoire.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1957.  269  pages.  600  fr. 

Reverting  to  the  novel  for  his  ninth  volume  in 
prose,  Estang  presents  a  bizarre  situation  in¬ 
deed.  A  Communist  agent  is  trained  to  pose  as 
a  priest  in  a  satellite  country  in  order  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  Party.  The  Church  and  its 
doctrine  are  seen  thereby  as  serving  purely  po¬ 
litical  and  quite  alien  ends  so  that  one  day 
the  Kremlin  may  replace  the  Vatican,  and 
Rome,  to  paraphrase  Gabriel  Marcel,  “ne  sera 
plus  dans  Rome.”  The  beginning  of  the  book 
is  somewhat  confusing  at  first  glance,  because 
the  novelist  begins  near  the  end  of  the  action 
and  then  immediately  reports  events  from  the 
beginning  by  setting  his  scene  in  a  court  of  in¬ 
quiry.  But  once  the  scheme  is  understood  the 
reader  is  moved  along  in  suspense. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Etiemble.  L'ennemie  publique.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1957.  207  pages.  650  fr. 

Etiemble,  whose  studies  on  Rimbaud  gained 
widespread  attention,  spent  the  war  years  in 
the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  a  southwestern 
rancher.  He  became  acquainted  with  several 
Indian  tribes  and  used  their  customs  and  the 
contrast  between  the  simple  native  and  the 
sophisticated  whites  as  background  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  play  that  deals  with  the  gap  between 
innocence  and  guilt,  the  contented  primitive 
and  the  power-thirsty  white  man,  in  a  fashion 
that  reminds  the  reader  forcibly  of  Huxley  and 
even  of  Orwell.  Etiemble  calls  his  play  a  mys- 
tbre  and  attempts  to  give  it  the  strong  con¬ 
trasts  of  a  woodcut,  white  and  black  and 
nothing  in  between. 

The  Indian,  representing  mankind  before 
the  fall,  is  helped  in  his  struggle  for  survival 
against  the  superpowerful  white  destroyers  by 
a  white  woman  transfuge. 

Etiemble  expressed  in  his  distant  refuge  his 
hopes  for  a  new  French  republic,  dure  et  pure; 
as  such,  the  play  deserves  attention  and  also  as 
a  European  contribution  to  the  American 
scene. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Jean-Jacques  Gautier.  Vous  aurez  de  mes 
nouvelles.  Paris.  Julliard.  1957.  235  pages. 
500  fr. 

J.-J.  Gautier  has  published  more  than  ten 
novels  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  better  known  to 
the  public  as  the  pitiless  theater  critic  of  the 
Figaro,  whose  reviews  often  caused  an  uproar 
on  the  boulevard.  It  seems  that  his  analyti- 
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cal  mind  qualifies  him  best  to  write  those 
short  impromptus  that  are  a  literary  specialty 
of  the  French.  Gautier  has  the  keen  eye,  the 
wit,  and  an  inclination  to  act  the  moralist  that 
are  needed  to  write  these  snapshots. 

C.  Pine  tie 
Wagner  College 

**  Jean  Godfrin.  ]’ai  choisi  la  Resistance.  Ro- 
dez.  Subervie.  1957.  413  pages.  1,200  fr. 
Claude  Laxart,  the  hero  of  Jean  Godfrin’s 
story,  is  a  somewhat  tormented  character  who 
hates  the  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
Jews,  the  Free  Masons,  and  the  Britons,  all  of 
these  being  the  target  of  his  endless  vitupera¬ 
tions.  Die-hard  Royalist,  he  keeps  deploring 
the  absence  of  a  king  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  He  applauds  the  birth  of  Fascism, 
and  his  admiration  goes  to  Mussolini  and  Hit¬ 
ler. 

He  relates  his  life  as  one  who  belongs  to  the 
two  World  Wars  generation.  The  tale  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  two  love  affairs,  one  a  naive  idyl 
that  takes  place  around  a  piano;  the  other  starts 
in  Rome  where  he  meets  a  pretty  Fascist  girl, 
who  becomes  his  wife.  For  one  thing,  the  story 
is  far  too  long,  and  the  belligerent  theses  of  the 
narrator  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  systematically  carried  to  excess. 
In  the  last  chapters,  Claude  is  a  notorious  col¬ 
laborator  in  Vichy,  and  since  his  position 
would  have  been  rather  embarrassing  after  the 
victory  of  the  Allies,  when  this  became  in¬ 
eluctable,  the  author  put  an  end  to  the  story 
by  having  his  hero  assassinated  by  . . .  the  Jews. 
Very  simple  ending  indeed,  and  to  say  the 
least,  quite  unexpected. 

But  what  about  the  title,  “I  have  chosen  the 
Resistance”?  It  is  deceiving  because  the  Vichy- 
ist  Claude  Laxart,  of  course,  never  joined  the 
maquis:  His  resistance  was  against  Democ¬ 
racy,  the  Gaullists,  and  the  Allies. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

**  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Aorasie.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1957.  135  pages.  420  fr. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  singular. 
The  author,  dressed  in  formal  evening  clothes, 
is  given  a  handbag  containing  some  money, 
by  his  lady  dinner  companion  so  that  he  can  go 
to  the  cashier  to  pay  the  bill.  Before  he  gets 
back  to  her  table  he  has  dreamed  of  being  a 
substitute  actor,  really  in  love  with  the  actress 
playing  opposite  him;  of  spending  the  night 
with  her  in  the  theater;  of  fighting  a  duel  with 
the  dramatist  who  later  marries  the  actress;  of 


being  a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital,  and  many 
other  nightmarish  adventures. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

**  Irene  Monesi.  Althia.  Paris.  Seuil.  1957. 

187  pages.  500  fr. 

This  short  first  novel  concerns  a  childish  twen¬ 
ty-nine  year  old  girl,  apparently  happily  mar¬ 
ried,  mother  of  two  children,  who  develops  a 
violent  crush  on  a  former  ballerina,  the  teach¬ 
er  of  her  two  young  daughters.  She  becomes 
an  object  of  pity  to  the  various  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  her  passionate  affair,  particularly  to 
her  incredibly  understanding  husband.  This 
is  a  “psychological”  novel,  told  by  the  young 
wife  in  the  first  person.  The  characters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  undeveloped.  This  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  since  the  presentation  of  the  main 
psychological  problem  lacks  sufficient  intensity 
to  carry  the  book  alone.  The  style  of  writing 
is  occasionally  awkward. 

Jane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Houston 

**  Claude  Morgan.  L’amour  parfait.  Paris. 

Ferenezi.  1957.  307  pages.  500  fr. 

Morgan  is  a  prolific  novelist,  the  former  editor 
of  Les  Lettres  Franfaises,  and  the  losing  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  suit  for  libel  brought  in  1947  by 
Kravchenko,  the  author  of  a  book  attacking 
Soviet  Russia.  Morgan,  then,  is  an  experienced 
novelist  and  propagandist.  In  L’amour  par¬ 
fait,  he  shows  professional  skill  as  he  shifts 
from  third-person  narrative  to  confessions  and 
interior  monologues. 

These  varied  points  of  view  reveal  the  hero, 
who  believes  that  man  can  create  a  brotherly 
world,  and  the  hero’s  wife  who,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  believes  that  man  must  submit  to  natu¬ 
ral  laws.  In  this  conflict,  the  hero’s  victory 
comes  from  his  being  a  neutral  Stalinist.  Event¬ 
ually,  he  triumphs  in  the  world  of  Khruschev 
and  in  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  woman  who, 
like  him,  feels  responsible  for  mankind. 

Martha  O’ Nan 
Millif^in  University 

**  Zoc  Oldenbourg.  ReveilUs  de  la  vie.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1956.  445  pages.  950  fr. 

The  author  here  portrays  a  lost  generation. 
She  depicts  two  sets  of  Emigres,  white  Russian 
and  Jewish  German,  before  the  Second  World 
War  in  France.  Most  of  the  problems  embod¬ 
ied  in  each  group  are  conveyed  through  the 
personal  stories  of  two  families  and  the  even 
more  personal  love-entanglement  of  Stephanie 
Lindberg  and  Ilya  Lanskoi.  In  a  way,  these 
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young  people  would  not  ask  anything  better 
than  the  chance  to  become  French  citizens  and 
get  immersed  in  French  culture,  but  their  el¬ 
ders  have  developed  in  them  an  intense  loyalty 
to  their  own  values.  So  Stephanie  and  Ilya 
have  to  fight  a  losing  battle  between  their  love 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  bound  to  hurt 
someone.  The  conflict  is  worsened  not  only 
by  their  racial  differences,  but  by  the  special 
nuance  of  Stephanie’s  Catholicism.  The  Lind- 
bergs  are  converted  Jews  and  the  father  can 
not  accept  his  daughter’s  marrying  outside  his 
race  and  religion.  Finally,  out  of  devotion  to 
her  father  who  has  been  sent  to  a  concentration 
camp,  Stephanie  renounces  her  love  and  severs 
all  ties  with  Ilya,  himself  a  prisoner. 

There  is  no  triteness  in  Reveilles  de  la  vie, 
but  a  frank  attempt  to  picture  young  people  in 
love  with  life,  confronted  with  problems  too 
knotty  for  them,  groping  among  hardships 
they  would  like  to  ignore.  Unfortunately,  the 
book  is  poorly  composed  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Leo  Lindberg,  no  character  really 
comes  alive.  The  style  lacks  terseness  and  the 
dialogues  are  too  closely  patterned  upon  life. 
With  its  shortcomings,  the  book  still  offers  pro¬ 
vocative  reading. 

Jean  Collignon 
Douglass  College 

Robert  de  Poccadaz.  Les  avides.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1957.  288  pages.  750  fr. 

Many  all-too<ommon  human  frailties  are 
brought  out  in  this  story  of  the  unfortunate 
marriage  of  two  Scout  leaders.  Lucienne,  seven 
years  her  husband’s  senior,  had  dominated  her 
little  feminine  world  through  a  sort  of  fearful 
fascination,  rather  than  affection  or  respect. 
As  for  Paul,  writing  years  later  of  the  boy  he 
had  been  in  1940,  he  finds  his  old  self  egotisti¬ 
cal  to  the  point  of  megalomania.  In  his  work 
with  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  had  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  other  values  besides  intelligence.  (Sure¬ 
ly  the  least  to  be  expected  of  a  Scout  leader  is 
a  normal  amount  of  self<ontrol.) 

Since  they  had  come  from  different  social 
classes,  their  parents  had  played  a  part  in  their 
separation.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Paul 
realizes  that  what  they  had  mistaken  for  love 
was  sensuality  and  false  idealism.  If  the  reader 
is  perturbed  by  their  sexuality  and  the  many 
scenes  of  violence — well,  that  is  the  way  it  was. 
While  both  of  them  could  have  been  proud  of 
their  records  in  World  War  Two,  “notre 
guerre  intime”  was  a  fiasco  because  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  two  gifted  but  unstable  people  to 
make  any  concessions.  For  the  survivor,  the 
healing  influence  of  time,  the  consolations  of 


religion,  and  the  soul-searching  of  maturity 
have  restored  the  scale  to  its  proper  balance. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Yves  Rcgnier.  Le  Royaume  de  Benou.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1957.  216  pages.  630  fr. 

What  would  the  result  be  were  one  to  mix  the 
charm,  naivete,  and  simplicity  of  Le  Grand 
Meaulnes  with  the'  perspicacity  (though  not 
the  satire)  of  Les  lettres  persanes?  Add  to  this 
unlikely  melange  something  more  than  a  trace 
of  the  moeurs  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  and  the 
result  approximates  Le  Royaume  de  Benou.  A 
trip  to  this  fictitious  realm  by  the  narrator,  a 
fonctionnaire,  is  the  pretext  for  an  indirect 
commentary  on  European  life  and  manners. 
A  pastoral  of  unconsummated,  but  not  unre¬ 
quited  love  serves  as  the  story  for  the  latter  half 
of  this  brief,  well-written  novel — but  one 
neither  as  delicate  as  Le  Grand  Meaulnes  nor 
as  revolutionary  (in  different  ways)  as  Les 
lettres  persanes  or  La  Nouvelle  Hiloise. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

Jules  Renard.  Theatre  complet.  Paris.  Le 
Bclier.  1957.  420  pages.  1,500  fr. 

Although  Jules  Renard  dealt  only  superficially 
with  the  great  themes  of  literature  (love,  death, 
and  war),  the  editor  of  this  volume,  Louis 
Pauwels,  justifies  his  attention  towards  this 
author  by  Renard’s  great  desire  to  present  a 
straightforward  and  accurate  account  of  his 
observations  of  everyday  life.  The  reader  will 
also  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  editor 
can  entitle  his  volume  complet  while  omitting 
two  of  Renard’s  works.  Preceding  each  of  the 
eight  plays  published  is  an  introduction  con¬ 
taining  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  con¬ 
temporary  impressions  concerning  its  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  presentation.  Not  the  least  of  the  vol¬ 
ume’s  merits  is  the  insertion  of  a  paper  read 
by  the  author  concerning  his  famous  work  Foil 
de  Carotte.  Any  bookshelf  on  this  period 
should  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  this 
volume. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

Claude  Roy.  Le  soleil  sur  la  terre.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1956.  268  pages.  690  fr. 

The  author  describes  his  book  as  a  novel  strip¬ 
ped  of  fictional  elements,  or  f)erhaps  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  our  world’s  chronic  illness.  Its  main 
concern  is  man’s  happiness  but,  due  to  current 
circumstances,  its  major  theme  centers  on 
man’s  misery.  Along  with  the  chief  witness  we 
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arc  taken  wherever  men’s  lives  arc  at  stake  to 
improve  their  lot,  be  it  New  York  or  Rome, 
Prague  or  Paris,  small  villages  in  rural  France 
or,  above  all,  Tunisia,  fighting  for  her  indepen¬ 
dence.  With  sober  passion  and  concentrated 
lucid  indignation,  this  report  disposes  of  op¬ 
timism — childish  or  sanctimonious — only  to 
press  its  conviction  that  failure  should  not  pre¬ 
vent  brave  men  from  persevering. 

Jean  Collignon 
Douglass  College 

**  Fran^oisc  Sagan.  Dans  un  mots,  dans  un 
an.  Paris.  Julliard.  1957.  189  pages.  500  fr. 
Besides  demonstrating  once  more  Fran^oise 
Sagan’s  infallible  flair  for  titles,  her  third  nov¬ 
el  shows  growing  mastery  of  her  craft  in  her 
handling  more  than  three  characters.  One 
might  even  trace  parallels  to  Racine’s  play 
Berenice  which  furnished  the  title.  But  it  is 
more  interesting  to  observe  a  double  irony: 
that  between  past  love  and  present  grief  at 
parting  described  by  Racine,  and  the  relation 
between  partial  love  and  muted  grief  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  present  author.  Even  the  time 
and  place  settings  approach  and  mock  the 
classical  unities:  a  winter  at  Paris.  But  this 
means  many  winters  in  different  landscapes  of 
the  same  city.  The  irony  is  underlined  by 
many  sharp  epigrams  and  telling,  if  inarticu¬ 
late,  conversations. 

Fran^oise  Sagan  remains  a  writer  to  be 
watched  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Marianne  Bon  wit 
University  of  California 

^  Claire  Sainte-Soline.  La  mort  de  Benjamin. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  284  pages.  780  fr. 
Benjamin  is  a  dying  man  ...  his  death  has 
been  prognosticated  by  doctors,  foreseen  by  his 
family  and  friends,  awaited  by  himself.  The 
last  illness  requires  three  weeks  to  bring  the 
protagonist  to  death’s  door.  The  entire  novel 
plays  itself  out  in  this  time  and  within  this 
framework.  Bold,  self-willed  and  almost  gross, 
Benjamin  tries  to  save  himself  by  the  sheer  will 
to  live.  In  his  struggle  to  escape  fate,  Benjamin 
fatigues  his  family,  loses  the  respect  of  his  bus¬ 
iness  associates,  and  exasperates  himself.  Even 
his  strong  and  individualistic  character  does 
not  suffice  to  help  him  control  life  around  him 
as  he  always  had.  The  personal  tragedy  of  the 
“hero”  is  rendered  more  instructive  by  occa¬ 
sional  “flashbacks”  into  his  former  life,  and 
the  ambiguity  of  the  relations  between  Benja¬ 
min  and  Agn^s,  his  sister,  might  possibly  raise 
a  few  eyebrows. 


Sainte-Soline  writes  with  understanding  and 
with  clarity.  Some  of  the  notions  remind  us 
inadvertently  of  Proust,  but  the  style  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  author’s  own. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pri nceto  n  Uni versity 

Armand  Salacrou.  Une  femme  trop  hon- 
nete.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  221  pages. 
490  fr. 

After  reading  Une  femme  trop  honnete,  Jean- 
Louis  Barrault  said  to  his  friend  Salacrou: 
“C’est  pcut-ctre  ta  meilleure  piice.”  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  surprising  statement  and  one 
wonders  why  Barrault  thought  so.  The  play 
is  not  as  good  as  Les  nuits  de  la  colere,  L'incon- 
nue  d’ Arras,  or  La  terre  est  ronde. 

The  playwright  tells  us  that  he  took  the 
story  from  an  item  he  found  in  an  Italian 
newspaper.  It  told  of  a  woman  who  hired  a 
man  to  kill  her  husband,  because  she  had 
been  unfaithful  to  him  and  felt  obliged  to 
leave  him  and  go  off  with  her  lover,  although 
she  still  loved  her  husband.  When  the  killer 
fails  to  kill  the  husband  or  to  give  back  the 
money  he  had  been  given  for  doing  the  job, 
the  situation  becomes  tediously  complicated. 
But  even  an  unexpected  ending  does  not  make 
a  good  play.  Salacrou  can  do  better  than  this. 
He  has.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Alix  d’  Unienville.  Qui  es-tu?  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1957.  189  pages  420  fr. 

In  spite  of  its  ambiguity  the  title  confines  it¬ 
self  to  the  suspects  and  victims  of  this  novel  of 
maniacal  murder.  The  characters,  of  necessity 
defined  only  sketchily,  are  a  series  of  silhou¬ 
ettes  flashed  against  a  barren  and  wintry  pas¬ 
toral  background  of  which  the  silence,  once 
indicative  of  peace  and  contentment,  now 
evokes  terror  and  suspicion.  Indeed,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  handling  of  natural  phenomena  restores 
to  Mother  Nature  the  functions  delegated  to 
her  by  the  old  masters  of  the  mystery  story. 
Winds  and  shadows  are  here  the  protagonists 
and  minimize  the  unfortunate,  though  minor 
role  of  those  villains  of  contemporary  crime 
fiction:  a  trench-coated  detective  reluctant  to 
remove  his  hat,  and  psychoanalysis  complete 
with  Oedipus  complex.  Suspense  is  skilfully 
maintained  with  subtle  interplay  of  subjec¬ 
tive  and  physical  evidence  causing  the  reader’s 
finger  of  suspicion  to  hesitate  and  waver. 

A  good  evening’s  reading,  preferably  under¬ 
taken  in  the  afternoon  by  the  more  impres¬ 
sionable.  Arnold  foseph 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Paul  Vialar.  Les  robes  noires.  Paris.  Mon- 
dialcs.  1955.  312  pages.  600  fr. 

- Place  de  la  Republique.  Paris.  Mon- 

dialcs.  1956.  244  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  Chronique  fran- 
faise  du  XX*  siecle,  Les  etoiles  de  Mars,  cen¬ 
tered  on  military  life.  The  second  volume, 
which  depicts  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  le¬ 
gal  profession,  is  a  daring  story  describing  the 
lives  of  two  lawyers,  the  transparently  honest 
Joseph  Barasquin  and  the  clever  and  highly 
successful  Arsene  Francois  and  his  wife  and 
collaborator,  Agnes  Jobert.  The  latter,  sister 
of  the  hero  of  Les  itoiles  de  Mars,  provides 
the  link  between  the  two  volumes.  By  his 
ingenious  method  of  paralleling  two  lawyers 
whose  training  was  interrupted  by  the  First 
World  War,  Vialar  has  been  able  to  depict 
not  only  life  between  the  two  wars  but  some  of 
the  legal  problems  brought  about  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  of  France  and  the  subsequent 
trials  of  known  collaborators  after  the  Lib¬ 
eration.  In  spite  of  a  mass  of  detail,  the  novel 
reads  easily,  thanks  to  several  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions  and  the  sentimental  life  of  the  “honest” 
lawyer.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  author  that  his 
book  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  suspense 
novel. 

The  third  in  the  series  reveals  backstage 
scenes  of  political  life  in  France  since  the  Lib¬ 
eration.  Although  these  three  books  are  in¬ 
dependent  units,  the  continuity  is  established 
by  including  one  of  the  most  important  char¬ 
acters  of  the  previous  novels,  Mme  Agnes 
Arscne-Franqois,  whose  lawyer  husband  is  still 
in  jail  while  she  becomes  a  silent  secretary- 
collaborator  of  a  young  politician.  Vialar  has 
sought,  primarily,  to  show  how  political  power 
tends  to  change  individuals  slowly,  but  relent¬ 
lessly,  from  honest  men  of  good  will  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Republique  to  men  reacting  ac¬ 
cording  to  more  or  less  set  patterns  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  extraordinary  situations.  The  old 
adage  that  “power  corrupts”  is  seen  at  work, 
as  the  author  has  uncanny  skill  in  setting  forth 
realistic  data.  Frankly  inspired  by  political 
scandals  during  the  past  decade,  the  book  re¬ 
mains  nevertheless  a  novel,  daringly  conceived 
with  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  the  acts  described.  It  is,  in  its 
way,  an  indictment  of  democratic  government, 
but  since  it  is  neither  cynical  nor  pessimistic, 
it  does  not  make  the  reader  despair  of  the 
future  of  democracy.  As  a  document  relating 
to  government  at  mid<entury.  Place  de  la  Re¬ 
publique  will  hold  its  place  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 


Indeed,  if  Paul  Vialar  holds  to  the  quality 
and  interest  these  volumes  reveal,  Chronique 
fran^aise  du  XX*  siecle  may  in  some  way  do 
for  our  time  what  Balzac  did  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  his  Comidie  humaine. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Feux.  Paris.  Plon. 

New  ed.,  1957.  213  pages.  495  fr. 

Feux  originally  appeared  in  1936.  It  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  author  of  Mimoires  d'Hadrien. 
Unconventional  in  form,  the  book  interweaves 
two  strands:  a  woman’s  love  story  told  in 
aphorisms,  and  ancient  myths  expressing  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  the  love  story.  The  myths  of 
Phaedra,  Achilles,  Antigone,  Phedon,  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  Sappho,  also  of  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  betrothed  to  Saint  John,  are  modernized 
and  humanized  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
France.  Why  did  Agamemnon  not  take  a 
week’s  leave  from  the  Trojan  War  to  show 
affection  to  Clytemnestra?  And  Sappho  has 
become  a  trapeze  artist.  Marguerite  Yource- 
nar’s  style  brings  out  the  living  significance  of 
Western  heritage  and  its  beauty  as  in  a  dance. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Armand  Godoy.  Dulcinee.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1957.  68  pages.  750  fr. 

In  fourteen  sonnets  Armand  Godoy  tries  to 
capture  the  evanescent,  at  times  absurd,  yet 
deeply  moving  love  of  Don  Quixote  for  Dul- 
cinea.  Beautifully  printed,  these  sonnets  fol¬ 
low,  not  with  equal  felicity,  many  of  the 
knight’s  adventures,  weaving  their  essence  in¬ 
to  tbe  delicate  and  solemn  pattern: 


When,  as  in  Sonnet  IX,  the  poet  draws  on  too 
many  outside  references  to  add  philosophical 
background  he  immediately  loses  his  hold  on 
his  theme.  Dulcinea  emerges  as  a  healing  and 
comforting  lodestar  shedding  splendor  on  her 
cavalier’s  lonely  and  mysterious  ways: 


The  reader  will  experience  a  brief  enchant¬ 
ment  which,  though  unsustained,  will  remind 


Dulcin^  est  ma  nuit,  mon  soir  ct  mon  aurorc, 
La  montagne  ct  la  plaine,  ct  la  mcr  ct  les  bois, 
Lc  chcnc  alticr  ct  Ic  biblique  sycomorc 
Oil  sa  foi  croit  toujours  trouver  lc  Roi  dcs  Rois. 

Son  amour  cst  mon  guide,  ct  sa  pitie  I’ainphorc 
Qui  verse  dcs  parfums  sur  mon  Chemin  dc  Croix. 


Ellc  cst  I'Oubli,  la  Paix,  la  cendre,  ct  I'cau  b^nitc 
Que  verse  lc  Pardon  sur  notre  destine. 
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him  of  the  depth  and  complexity  of  Cervan¬ 
tes’s  text.  Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 

**  Patricia  Guillermaz.  Lm  poSsie  chinoise. 
Paris.  Seghers.  1957.  291  pages  -|-  12 
plates.  1,200  fr. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  discover  an  anthology  of 
Chinese  poetry  which  can  be  recommended 
both  for  the  range  of  its  selections  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  fidelity  to  the  originals.  By  carefully  choos¬ 
ing  short,  lyrical  poems,  relatively  uncompli¬ 
cated  by  allusions,  the  translator  is  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  readable,  convincing  versions  unencum¬ 
bered  with  many  footnotes.  Sacrificing  the 
versatility  of  the  individual  poet  (most  are 
represented  by  one  or  two  pxjems),  she  has 
gained  in  the  wide  range  of  historical  periods 
and  poetic  genres,  covering  major  forms  and 
changing  styles  from  the  “Classic  of  Songs” 
(12th-5th  century  B.C.,  not  1766  to  256  B.C. 
as  stated  on  page  14)  to  the  work  of  present- 
day  poets.  The  infrequently  translated  yiieh- 
fu  ballads  of  the  Han,  the  five-word  poetry  of 
the  Six  Dynasties,  the  tz’u  (song-words)  of  the 
Sung  period,  and  the  neglected  poetry  of  Ming 
and  Ch’ing  writers,  all  are  conscientiously,  if 
not  always  generously,  represented,  thereby 
correcting  the  frequent  impression  of  antholo¬ 
gies  that  Chinese  poetry  began  and  ended  with 
the  T’ang  poets. 

The  act  of  anthologizing  is  inescapably  an 
act  of  criticism;  and  in  the  spaciousness  of  the 
present  panorama,  the  eminence  of  certain 
peaks  is  lost.  T’ao  Yiian-ming,  with  two  po¬ 
ems,  appears  as  an  inconsequential  nature 
lover  instead  of  the  profoundly  human  and 
deeply  philosophic  poet  that  he  was.  Other 
cases  might  be  pointed  out. 

Patricia  Guillermaz’s  introductory  survey  of 
Chinese  poetry  manages  to  cover  essential 
facts  and  convey  characteristics  with  lucid  suc¬ 
cinctness.  She  betrays  at  times  traditional  Chi¬ 
nese  attitudes  in  relaying  (sometimes  with  a 
glance  at  the  skeptical  critic)  some  of  the 
myths  of  Chinese  literary  history:  Confucius’s 
editing  of  the  “Classic  of  Songs,”  Ch’ii  Yuan’s 
authorship  of  the  Ch’u  tz’u  anthology,  and 
Li  Po’s  ruin  at  the  hands  of  Kao  Li-shih,  as 
well  as  in  her  slighting  of  the  colloquial  genre 
of  ch’ii  songs  of  the  Mongol  period  and  in  her 
ignoring  the  “frivolous”  poet,  Yiian  Mei,  and 
the  Manchu  poet,  Na-lan  Hsing-te.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  are  flaws  easily  overlooked  in  an  an¬ 
thology  which  maintains  such  a  high  level 
of  felicitous  and  uncommonly  reliable  transla¬ 
tion.  }ohn  L.  Bishop 

Harvard-Y enching  Institute 


Alain  Bosquet.  Premier  testament.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1957.  59  pages.  200  fr. 
Bosquet’s  lucid  writing  centers  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  poem  and  the  poet,  on 
the  Mallarmcan  problem  of  the  writing  of  po¬ 
etry  as  a  solution  for  itself  or  for  its  creator. 
But  in  this  case  perfection  is  not  sought,  nor 
purification,  nor  an  absolute  beyond  the  white 
page.  It  is  simply  hoped  that  the  poem  will  be, 
in  a  manner  that  the  poet  is  not.  Thus  art  be¬ 
comes  a  radical  cure,  a  self-vitalization,  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  man’s  insuificient  ontological  status. 
Bosquet,  with  bare  words,  expresses  his  own 
incoherence.  A  poetry  of  ideas,  unfortunately, 
requires  either  more  powerful  thinking  or 
subtler  music  than  those  offered  here. 

Claudio  Guillen 
Princeton  University 

**  Jacques  Audiberti.  Les  enfants  naturels. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1956.  127  pages.  350  fr. 
Audiberti’s  discussion  of  extra-marital  off¬ 
spring  follows  a  meandering  course  through 
philological  digressions,  spicy  anecdotes,  rem¬ 
iniscences,  and  literary  judgments.  Noting  that 
the  stigma  attached  to  “natural”  children  is  a 
strictly  legal  one,  the  author  proceeds  to  shock 
us  with  a  series  of  historical  and  literary  bomb¬ 
shells.  Denying  any  irreverence,  he  muses  up¬ 
on  the  antecedents  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Eve, 
Saint  Joan,  and  of  the  officially  ignored  female 
]x>pe,  Jeanne,  So  contagious  is  his  skepticism 
that  we  begin  to  wonder  with  him  if  Mallarmc 
and  Racine  really  begot  Paul  Valery,  or  if 
Moliere  was  a  mere  facade  for  the  dramatic 
endeavors  of  Louis  XIV  and  Thomas  Cor¬ 
neille. 

Only  staunch  traditionalists  w'll  come  un¬ 
scathed  from  a  perusal  of  this  provocative 
fantasy.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

Western  Reserve  University 

**  Le  centenaire  d'Emile  Verhaeren.  1855- 
1955.  Bruxelles.  Palais  des  Academies.  89 
pages  5  plates. 

Chief  among  commemorations  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  Verhaeren’s  birth  was  that  organized 
by  a  national  committee  at  Brussels  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Tributes 
pronounced  there  are  reprinted  in  this  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  which  contains  also  J.  M.  Cu- 
lot’s  bibliography  of  recent  studies.  Belgian 
(both  Walloon  and  Flemish),  French,  Swiss, 
and  Italian  dignitaries  vie  in  offering  homage 
to  a  poet  who  had  won  during  his  lifetime 
world-wide  fame. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 
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**  Gilbert  Ccsbron.  Libirez  Barabbas.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1957.  268  pages.  500  fr. 

In  the  year  33,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  a  crowd 
screamed:  “Free  Barabbas!”  The  consequence, 
of  course,  was  that  an  Innocent  Victim  was 
crucified.  Twenty  centuries  have  now  elapsed, 
but  the  author  of  this  provocative  volume  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  self-same  cry  is  still  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  for  the  majority  of  mankind. 

A  series  of  social  critiques  and  assorted  es¬ 
says  comprise  Cesbron’s  first  section.  Aphor¬ 
isms,  epigrams,  and  reflections  make  up  the 
second.  The  third  and  most  interesting  sec¬ 
tion,  “Introduction  a  la  methode  de  Ponce- 
Pilate,”  is  given  over  to  pungent  essays  that 
run  the  gamut  of  literature,  politics,  morality, 
pseudo-Christianity,  and  perversions  of  con¬ 
science:  all  unified  under  the  presentation  of 
Pilate  as  a  prototype  of  the  bourgeois  Chris¬ 
tian. 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St.  John’s  University 

Jean  Cocteau.  La  corrida  du  premier  mai. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  219  pages.  630  fr. 
The  aerialist’s  leap,  whether  successful  or  not, 
always  suggests  the  same  emptiness  beneath, 
the  same  desperate  faithlessness.  “Ne  suis-je 
pas  un  virtuose  du  violon  d’Ingres?”  In  this 
case  the  tune  is  Spain,  the  result  very  uneven. 
The  chapter  on  Picasso  is  informative  and 
agile.  Cocteau’s  style  is  most  effective  when  he 
proves,  most  simply,  his  ear  for  the  spoken 
idiom — as  in  the  travel  notes  on  Seville.  The 
central,  baroque  chapters  on  the  bullfight  are 
tasteless  in  their  sexual  ambiguity.  This  is  the 
kind  of  lush  nonsense  of  which  Spain  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  not  entirely  innocent  victim. 

Claudio  GuilUn 
Princeton  University 

**  Andre  Delattre.  Voltaire  I’impetueux.  R. 

Pomeau,  ed.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1957.  107  pages.  390  fr. 

In  this  hundred  page  essay  Pomeau  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  reduce  the  scattered  notes  left  by 
the  late  Andre  Delattre  to  a  coherent  whole. 
The  problem  of  the  author  is  to  explain  and 
classify,  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  essay, 
the  complexities  of  Voltaire’s  life  and  works. 
It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  whom  we  know  so 
much,  who  was  (as  the  author  says)  “tout  en- 
tier  orient^  vers  I’extcrieur,”  should  have  to  be 
explained.  His  life,  however,  is  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  and  the  author  passes  in  review  a 
number  of  them.  He  establishes  the  difference 
between  Voltaire  the  “dionysiac”  and  Voltaire 
the  “apollonian”  and  shows  that  while  he  tend¬ 


ed  to  be  the  former  he  wished  to  be  the  latter. 
The  different  aspects  of  this  dichotomy  in  the 
personality  of  Voltaire  are  discussed  in  a  series 
of  short  chapters,  the  most  striking  of  which 
perhaps  are  those  on  “L’ennemi  de  la  religion” 
and  “Le  poete  malgrc  lui.” 

The  essay  is  terse  and  abounding  in  refer¬ 
ences.  It  should  serve  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  more  profound  study  of  many  aspects  of 
Voltaire’s  genius. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Wladimir  d’Ormesson,  Daniel-Rops.  Paul 
Claudel  et  son  fauteuil.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1957.  61  pages. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  Wladi¬ 
mir  d’Ormesson  to  the  chair  of  Paul  Claudel 
of  the  Academie  fran^aise,  d’Ormesson  and 
Daniel-Rop>s  speak  alraut  the  poet  of  the 
“Cinq  Grandes  Odes.”  We  may  quote  the 
statement  of  Francois  Mauriac:  “La  Bible, 
Eschyle  et  Paul  Claudel  nous  dispensent  de 
toute  autre  littcrature.”  The  entire  plaquette 
overdoes  its  topic,  but  finds  its  philoso¬ 
phy  nevertheless  in  Aeschylus,  and  brings  it 
to  Daniel-Rops  and  Paul  Claudel,  to  the  Re- 
nouveau  Catholique,  especially  as  it  is  in  the 
Soulier  de  satin. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Rencontres  Internationales  de  Geneve. 
Tradition  et  innovation.  Neuchatel.  Ba- 
connicre.  1956.  464  pages.  25  fr. 

Under  the  auspices  of  unesco,  a  few  men  of 
good  will  meet  every  year  in  Geneva.  There 
is  a  general  theme,  six  to  nine  formal  lectures, 
and  very  free,  very  rich,  and  very  inconclusive 
discussions.  For  this  eleventh  gathering 
(1956),  the  theme  was  “Tradition  and  Inno¬ 
vation:  The  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  the 
Moderns  in  the  World  of  Today.”  Daniel- 
Rops,  who  has  won  an  honored  place  among 
the  Latter-Day  Fathers  of  the  Church,  claims 
that  Catholic  Christianity  is  not  modern  and 
not  traditional,  but  eternal.  He  quotes  St. 
Augustine  to  the  effect  that  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  existed  before  Christ  was  made  flesh. 
Jean  Guchenno,  a  veteran  of  these  meetings, 
keeps  a  precarious  balance,  after  Renan,  be¬ 
tween  Prosper  and  Caliban.  For  the  Western 
reader,  the  most  instructive  contributions  are 
those  of  Nadm  Oud-Dine  Bammate  on  “Mo¬ 
hammedan  Tradition  in  the  Present  World” 
and  Fung  Yu-lan  on  “The  Three  Best  Tradi¬ 
tions  in  Ancient  Chinese  Culture.”  The  discus¬ 
sions  are  conducted  on  the  highest  level  of 
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thought  and  courtesy.  Because  the  members 
do  not  belong  to  a  single  group  of  specialists, 
their  message  is  accessible  to  all  educated  gen¬ 
eral  readers.  A  sigh  of  regret:  Perhaps  the 
whole  thing  is  too  perfect  to  generate  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Startford  University 

**  Les  romans  du  Graal  aux  XII*  et  XIII* 
siecles.  Paris.  Colloques  Internationaux  du 
Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scienti- 
tihque.  1956.  304  pages.  1,000  fr. 

This  volume  comprises  seventeen  papers,  with 
some  discussion  recorded,  of  a  symposium  on 
the  Conte  del  Graal,  the  early  Continuators, 
and  the  German  Parzifal.  The  colloquium  was 
held  at  Strasbourg  in  the  interval  March  29- 
April  3,  1954.  It  is  regrettable  that  copies  for 
review  (and  this  may  mean  all  copies)  were 
not  distributed  until  March  of  1957. 

During  the  past  decade  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  studying  the  meaning  of  the 
Grail  theme.  The  present  reviewer  would  like 
to  think  that  his  A  New  Interpretation  of  the 
Conte  del  Graal  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  (Chap¬ 
el  Hill,  1948)  had  something  to  do  with  arous¬ 
ing  this  intensified  interest.  Apparently  this 
is  not  the  case,  since  no  representative  of  the 
Judaeo-Christian  theory  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Strasbourg  conference.  In  any  event,  this 
volume  has  a  remarkable  group  of  papers 
which  represent  the  latest  views  of  both  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Celtic  theories.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  to  W.  A.  Nitze  and  Jean  Marx  who 
present  the  Celtic  interpretations  in  succinct 
fashion.  Sometimes  we  have  been  in  doubt  as 
to  just  what  basic  theories  are  held  by  the 
“Celticists.”  Taking  all  the  opinions  expressed 
into  account,  we  should  say  that  the  majority, 
although  differing  in  degree  and  proportion, 
held  that  Celtic  themes  are  present  in  the  Grail 
narrative,  which  have  been  given  development 
and  synthesis  along  the  lines  of  Christian 
thought.  We  would  not  quarrel  with  this.  But 
we  wonder  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  that 
“something  special,”  that  gram  biens  which 
will  result  from  the  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  Bleeding  lance,  in  this 
“meillor  conte  . . .  qui  soit  contez  an  cort  real 
(vv.  63-65).”  Apparently  most  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  at  Strasbourg  felt  that  the  Quest  was  just 
a  device  for  illustrating  a  strenuous  training 
of  a  Christian  kind  for  a  young  knight.  Most 
important  is  Roques ’s  paper  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Graal.  Those  of  us  who  teach 
Celtic,  and  who  are  not  enthusiasts  for  the 
Celtic  explanation  of  the  Grail  theme,  take 


much  delight  in  the  paper  by  Kenneth  Jack- 
son  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  of  Harvard,  who 
expresses  our  point  of  view  with  so  much  au¬ 
thority.  We  commend  especially  those  papers 
which  strive  to  analyze  the  evolution  of  Chre¬ 
tien’s  Conte  del  Graal,  particularly  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  CJawain  and  the  Perce¬ 
val  sections.  No  one,  however,  seems  to  have 
voiced  the  parallel  in  these  by  which  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  rewards  of  Charity.  It  is  hinted  very 
broadly  at  the  beginning  of  Chretien’s  poem 
that  Charity,  rather  than  Courtesy,  is  the 
theme. 

This  volume  is  distributed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  Administratif  of  the  Ministcre  de  I’Edu- 
cation  Nationale,  from  no.  13,  quai  Anatole 
France,  Paris. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

®  Joseph  Kessel.  Temoin  parmi  les  hommes. 
II:  Les  jours  de  I’aventure.  Paris.  Mon- 
diales.  1956.  423  pages.  870  fr. 

This  is  a  well  written  book,  composed  with 
talent  by  Joseph  Kessel  who  knows  how  to  tell 
dramatic  stories.  At  the  start,  he  relates  the 
atrocious,  illicit  traffic  in  Negroes  captured  in 
Ethiopia  and  Sudan  by  slave-traders  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  Arab  states  of  the  Near-East,  where 
they  are  sold  as  slaves.  The  second  story  shows 
an  amazing  organization  of  gangsters  in  the 
underworld  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  and  the 
taking  of  power  by  Hitler.  Another  chapter 
shows  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  Yet  another  rakes  us  to  Spain  where 
the  tired  reporter  Kessel  had  gone  to  take  a 
rest,  and  found  himself  in  Barcelona  at  the 
very  moment  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

The  author  had  published  all  this  in  Le  Ma¬ 
tin  under  the  form  of  chronicles.  We  must  be 
grateful  to  him  for  having  given  us  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  them  gathered  in  this  new 
book,  bringing  thus  to  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  time  when  the  great  world  conflict  was  in 
gestation.  Edmond  de  faive 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

**  Jurgis  BaltruSaitis.  Aberrations.  Paris.  Per¬ 
rin.  1957.  135  pages,  ill.  2,250  fr. 

While  other  art  historians  travel  the  well- 
trodden  paths  from  school  to  school,  from  style 
to  style,  Baltrusaitis  ventures  forth  into  twi¬ 
light  regions  and  border  areas  which  his  aca¬ 
demic  brothers  rarely  dare  to  enter.  Rich  is  the 
booty  he  brings  home  from  these  excursions, 
and  what  he  offers  us  in  these  four  essays  is 
always  neatly  written,  adequately  illustrated, 
and  well  documented.  The  artistic  character- 
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ization  of  man  by  physiognomic  similarity  to 
animals  (and  vice  versa)  is  the  theme  of  his 
first  essay.  (Alas!  he  forgot  to  mention  Hein¬ 
rich  Kley).  The  second  deals  with  accidental 
images  found  in  polished  stones,  once  objects 
of  a  special  industry  and  highly  prized  col¬ 
lector’s  items.  The  third  and  fourth  discuss 
the  history  of  aesthetic  thought  on  the  origin 
of  the  Gothic  style  and  on  the  theories  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Western  formal,  fantastic,  and 
“natural”  garden. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

*  Philippe  Faurc-Fremiet.  Gabriel  Fauri. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  New  ed.,  1957.  243 
pages.  570  fr. 

In  the  turmoil  of  a  Europe  stumbling  from 
the  war  of  1870  to  the  First  World  War  the 
serenity  of  Faurc’s  dedicated  life  stood  out  as 
a  beacon  of  light,  and  the  subtle  balance  of 
classicism  and  romanticism  which  character¬ 
ized  his  artistry  helped  stem  the  tide  of  deca¬ 
dence  that  permeated  the  post-Wagnerian  era. 
His  son’s  exquisite  essay  comes  as  a  timely 
reminder  that  the  musical  message  of  Faurc, 
combining  the  sincerity  of  inspired  feeling 
with  the  proverbial  lucidity  of  French  thought, 
his  lost  little  of  its  urgency. 

Essentially  a  reprint  of  the  poetic  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  written  nearly  three  decades  ago, 
the  present  volume  includes  also  two  recent 
minor  essays  of  a  more  philosophical  and 
critical  nature,  dealing  with  “the  faith 
of  Faurc”  and  “the  interpretation  of  his 
works.”  Added  bibliographical  lists  and  a 
valuable  up-to-date  discography  render  this 
little  book  as  informative  as  it  is  readable.  An 
experienced  and  sensitive  author  rather  than 
a  painstaking  musicologist,  Faurc-Fremiet, 
drawing  upon  many  a  personal  recollection, 
probes  the  artist’s  soul  in  wcll<hoscn  words 
that  glow  with  the  soft  flame  of  admiration 
for  a  noble  father. 

Alexander  L.  Ringer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Robert  Hicguct.  Testament.  Avignon.  Au- 
bancl.  1956.  189  pages.  600  fr. 

An  interesting  but  hard  book  to  describe  or 
classify.  It  is  neither  a  story  nor  a  biography; 
nor  is  it  exactly  a  treatise  or  essay  on  philoso¬ 
phy  and  morals,  nor  a  mere  collection  of  es¬ 
says  interspersed  with  maxims,  prose-poems, 
and  memories  of  youth.  It  is  not  a  message, 
not  even  a  “testament,”  as  implied  by  the  title. 
And  yet  it  partakes  of  all  that. 


The  author,  who  is  a  Belgian,  appears  here 
as  a  most  eloquent  and  gifted  writer,  poet,  and 
philosopher.  He  develops  the  idea  that  life  is 
an  eternal  masquerade,  that  all  men  have  to 
wear  a  mask  because  interest  and  conventions 
rule  the  world.  But  his  gloomy  and  depressing 
picture  of  society  is  corrected  in  the  second 
half  of  the  book  where  he  advocates  optimism 
and  discusses  the  various  sources  of  joy  that 
man  has  at  his  disposal,  in  nature,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  love. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

Hubert  Juin.  Leon  Bloy.  Paris.  La  Co- 
lombc.  1957.  Ill  pages.  395  fr. 

L^on  Bloy  said:  “Since  my  childhood  I  can  not 
recall  ever  living  without  all  manner  of  mis¬ 
fortunes,  sometimes  to  an  unbelievably  exces¬ 
sive  degree.  This  proves  simply  that  God 
loves  me  very  much.”  With  this  certainty  he 
sought  suffering  and  privation,  complaining 
of  it  as  he  did,  though  it  was  the  death  of  his 
two  children  and  broke  the  health  of  his  wife. 
As  a  reward,  this  frothing  apostle  took  the 
right  to  despise  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
belabored  it  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and 
in  impressive  style,  for  while  P^guy — who 
never  met  him — called  Bloy  “that  old  idiot.” 
Jacques  Maritain  acknowledges  him  as  the 
agent  of  his  conversion. 

Hubert  Juin,  however,  likewise  a  wrathful 
man,  claims  Leon  Bloy  as  the  discovery  of  his 
own  generation,  who — according  to  him — 
gained  their  true  understanding  of  “the  un¬ 
grateful  beggar”  in  the  agony  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  camp.  His  little  book  provides  a  rapid 
tour  d' horizon  through  Bloyland,  which  owes 
its  most  lucid  passages  to  the  work  of  the  late 
Albert  Beguin,  with  very  little  added  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  separate  existence. 

Juin  fails  to  make  Bloy  more  plausible  or 
attractive.  Bloy  still  hates  wealth  while  be¬ 
moaning  his  own  poverty.  He  still  wishes  to 
lay  the  ghost  of  Auguste  Comte  simply  by 
citing  the  scriptures  according  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  cure  man  of  his  proclivity  to  rea¬ 
son  by  shouting  at  him  repeatedly:  “Thou 
shalt  have  faith!”  He  still  lapses  into  cheap 
and  shallow  chauvinism. 

In  short,  Bloy  is  a  repulsive  phenomenon  in 
French  letters,  and  Juin’s  slender  and  extreme¬ 
ly  slight  work  has  made  no  convert  of  this 
reviewer. 

Hans  A.  Schmitt 
University  of  Of^lahoma 
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**  Georges  Duhamel.  Israel,  clef  de  I'Orient. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1957.  104  pages. 
360  fr. 

A  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  experi¬ 
enced  traveler  shares  with  us  his  impressions 
of  a  recent  visit  to  Israel.  Occasional  compari¬ 
sons  with  a  sojourn  of  over  twenty  years  ago 
bring  out  the  differences  of  the  present.  Du¬ 
hamel  liked  what  he  saw  and  writes  with  a 
sympathetic  pen.  Wherever  he  discovered 
French  influences  he  notes  the  fact  with  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Duhamel  believes  that  the  Great  Powers 
were  wrong  in  backing  Egypt  and  he  predicts 
consequences  as  dire  as  those  which  followed 
the  growth  of  the  recent  German  dictatorship. 
One  hopes,  as  Duhamel  himself  does,  that  his 
political  analysis  will  prove  to  be  false. 

Max  Selin ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

**  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber.  Lieutenant 
en  Algerie.  Paris.  Juillard.  1957.  277  pages. 
690  fr. 

The  French  did  not  originate  a  rule  of  terror  in 
Algeria.  They  offered,  and  initiated,  reason¬ 
able  reforms.  The  rcsjxinsibility  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  tragic  situation  lies  entirely  with  the  jel- 
lagas.  But  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  dis¬ 
order  by  force  without  using  violence,  which 
is  invariably  cruel,  and  not  seldom  stupid.  The 
Hungarian  government  had  a  perfect  right  to 
suppress  a  counter-revolution,  with  the  help  of 
its  friends,  yet  the  world  shuddered.  The  con¬ 
science  of  the  French  is  all  the  more  sensitive 
on  this  point  as  the  fellagas  are  using  the  same 
slogans  and  the  same  methods  as  the  Resis¬ 
tance  under  Nazi  rule.  This  damaging  testi¬ 
mony  by  a  patriotic  army  officer  proves  that  re¬ 
pression,  say  against  the  Huks  or  the  Mau- 
maus,  is  invariably  a  dirty  business.  It  caused  a 
great  stir  in  France.  But  the  controversy 
showed  at  any  rate  that  among  the  French 
moderates  (Le  Monde,  for  instance)  there 
were  men  capable  of  rising  above  the  “My 
country,  right  or  wrong!”  fallacy.  The  book 
does  not  prove  that  it  would  be  wise  and  hu¬ 
mane  to  turn  Algeria  over  to  the  fellagas,  who 
kill  more  Moslems  than  Europeans. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Contre  la  torture. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  125  pages.  350  fr. 

“To  find  extenuating  circumstances  is  not  to 
excuse,”  admonishes  this  distinguished  Catho¬ 
lic  essayist  and  novelist,  writing  of  abuses  com¬ 
mitted  by  some  French  security  forces  in  Al¬ 


geria.  His  argument,  which  first  sketches 
briefly  the  history  of  torture  from  ancient 
times  to  the  Gestapo,  discusses  degrees  of  guilt 
and  then  passes  to  eyewitness  accounts  from 
Algeria;  he  draws  upon  the  traditions  of 
Christianity  and  French  humanism  to  warn 
that  trying  to  quench  terror  with  terror  is  as 
blind  and  stupid  as  it  is  inhuman. 

Together  with  similar  observations  by  Pierre 
Clostermann  and  Jacques  Servan-Schreiber, 
themselves  former  military  officers  in  Algeria, 
this  book,  which  appeals  to  French  patriotic 
feeling  as  much  as  it  does  to  Christian  justice 
and  mercy,  has  placed  the  “methods  of  making 
peace”  among  the  burning  issues  debated  by 
Frenchmen  of  conscience. 

To  the  protest,  “And  what  about  rebel 
atrocities?”  Simon  advocates  not  blindly  turn¬ 
ing  the  other  cheek,  but  simply  that  France 
“ose  enfin  jouer  sa  grandeur  la  ou  aucune  fa- 
talitc  ne  peut  rien  contre  elle:  dans  la  fidelite 
a  I’idee  civilisatrice  qui  rend  la  personne  plus 
sacrce  que  la  societe,  I’esprit  transcendant  a 
I’histoire,  le  droit  plus  fort  que  la  force.”  What 
friend  of  France  could  disagree? 

fohn  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

^  Andre  Burger.  Lexique  de  la  langue  de 

Villon  precede  de  Notes  critiques.  Geneve. 

Droz.  1 14  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 

Francois  Villon,  Master  of  Arts  (and  also  of 
brawls),  had  a  real  control  over  the  literary, 
legal,  learned,  dialectical,  and  slang  French 
used  in  the  transitional  epoch  from  the  medie¬ 
val  to  the  modern.  It  was  high  time  for  a  ma¬ 
ture  scholar  like  Professor  Burger  to  tackle 
the  job  of  presenting  a  complete  vocabulary  of 
Villon’s  difficult  language. 

Burger  prepared  his  glossary  in  a  very  pains¬ 
taking,  and  occasionally  original,  manner.  He 
profited  by  the  contribution  of  Thuasne  and 
others,  but  the  lexical  complexity  of  Villon  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  particular  studies  that  a 
few  of  them  escaped  Burger’s  attention.  Use¬ 
ful  interpretations  were  overlooked  in  the  case 
of  these  terms:  esguisez  Thuasne,  Oeuvres,  11 
(1923),  p.  100;  angelot  Dupire,  Romania,  65 
(1939),  p.  3;  esguillon  Spitzer,  ibid.,  p.  101; 
emprunter  Sten,  Romania,  71  (1950),  p.  510; 
mesdit  ibid.,  p.  512;  essoyne  Cons,  Mod.  Lang. 
Notes,  57  (1942),  p.  527;  piez  Roques,  Etudes 
de  littcrature  fran^aise  ( 1949),  p.  53;  dyademe 
ibid.,  p.  71;  jambot  Nystrom,  Poemes  fran^ais 
sur  les  biens  d’un  menage  (1940),  p.  138.  For 
poem  XI,  poem  XIV,  and  the  jargon,  vide 
Benedetto,  Atti  Accademia  Scienze  Torino, 
87  (1953),  pp.  267-315;  Rice,  Romanic  Re- 
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view,  32  (1941),  pp.  39-43;  Esnault,  Romania, 
72  (1951),  pp.  289-309.  One’s  admiration  of 
Burger  is  enhanced  by  the  long  list  of  textual 
emendations  he  proposes  from  MS.  C  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  derived  from  MS.  A  by  Long- 
non. 

Readers  of  Villon’s  poetry — and  their  num¬ 
ber  is  still  legion — will  welcome  the  “Lexique 
de  la  langue  de  Villon”  with  deep  gratitude. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

**  Nouveau  Larousse  classique.  Paris.  La- 
rousse.  New  ed.,  1957.  v  -f"  1,284  3<ol. 
pages,  ill.  67  plates.  1,620  fr. 

The  editors  and  collaborators  (listed  on  page 
iii)  of  this  dictionnaire  encydopedique  mainly 
intended  for  French  secondary  and  university 
students  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  diligence  which  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  distinctly  useful  tool,  which 
even  the  more  advanced  scholar  can  consult 
with  trust  and  profit.  It  contains  56,000  words 
pertaining  to  all  fields  of  learning,  stressing 
more  than  previously  terms  of  modern  tech¬ 
nology  without  inferiorizing  the  humanities, 
for  the  fine  arts,  among  others,  have  been 
granted  a  generously  augmented  share.  There 
are  37  maps,  53  tableaux  historiques,  153  plates 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  text  and  43  multi¬ 
colored  and  black-and-white  plates  hors-texte, 
as  well  as  an  atlas  of  24  colored  and  black-and- 
white  maps — the  customary  lavish  Larousse 
fare  of  illustrations.  An  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  work.  E.  £.  N. 

M  M 


A  Stefan  Zweig  Society  has  been  founded  in  Vienna, 
the  birthplace  of  the  late  author.  The  Society  aims  at 
publishing  his  less  well  known  works,  hb  letters,  and 
works  about  him.  Among  the  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Founders’  Committee  are  Felix  Braun,  Max 
Brod,  Franz  Theodor  Csokor,  Alexander  Lernet-Hole- 
nia,  Walter  von  Molo,  Robert  Neumann,  Friedrich  Tor- 
berg,  and  Bruno  Walter. 

The  Library  of  Congress  announces  in  its  Informa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  that  the  Card  Division  has  tor  sale  North 
and  Northeast  Africa,  a  Selected,  Annotated  List  of 
Writings,  1951-1957  compiled  by  Helen  F.  Conover. 
“This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  2-volume  guide  to 
recent  literature  about  Africa;  the  first  volume,  Africa 
South  of  the  Sahara,  a  Selected,  Annotated  List  of 
Writings,  1951-1956,  was  issued  in  June  1957.  To¬ 


**  Maurice  Rat.  Dictionnaire  des  locutions 
franfaises.  Paris.  Larousse.  1957.  xvi  -|- 
430  3<ol.  pages.  1,230  fr. 

Distinguishing  between  locution  and  proverbe, 
the  author,  endorsing  the  definitions  given  by 
the  Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  illustre  (“expres¬ 
sion,  faqon  de  parler”  and  “maxime  exprimee 
en  peu  de  mots  et  devenue  populaire,”  respec¬ 
tively)  concludes  that  “les  locutions  peuvent 
ctre  quelquefois  des  proverbes,  si  les  proverbes 
d’ordinaire  sont  bcaucoup  plus  que  de  simples 
locutions”  but  concedes  indeed  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  separate  the  two  neatly.  His 
discussion  of  the  origin,  scope,  transmutation, 
and  meaning  of  the  term  locution  makes  his 
Introduction  very  stimulating  reading. 

The  major  part  of  the  book,  the  dictionnaire 
itself,  is  a  valuable  contribution  and  worthy 
of  the  unexcelled  offerings  in  the  Collection 
Larousse  series.  From  the  first  entry,  “Depuis 
A  jusqu’a  Z,”  to  the  last  (and  particularly 
“eloquent”),  “Zut,”  the  distinguished  linguist 
reviews  a  rich  and  practically  all-inclusive  ar¬ 
ray  of  popular  expressions,  a  fascinating  offer¬ 
ing  and  truly  a  feast  for  every  lover  of  “ce 
vieux  parler  de  France  qui  n’est  pas  pr^s  de 
mourir”  and  which  testifies  to  the  vitality  of 
the  language.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  a  dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  continuous  creation  and  never 
truly  a  “one  man”  job,  the  author,  maybe  over¬ 
ly  modest,  invites  readers  and  confreres  to 
bring  to  his  attention  possible  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions. 

E.  E.  N. 

u  u 


gether  they  ^uppIcmcnt  an  earlier  bibliography,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Africa,  which  was  published  by  LC  in  1952. 
The  size  of  both  volumes  indicates  the  growing  interest 
in  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
abundant  literature  on  the  subject  in  the  last  6  years.” 

After  an  interval  of  nine  years  the  Boletin  del  Insti- 
tuto  de  Historia  Argentina  resumed  publication  with  a 
new  scries,  of  which  issue  No.  1:1  for  April -June,  1956, 
has  reached  us  in  January,  1958.  The  Institute  sadly 
misses  its  late  Director,  Dr.  Emilio  Ravignani,  as  well 
as  its  collaborators  in  London,  Paris,  and  Seville,  and 
the  financial  resources  which  the  former  Director  was 
able  to  obtain.  Nevertheless,  the  Institute  is  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  able  to  publish  many  of  the  important 
studies  in  its  {possession. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  "Headliners’’) 


**  Alfred  Antkowiak,  cd.  &  comp.  Sotv- 
jetische  Literaturkritik^.  Berlin.  Kultur  und 
Fortschritt.  1953.  499  pages. 

This  Auswahl  is  devoted  to  the  criticism  of 
thirteen  Soviet  Stalin  Prize  works  of  1948- 
1950.  Aesthetically  these  novels  are  of  uneven 
value  and  the  honor  conferred  on  them  merely 
indicated  that  they  pleased  the  authorities  for 
their  cooperation  with  the  propaganda  line. 
Yet  critics,  governed  by  the  intellectual  regi¬ 
mentation  of  the  time,  took  their  cue  from  the 
Kremlin  and  wrote  extensively  about  them  in 
the  foremost  Soviet  literary  journals. 

It  is  some  of  these  reviews  that  have  been 
translated  and  assembled  here  and  the  reader 
may  see  for  himself  the  functioning  of  Soviet 
criticism  in  the  early  Fifties.  Some  articles  at¬ 
tempt  an  honest  evaluation  while  others  are 
outright  toadyism;  others  praise  what  the  au¬ 
thor  has  included  in  his  work  but  criticize  him 
for  what  he  might  have  said  but  did  not;  still 
others  betray  between  the  lines  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  certain  ideas  that  had  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Soviet  Realism  of  the  time.  In 
reading  this  collection  we  in  the  free  world 
can  get  a  glimpse  at  the  deplorable  level  of 
criticism  reached  in  the  last  years  of  Stalin’s 
regime.  Nevertheless,  we  can  hear  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  the  imminent  campaign  for  more  sin¬ 
cerity,  boldness,  and  freedom  in  art  and  for 
literary  criteria  rather  than  Stalin  Prizes  or 
critical  appraisals  which  would  depend  on 
personal  grudges. 

Ludmilla  B.  Turl^evich 
Princeton  University 

**  Claus  Victor  Bock.  Quirinus  Kuhlmann 
als  Dichter.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Charakte- 
ristil{  des  El{statil{ers.  Bern.  Francke.  1957. 
134  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book  about  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  poets.  The  author  is 
Lecturer  in  Manchester  and  this  work  is  his 
doctoral  dissertation.  English,  Dutch,  and 
Swiss  experiences  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
penetrate  more  understandingly  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Kuhlmann’s  traveler’s  life,  and  working 
with  Muschg  in  Basel  helped  him,  no  doubt, 
to  find  a  suitable  typological  interpretation. 
Kuhlmann  is  understood  by  analogy  to  sha¬ 
manism  and  ecstatic  voyages.  I  regard  this  as 
the  foremost  contribution  to  seventeenth  cen¬ 


tury  studies  and  to  the  history  of  German 
“Baroque”  literature  besides  Scholte’s  Grim- 
melshausen  works.  It  is  admirably  solid,  fac¬ 
tual,  clear,  and  rich,  free  from  pretense,  one  of 
those  books  which  will  outlast  all  fashions 
and  remain  models  of  true  scholarship.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  such  treatment. 

Kuhlmann  was  born  in  Breslau,  lived  in 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England,  under¬ 
took  a  journey  through  France,  sailed  for  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  convert  the  Sultan,  and  ended 
at  the  stake  in  Moscow.  He  was  a  poet  of  such 
expressiveness  that  his  high  quality  had  been 
felt  long  before  one  knew  that  all  his  verse 
was  self-revelation.  Now  we  understand  this 
feeling  when  we  discover  the  story  of  his  life 
in  his  works,  which  is  as  exciting  as  a  novel. 
He  was  driven  by  a  religious  mission  tied  to 
mystical  or  magical  self-delusions  about  his 
name,  his  three  wives,  his  travels,  the  dates  of 
his  life,  and  the  distances  between  those  dates. 
One  feels  sorry  for  the  deluded  poet  and  again 
is  led  into  states  of  empathic  exaltation  and 
almost  ecstasies  as  one  follows  this  fantastic 
mission  in  its  autistic  convictions  and  playful, 
yet  powerful  expressions.  True,  he  read 
Bohme  and  translated  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  but 
what  makes  him  so  extraordinary  is  that  his 
language  is  still  alive.  Next  to  Gunther,  he 
stands  as  a  forerunner  of  that  poetry  which 
we  know  since  Goethe  as  eminently  German. 
Shall  we  say  that  he  lived  his  poetic  dreams? 
There  is  a  consistency  and  an  inevitability  such 
as  we  know  it  from  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
artists.  He  does  the  foolish  things  that  Casals 
did  in  Belgium  when  he  was  so  impractical, 
but  as  Casals  became  what  he  is  by  being  what 
he  had  to  be,  Kulhmann  became  the  great  poet 
that  he  was  by  living  his  art. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Paul  Fechter.  Das  europdische  Drama. 
II:  Vom  Naturalismus  zum  Expressionis- 
mus.  Mannheim.  Bibliographisches  Insti- 
tut.  1957.  558  pages  23  plates.  19.80  dm. 
The  second  volume  of  Fechter’s  truly  monu¬ 
mental  presentation  of  European  drama  ful¬ 
fills  the  promises  made  by  the  first  (see  B.A. 
31:3,  p.  278).  A  wealth  of  material  has  been 
gathered,  but  the  fullness  of  detail  never  ob¬ 
scures  the  view  of  the  whole.  We  know  of  no 
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work  in  the  field  comparable  to  Fechter’s  in 
scope  and  weight.  It  will  henceforth  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  treat  even  segments  of  the  European 
drama  without  reference  to  Fechter.  This  is 
true  particularly  since  he  opens  up  many  new 
perspectives  which  no  critic  can  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  We  may  occasionally  disagree  with  him, 
as  we  do  when  he  claims  that  Wedekind  has 
had  little  influence  upon  the  dramatists  who 
followed  him — a  careless  remark  perhaps, 
which  he  himself  has  contradicted  elsewhere. 
His  treatment  of  Expressionism,  however, 
amounts  to  a  thorough  revaluation  of  a  still 
puzzling  phenomenon.  Again,  what  he  has 
to  say  about  individual  Expressionist  drama¬ 
tists  may  be  debatable  (vid.  Kaiser,  Stern- 
heim),  but  he  is  unquestionably  right  when  he 
narrows  down  the  complex  of  Expressionist 
drama  to  a  bare  minimum.  Thus,  he  has  placed 
Barlach  in  a  chapter  by  himself,  and  has  left 
Werfel’s  dramatic  work  in  toto  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  post-Expressionist  era  (third  vol¬ 
ume).  We  were  awaiting  this  final  volume 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  when  news  reached  us 
of  the  sudden  passing  away  of  Paul  Fechter  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Ernst  Cirumach,  Hanna  Fischer-Lamberg, 
eds.  Goethe.  fugendu>er\e.  Ill:  Prosa- 
schriften  (1757-1775).  Berlin.  Akademie. 
1956.  iii  -j-  304  pages  4-  21  plates.  23  dm. 
The  Prosaschriften  make  up  volume  three  of 
Goethe’s  Jugendwer^e  and  the  ninth  tome  of 
the  Berlin  edition  to  appear  in  print  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Since  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  fugendwerf^e 
contain  the  prose  dramas  and  dramatic  scenes 
of  the  early  years,  and  two  separate  volumes  of 
the  edition  are  given  over  to  variants  and  the 
paralipomena  of  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Wer- 
thers,  the  Prosaschriften  include  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  the  definitive,  “unedited”  text  of 
most  of  the  remaining  prose  writings  of  the 
pre-Weimar  period.  Missing  in  the  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  volume  are  the  “  Positiones  juris,” 
the  legal  briefs,  and  the  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Frankfurt.  These 
are  to  be  appended  to  the  varia  in  a  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  early  works,  reserved  for  a  critical 
and  philological  apparatus  to  volumes  I 
through  IV  (p.  303).  Also  wanting  are  the 
“Inserate,”  “Stammbucheintragungen,”  and 
“Widmungen”  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  Preface.  Of  the  “Labores  Juveniles” 
published  in  full  in  Max  Morris,  Der  junge 
Goethe,  only  the  “Exercitia  Privata”  and  the 


“Exemplum  Avtocheiriae”  are  reproduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  “the  results  of  recent  scholar¬ 
ship”  suggested  the  reprinting  of  twenty-seven 
of  the  reviews  from  the  Frankfurter  Gelehrte 
Anzeigen,  twelve  of  which  are  relegated  to  the 
Lesarten  in  the  Sophienausgabe.  (In  the  Beut- 
ler  edition  the  number  of  reviews  is  still  held 
to  five.) 

Ernst  Grumach,  who  is  the  general  editor 
of  the  series,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  Clean,  unemended,  and  docu¬ 
mented  editions  open  up  new  and  challenging 
avenues  for  individual  interpretation. 

/.  Alan  Pfeffer 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Poetische  Werl^e.  I: 
Phantasiestuc\e  in  Callots  Manier.  Berlin. 
De  Gruyter.  1957.  viii  -f-  395  pages,  ill. 
24  dm. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  of  a  new  edition 
of  Hoffmann’s  works,  contains  the  Phantasie- 
stiickje  in  Callots  Manier  with  Jean  Paul’s 
whimsical  preface,  written  in  1813.  The  fifty- 
seven  illustrations  hy  Walter  Wellenstein, 
which  reflect  the  influence  of  Hans  Meid  and 
Alfred  Kubin,  effectively  convey  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  such  tales  as  Der  Magnetiseur,  Der 
goldene  Topf,  and  Die  Abenteuer  der  Silve- 
sternacht.  The  text  is  printed  in  large  Roman 
type. 

This  new  edition  represents  a  return  to  the 
tradition  of  Georg  Ernst  Reimer’s  1844-45  edi¬ 
tion,  while  making  judicious  use  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  twentieth<entury  Hoffmann 
scholars  (Hans  von  Muller,  Carl  Georg  von 
Maassen,  and  Georg  Ellinger).  Collections  like 
the  Phantasiestucf{e,  Nachtstiicl^e,  and  Sera- 
pionsbriider  are  treated  as  entities,  instead  of 
being  broken  up  as  in  some  editions.  The  final 
volume  will  include  a  systematic  presentation 
of  Hoffmann’s  style  and  motifs. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Thilo  Koch.  Gottfried  Benn:  Bin  biogra- 
phischer  Essay.  Miinchen.  Langen/Miiller. 
1957.  78  pages  5  plates. 

In  this  first  very  enlightening  biographical 
study  Koch  suggests  Ezra  Pound  as  a  reveal¬ 
ing  stylistic  and  political  parallel  to  Benn  in 
contemporary  letters.  Benn  may  well  be  the 
leading  German  modernist  poet,  but  one 
whom  only  a  severe  formal  discipline — and 
sometimes  not  even  that — separates  from  ro- 
mantischer  Seelenkitsch  (Koch). 

Benn’s  first  biographer  calls  him  boldly  the 
most  imjjortant  German  poet  of  his  age — in 
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spite  of  Rilke,  but  shirks  an  actual  comparison 
of  the  two.  Now  Rilke  represents  a  transition 
from  Symbolism  to  Expressionism,  whereas 
Benn  represents  rather  a  vacillating  movement 
between  Expressionism  and  Symbolism.  Both 
have  enlarged  the  realm  of  poetry  to  include 
elements  of  modern  sensibility  and  are  at  the 
same  time  heavily  indebted  to  Romanticism 
and  Nietzsche.  Of  course,  what  matters  more 
than  influences  is  that  these  poets  have 
achieved  a  unique  style  of  their  own,  which 
we  circumscribe  with  the  adjectives  “Rilkean” 
and  “Bennian.”  If  we  consider  the  personal 
and  poetic  substance  as  revealed  in  their  style, 
Rilke  seems  definitely  more  universal.  He  did 
overcome  his  Prague  provincialism;  Benn 
never  quite  mastered  his  Prussian  one  even 
when  acting  most  Spenglerian  or  berlinerisch; 
he  did  not  learn  any  modern  language  well 
and  only  rarely  left  Berlin.  The  result  is  not 
another  Kant,  but — as  Koch’s  biography  un¬ 
wittingly  evinces — something  “Teutonic-titan¬ 
ic”  that  hardly  will  win  the  universal  acclaim 
that  the  Austrian  Rilke  has. 

It  was  Benn’s  own  opinion  that  today  a  poet 
can  write  at  most  seven  or  eight  perfect  poems; 
he  has  achieved  that. 

Ivor  Ivasi^ 
St.  Otaf  College 

®  Siegfried  Korninger.  Die  Naturauffassung 
in  der  englischen  Dichtung  des  17.  fahr- 
hunderts.  Wien.  Braumuller.  1956.  iii  + 
260  pages.  5.80  dm. 

This  book  gives  more  than  it  promises,  since 
it  deals  with  seventeenth<entury  prose  as  well 
as  poetry.  Its  subject  matter  proceeds  from 
conceptions  of  the  physical  universe  (cosmos, 
earth,  creatures)  through  the  relations  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  and  religion,  to  abstraction  again: 
man  as  Lord,  the  Garden  and  Paradise,  Nature 
as  a  way  to  God.  The  specific  references  cover 
a  tremendously  wide  range  of  reading,  but 
the  theoretical  parts,  particularly  crucial  in 
the  last  four  chapters,  have  not  sufficiently  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  great  studies  in  Renaissance  philos¬ 
ophy  and  science  made  over  the  last  twenty 
years,  with  the  result  that  though  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  student  the  book  is  a  useful  survey,  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  specialist’s  knowledge  neither 
in  originality  nor  in  depth. 

Rosalie  L.  Colie 
Barnard  College 

**  Gerhard  Loose.  Ernst  Jiinger:  Gestalt  und 
Werl{^.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1957. 
380  pages.  24  dm. 

Ernst  Jiinger  has  become  the  subject  of  several 


biographies  and  extensive  studies.  This  offers 
a  first  puzzle.  Who  can  enjoy  reading  over  and 
over  again  of  a  man’s  thinking  of  himself  as 
heroic,  supremely  educated,  exceptionally  sen¬ 
sitive.?  For  J  Unger’s  stock  in  trade  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Self  or  at  least  the  establishment  of 
a  pose  or  Persona  which  he  accepted  once  as 
his  personality.  But  he  docs  so  with  a  finesse 
and  more  than  decadent  sublcty  of  style  that 
has  the  fascination  of  being  almost  as  precise 
as  good  French  and  of  remaining  as  vague  and 
suggestive  as  good  German. 

Professor  Loose  has  attempted  to  bring  these 
various  lights  into  one  focus  and  to  analyze 
the  Persona  rather  than  the  Person  through 
its  presentation  in  the  printed  works.  A  tho¬ 
rough  comparison  of  early  and  late  editions 
brought  to  light  not  only  Jungcr’s  growing 
stylization  of  himself,  but  also  of  his  language. 
Never  has  such  care  been  bestowed  upon  a 
living  author.  Loose  even  dug  into  the  journal¬ 
istic  phase  of  Jungcr’s  writing  during  the 
Twenties,  a  phase  that  had  been  neglected  by 
previous  critics.  He  decided  to  call  Jungcr  an 
Adventurer,  because  this  term  in  its  widest 
sense  best  comprised  the  distinguished  sol¬ 
dier,  the  conservative  manifesto  writer,  the 
student  of  the  working  man,  the  part-time 
member  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  the  staff  mem¬ 
ber  in  Speidcl’s  set-up,  the  man  of  amatory  and 
gustatory  exploits,  the  admirer  of  so  much  that 
is  exceptional,  rare,  decadent  and  heroic,  cou¬ 
rageous  and  dreamy  and  to  understand  all  of 
this  as  a  unity.  He  does  not  omit  criticism, 
but  he  can  omit  moral  criticism  since  the  Ad¬ 
venturer  is  beyond  good  and  evil,  at  least  in 
the  self-estimate  that  to  him  matters  most. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  finesse  of  analysis, 
to  the  thoroughness  of  research,  and  to  the 
uncanny  pursuit  of  motifs  and  themes  would 
require  many  pages.  For  each  page  of  Loose  is 
packed  with  a  few  discoveries  and  well 
phrased  conclusions.  The  first  major  work  of 
German  literary  criticism  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
temporary  letters! 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

®  •  F.  Muller,  G.  Valentin.  Deutsche  Dich¬ 
tung.  Kurzgejasste  Uteraturgeschichte. 
Paderborn.  Schoningh.  1957.  232  pages, 
ill.  6.40  dm. 

A  concise  history  of  German  literature  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  clear  in  its 
presentation,  remarkably  complete  considering 
its  limited  scope  and  size — only  less  important 
writers  have  been  omitted.  Of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  works  the  content  is  given  and  critical- 
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ly  analyzed,  and  each  period  is  preceded  by  a 
general  discussion  giving  the  background  of 
the  new  movement,  political  aspects,  and  in¬ 
ternational  influences.  An  excellent  appendix 
of  twenty-seven  pages  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  different  forms  of  poetry  and 
prosody.  An  index  and  more  than  eighty  il¬ 
lustrations,  mainly  of  authors,  are  also  includ¬ 
ed.  The  print  is  excellent,  the  arrangement  of 
the  chapters  clear,  and  the  price  very  reason¬ 
able.  An  excellent  guide  and  reference  book 
for  students  and  for  anyone  interested  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Of{lahoma 

Wolfgang  Rothe.  James  Joyce.  Wiesbaden. 

Limes.  1957.  136  pages.  9.80  dm. 
German  critics  recognized  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  Joyce’s  contribution  to  Euro¬ 
pean  literature,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
body  of  criticism — from  the  dissertations  of 
the  graduate  schools  to  studies  by  distin¬ 
guished  linguists — is  now  available  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  reader.  The  new  book  by  Wolfgang  Ro¬ 
the  steers  a  middle  course  between  advanced 
philosophical  theorizing  and  elementary 
“handbook”  information  for  the  beginner  in 
Joyce  scholarship.  It  is  a  useful  book,  very  at¬ 
tractively  produced.  Instead  of  including  rele¬ 
vant  documents  in  an  appendix,  the  author 
has  scattered  them  throughout  the  book.  Here 
and  there  one  finds  a  table  of  imp)ortant  dates 
in  Joyce’s  life,  quotations  from  A  Portrait,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  reviews  of  Joyce,  a  short  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  even  the  schema  for  Ulysses,  first 
printed  by  Stuart  Gilbert.  The  chapters  are 
short,  fragmentary,  and  thematically,  rather 
than  logically,  arranged.  They  are,  however, 
intelligent,  succinct,  and  helpful. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yor^ 

Carl  Schmitt.  Hamlet  oder  He\uba.  Der 

Einbruch  der  Zeit  in  das  Spiel.  Diisseldorf. 

Diederichs.  1956.  75  pages.  6.80  dm. 

In  this  succinct  and  lucid  essay,  the  noted  Ger¬ 
man  jurist,  Carl  Schmitt,  advances  the  strik¬ 
ing  theory  that  Tragodie — as  distinct  from 
Trauerspiel — requires  as  an  indispensable  in¬ 
gredient  a  historic  core  around  which  its  plot 
is  grouped.  Poetic  invention  alone,  Schmitt 
argues,  can  not  raise  a  dramatic  action  to  the 
high  level  of  myth  which  tragedy,  if  it  is  to 
be  genuine,  must  necessarily  achieve;  rather, 
there  has  to  be  an  imaginative  blending  of 
fact  and  fiction,  a  “realistic”  dimension  to  lend 
depth  to  the  invented  “story.”  In  Greek  dra¬ 


ma,  such  a  dimension  was  supplied  by  tradi¬ 
tional  legends;  in  Shakespearean  tragedy,  it 
is  obtained  by  allusions  to  contemporary 
events. 

Leaning  heavily  on  Lillian  Winstanley’s 
Hamlet  and  the  Scottish  Succession,  a  book 
long  since  discounted  by  serious  students  of 
Shakespeare,  Schmitt  seeks  to  substantiate  his 
thesis  by  an  examination  of  Hamlet,  where  he 
finds  the  figure  of  Hamlet  mirroring  traits  of 
both  James  I  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
marriage  of  Gertrude  to  Claudius  recalling 
that  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  murderer  of  her  first 
husband.  One  need  not  accept  Schmitt’s  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  impressed  with  the  quality  of  his 
mind;  nor  can  one  follow  his  tightly-knit  ar¬ 
guments  without  being  stimulated.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  however,  that  he  should  be  so  thor¬ 
oughly  out  of  touch  with  the  best  of  current 
Shakespeare  criticism. 

Albrecht  B.  Strauss 
Yale  University 

Theodor  Storm.  Sdmtliche  WerJ^e.  4  vols. 

Peter  Goldammer,  ed.  Berlin.  Aufbau. 
1956.  698,  705,  643,  696  pages.  42  dm. 

It  is  worth  knowing  that  the  East  German 
reader  is  not  exclusively  exposed  to  the  propa- 
gandistically  slanted  products  of  “Socialist 
Realism”  but  offered  as  well,  even  by  so  out¬ 
spokenly  a  “regime”  publisher  as  Aufbau,  the 
Complete  Works  of  a  true  but  distinctly  “bour¬ 
geois”  realist.  Whatever  his  lip  service  or  gen¬ 
uine  devotion  to  Marxian  lingo,  the  editor,  in 
an  otherwise  learned  and  creditable  Einlei- 
tung,  admits  that  Storm  can  not  be  claimed  as 
a  class<onscious  friend  of  the  proletariat,  that 
“Sein  patriarchalisches  Ideal  ist  bestimmt 
durch  die  Traditionen  des  patrizischen  Biir- 
gertums,  dem  er  entstammt.”  But  whenever  he 
abandons  such  concessions  to  Party-line  ideo¬ 
logical  platitudes  and  discusses  instead  Storm 
the  man,  the  poet,  and  the  structure  of  his 
work,  Goldammer  ranks  with  the  best  in¬ 
formed  Storm  students  and  apparently  the 
most  enticed  Storm  lovers. 

The  text  of  the  four  volumes  is  based  on 
the  eight-volume  Insel-Verlag  edition  of  1919- 
20.  Orthogrophy  and  punctuation  have  been 
partially  modernized,  but  otherwise  the  par¬ 
ticularities  and  originality  of  the  writings 
have  been  respected.  The  arrangement  is  topi¬ 
cal  rather  than  chronological,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  poetry 
section  comes  first  and  the  novellas  (chrono¬ 
logically  arranged)  have  the  lion’s  share.  The 
Mdrchen  are  treated  as  a  separate  unit,  as  well 
as  the  Zerstreuten  Kapitel.  Autobiographical 
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notes,  book  reviews,  and  Vorreden  bring  up 
the  rear. 

The  sober  make-up  and  readable  print  are 
pleasant  but  the  paper  is  of  somewhat  poorer 
quality  than  that  used  for  similar  publications 
in  more  prosperous  West  Germany.  The  price 
of  $10  for  2,700  pages  by  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
dearing  nineteenth  century  writers  is  reason¬ 
ably  “democratic.” 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Alfred  Andersch.  Piazza  San  Gaetano.  Of¬ 
ten.  Walter.  1957.  88  pages,  ill.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 
This  modest-size  literary  creation  is  not  run- 
of-the-mill,  either  in  form  or  central  idea.  The 
principle  of  construction  of  the  tight  amalgam 
of  prose  and  verse  is  unambiguously  indicated 
by  the  subtitle  “Neapolitan  Suite.”  The  mo¬ 
tivating  idea  is  that  of  a  young  man  in  search 
of  inspiration  for  a  poem.  The  setting  for  the 
search  and  its  fulhllment  is  Naples,  where  the 
young  bank  clerk  has  come  from  his  hum¬ 
drum  existence  in  London  with  money  unlaw¬ 
fully  acquired.  He  is  duly  apprehended  by  the 
police,  but  what  does  that  matter  to  him  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  focal  and  inspirational  sym¬ 
bol  before  him  in  the  figure  of  Saint  Gaetano, 
has  attained  true  and  transcendent  insight 
into  the  reality  of  life,  of  everyday  living.^  He 
now  has  the  poetic  imaginativeness  to  grasp 
and  depict  the  workings  of  human  hearts  and 
minds  in  whatever  environment,  and  more 
particularly  those  who  turn  to  the  saint  as  a 
source  of  comfort  and  assistance.  And  finally, 
in  a  dreamlike  presence  of  the  saint,  the  poem 
he  has  searched  for  comes  to  him.  Not  a  great 
poem,  but  a  precious  gift  nevertheless. 

The  “suite”  is  written  in  the  first  p)erson. 
Hardly  apt  to  evoke  popular  appeal,  this  de¬ 
termined  attempt  to  lend  poetic  transparency 
to  realities  incorruptly  pxrceived  and  to  strive 
for  severe  artistic  standards  merits  the  full 
attention  of  all  discriminating  readers. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Stefan  Andres.  Gdste  im  Paradies.  Miin- 
chen.  List.  New  ed.,  1956.  268  pages.  12.80 
dm. 

Six  Novellen,  situated  in  the  Mosel  valley, 
show  the  author’s  mastery  of  style  and  subject 
matter.  The  title  story  about  man’s  inability  to 
create  a  terrestrial  paradise  contains  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme:  Human  life  inseparable  from  guilt, 
even  though  such  guilt  may  spring  from  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  overweening  imagination  or 
its  converse,  a  masquerade.  Yet  Andres  also 
portrays  the  joy  of  living.  This  mixture  differs 


from  that  of  his  fellow  Rhinelander  Zuck- 
mayer  as  docs  Moselle  wine  from  Rhine  wine. 
It  resembles  Elisabeth  Langgasscr’s  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  acute  awareness  of  colors,  textures,  and 
pagan  sensuousness  within  unquestioned  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Catholic  tradition. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Hans  Bender.  Wolfe  und  Tauten,  Miin- 
chen.  Hanscr.  1957.  152  pages.  7.80  dm. 
This  volume  of  short  stories  seems  to  con¬ 
firm  the  view  that  the  Novelle  is  the  least  prob¬ 
lematical  of  the  literary  species  of  the  day. 
Like  vignettes  shading  off  at  the  edges  with¬ 
out  having  a  firm  border  line,  the  stories  of 
Bender  reflect  in  a  loosely  biographical  order 
incidents  in  peace,  war,  captivity,  and  after  a 
time  of  war,  that  appear  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  eyes  of  the  author.  Now  they  arc 
verdichtet  into  cabinet  pieces  of  narrative  art. 
Economy  of  expression  with  richness  of  over¬ 
tones  and  “atmosphere”  lift  common  experi¬ 
ences  into  a  realm  in  which  there  arises  for  a 
sensitive  reader  an  awareness  of  the  mysterious 
concatenation  of  the  elements  that  make  up 
reality.  Wm.  K.  Pfeiler 

University  of  Nebraska 

Willi  Brcdcl.  Auf  den  Heerstrassen  der 
Zeit.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1957.  573  pages. 
This  latest  volume  in  the  Aufbau  edition  of 
Brcdel’s  major  works  assembles  stories  written 
during  the  author’s  exile  in  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  one  of  more  recent  origin. 
Seven  lengthy  stories  on  historical  themes  arc 
followed  by  a  dozen  “from  the  recent  past,” 
i.e.,  1933-48.  On  the  latter,  only  Das  schwei- 
gende  Dorf  ( 1948)  equals  in  scope  those  of  the 
first  part,  which  arc  attempts  to  apply  histor¬ 
ical  materialism  and  a  naively  “class<on- 
scious”  psychology  to  characters  and  events  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ( Die  Vitalienbriider,  a 
loosely  constructed  novel),  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  early  nineteenth  century  (Sieger 
ohne  Sieg).  Brcdcl’s  limitations  as  a  writer  be¬ 
come  rather  uncomfortably  apparent  in  this 
concentration;  the  monotonous  structural  pat¬ 
tern,  c.g.,  or  the  frequent  reminiscences  of  par¬ 
ty  fargon.  Outstanding  in  the  modern  section 
are  sketches  based  on  diary  entries  from  the 
author’s  war  years  on  the  Soviet  side.  In  a 
concise,  pointed  way  they  reflect  the  typical, 
completely  un-hcroic  fates  of  a  number  of  de¬ 
serters  and  men  killed  in  action — a  frog’s-cyc 
view  of  war  at  its  worst. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
U niversity  of  Connecticut 
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Peter  Duhr.  Inferno.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Ix)e- 
ning.  1 15  pages  -|-  8  plates.  4.90  dm. 
Three  incidents  in  the  lives  of  a  Jewish  couple 
in  Romania,  toward  the  end  of  World  War 
Two.  Judged  by  purely  literary  standards,  the 
book  is  rather  amateurish.  Yet,  evidently  born 
of  anguish  and  suffering,  it  relates  the  most 
gruesome  and  shameful  degradation  of  man 
by  men  in  a  style  of  cold,  grim  matter-of-fact¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  direct  impact  of  these  passages, 
not  the  pathetic,  somewhat  rhetorical  appeals 
for  a  better  (implicitly  Socialist)  world,  that 
carries  the  book’s  message:  This  must  never 
happen  again. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Herbert  Eisenreich.  Bose  schone  Welt. 
Stuttgart.  Scherz  6c  Goverts.  1957.  173 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  is  a  collection  of  eleven  stories  ranging 
in  length  from  five  to  twenty-nine  pages.  By 
way  of  an  appendix  the  author,  who  also  has 
proved  himself  as  a  novelist,  offers  his  tenta¬ 
tive  reflections  on  the  art  of  narration,  in 
which  he  attributes  to  the  short  story,  intimate 
as  it  is  in  contrast  to  the  novel  and  the  novel¬ 
ette,  special  poetic  merit.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Eisenreich’s  “fragments  of  a  great  epic  con¬ 
fession,”  as  offered  here,  are  certainly  not  lit¬ 
erary  trivia.  Whatever  the  milieu  and  who¬ 
ever  the  individual  characters,  it  is  the  human 
situation  in  its  essential  signihcance  that  en¬ 
gulfs  the  reader.  We  find  ourselves  absorbed 
in  the  strangely  compelling  air  of  immediacy 
that  goes  with  these  situations. 

Though  evil  and  beauty  dwell  side  by  side 
in  this  world,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  more 
captivating  accents  and  moments  in  Eisen¬ 
reich’s  depictions  of  human  situations  are  not 
of  the  bright  variety.  But  linger  as  they  may  in 
our  impressions,  their  oppressive  power  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  intangible  quality  of 
strength  that  is  inherent  in  the  author’s  art 
of  presentation. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Gerhard  Fritsch.  Moos  auf  den  Steinen. 
Salzburg.  Miillcr.  1956.  307  pages.  12.50 
dm. 

With  this  book  the  thirty-two  year  old  Aus¬ 
trian  librarian  and  author,  who  previously  had 
written  only  poetry  and  short  prose  pieces, 
makes  his  debut  as  a  novelist.  He  pursues  here 
the  ever  captivating  theme  of  tradition  versus 
modernity  in  its  peculiarly  Austrian  mani¬ 
festation:  historically  conditioned  decay  as  op¬ 


posed  to  artificially  fostered  dynamism.  In  a 
sense  one  may  speak  even  of  Austrian  isolation 
versus  the  ways  of  the  outside  world.  That  an 
adequate  solution  to  the  above  conflict — a  con¬ 
structive  and  durable  orientation  to  life  for  the 
Austrians — can  come  neither  from  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  the  two  forces  involved  but  only 
from  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of 
both  is  convincingly  presented  in  this  remark¬ 
ably  well  told  story. 

To  summarize  the  plot:  A  highly  successful 
and  aggressive  young  author  from  Vienna  is 
engaged  to  the  impoverished  young  heiress  of 
a  rapidly  disintegrating  baroque  castle  in  a 
lonely  and  melancholy  spot  of  Austria.  He  has 
decided  to  have  the  casde  restored  and  its 
“mossy”  existence  transformed  into  a  cultural¬ 
ly  prominent  one.  The  necessary  funds  are  to 
be  raised  through  a  large  scale  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.  The  girl,  who  is  repelled  by  her  fiance 
and  his  methods,  finds  unexpected  happiness 
and  the  promise  of  a  full  life  with  his  not  at  all 
successful  friend,  whom  he  had  brought  along 
for  a  holiday.  Tragedy  quickly  ensues  as  this 
friend  is  killed  in  an  accident.  Stunned  by  the 
turn  of  events,  the  almost  pathetically  self- 
assured  and  optimistic  author  comes  to  realize 
the  sham  of  his  mode  of  life  and  to  forsake  it 
for  one  with  more  genuine  values.  The  girl, 
notwithstanding  her  tragic  loss,  comes  to  re¬ 
gain  her  war-destroyed  faith  in  life.  The  grand 
project  of  external  restoration  is  abandoned, 
but  instead  something  infinitely  more  import¬ 
ant  is  restored:  the  perspectives  of  two  human 
beings  that  had  both  been  warped  in  their 
own  way. 

It  is  with  a  realistically  discerning  rather 
than  a  sentimental  eye  that  Fritsch  views 
things.  Yet,  artistic  creation  to  him  obviously 
means  to  portray  life  in  a  poetically  rich  man¬ 
ner.  His  realism  is  a  superb  combination  of 
lucidity,  fulness,  and  warmth.  His  portrayal  is 
a  rarely  beautiful  and  satisfying  piece  of  fic¬ 
tional  writing. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Gertrud  Fussenegger.  Das  verschiittete 
Antlitz.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1957.  344  pages.  15.80  dm. 

The  scene  of  the  novel  is  Bohemia,  and,  like 
the  countrj',  the  chief  character  symbolizes  the 
contrast  between  Czech  and  German.  The 
story  encompasses  the  period  from  about  1900 
to  1945.  While  the  didactic  theme  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  more  wrapped  up  in  the  ethical  and  psy¬ 
chological  interplay  of  human  situations,  the 
influence  of  German  occupation,  war,  and  de- 
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Gcrmanization  is  potent  in  the  novel.  The  cen¬ 
tral  character,  Dr.  Viktorin  Zeman,  goes 
through  a  Parsifal-like  martyrdom  of  error 
and  sin  until  he  realizes  the  truest  moral 
redemption:  active  service  to  his  enemy. 

This  Faustian  drama  is  told  with  devotion 
and  sober  dedication.  The  plea  for  humanity 
and  for  the  majesty  of  the  human  being  is  sol¬ 
emn  and  is  responsibly  worked  out. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Gerd  Gaiser.  Gianna  aus  dem  Schatten. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  1957.  67  pages. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to 
Gerd  Gaiser ’s  collection  Einmal  und  oft  (B.A. 
31:2,  p.  143),  the  short  story  Gianna  has  now 
appeared  as  an  Einzeldrucl{,  very  attractively 
printed  and  bound.  It  describes  the  return  of 
a  German  to  the  scene  of  his  war  years  and  his 
fatal  re-encounter  with  the  former  Partisan, 
Gianna.  This  story  adds  to  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  German  books  centered  on  the  theme  of 
guilt  and  retribution.  It  also  represents  one  of 
the  more  gifted  postwar  writers. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Egon  Gunther.  Der  \retische  Krieg.  Halle. 

Mitteldeutscher  Verlag.  1957.  428  pages. 
The  military  events  leading  to  the  German 
capture  of  Crete  in  1941  are  little  more  than 
the  starting  point,  not  the  substance — as  the 
title  might  indicate — of  a  second  novel  by  the 
author  of  Flandrisches  Finale  (see  B.A.  31:1, 
p.  59).  Written  in  a  pseudo-historic  vein,  and 
with  the  affectation  of  an  archaic  style  that  em¬ 
ploys  the  summation  of  argument  in  chapter 
heads  set  in  capital  letters,  the  new  book  is,  in 
effect,  the  odyssey  of  two  German  paratroop¬ 
ers  who  have  become  deserters,  one  intention¬ 
ally,  the  other  through  force  of  circumstances, 
after  their  plane  is  shot  down  by  the  British. 

Essentially  reflective  rather  than  descriptive, 
the  story  soon  becomes  hopelessly  involved  and 
drones  on  through  four  long  years  filled  with 
inconsequential  detail.  On  the  obstacle  of  its 
heterogeneous  make-up  are  shipwrecked  both 
the  author’s  concept  and  the  reader’s  patience 
to  endure  so  many  peregrinations. 

Howard  Reiner 
Anniston,  Ala. 

**  Fritz  von  Herzmanovsky-Orlando.  Ge~ 
sammelte  IVer^e.  I:  Der  Gaulschredt^  im 
Rosennetz.  Friedrich  Torberg,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen/Miiller.  1957.  187  pages,  ill. 
Friedrich  Torberg,  introducing  this  unknown 


Austrian  writer  (1877-1954)  with  the  first 
volume  of  a  planned  series  of  Collected  Works, 
quotes  a  statement  by  Hofmannsthal  who  after 
reading  “this  odd  Alt-Wiener  novel’’  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  “its  author  certainly  must 
be  a  quaint  fellow.”  What  was  the  matter 
with  Herzmanovsky-Orlando  whose  literary 
work  remained  unpublished  so  far,  and  whose 
farcical  comedy  Kaiser  foseph  und  die  Bahn- 
wdrterstochter  had  been  discovered  only  re¬ 
cently  and  played  to  amused  audiences  in  Mu¬ 
nich  and  Vienna.?  One  cannot  pass  judgment 
easily  before  getting  better  acquainted  with 
the  bulk  of  his  works;  the  charming  story  to 
be  discussed  in  this  review — a  playful  little  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  more  subtle  and  delicate  paths 
of  a  buffoonery  set  in  Imperial  Austria’s  glori¬ 
ous  past  and  displaying  hilarious  (alas,  not 
translatable)  “scurrilousity”  with  names,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  institutions — may  be  termed  an 
Austrian  Munchhausiade:  there  is,  indeed,  so 
much  wit  and  humor  as  to  whet  the  reader’s 
appetite  for  more  samples  of  the  Viennese  au¬ 
thor  whose  “mixed”  descent  (Moravian  and 
Italian)  puts  him  in  the  class  of  other  out¬ 
standing  writers  of  Austrian  nationality  who 
trace  their  lineage  from  different  “crown 
lands”  of  the  Empire. 

Yet,  we  can  not  say  whether  Herzmanovsky- 
Orlando  was  an  “unrecognized  genius”  and 
whether  he  fits  into  the  rank  of  Roth,  Musil, 
and  Doderer  with  whom  some  critics,  acclaim¬ 
ing  him  as  a  “modern  Nestroy  or  Raimund,” 
have  compared  him  upon  his  sudden  posthu¬ 
mous  emergence.  Adorned  with  own  delicate¬ 
ly  executed  sketches,  the  author’s  tragicomic 
presentation  of  a  high  official’s  lovelorn  esca¬ 
pades  is  brilliant  entertainment.  Torberg,  by 
promising  us  more  samples  of  his  writings, 
should  be  congratulated  upon  this  belated 
first  meeting  with  a  highly  gifted  artist. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


**  Karl  Hochmuth.  Der  Leutnant  und  das 

Mddchen  Tatjana.  Memmingen.  Dietrich. 
1957.  176  pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  slight  plot  of  this  story  might  have  been 
saved  by  the  technique  of  an  experienced  writ¬ 
er,  but  beginner’s  luck,  even  that  of  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  talent  expending  a  diligent  effort, 
is  not  sufficient  to  breathe  much  life  into  the 
hapless,  shadowy  figure  of  Lieutenant  Bene- 
dikter,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  the 
Russian  front  to  his  early  death — the  eleventh 
forward  observer  der  funften  Batterie  to  fall 
before  the  enemy. 
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Feeling,  in  general,  is  much  more  strongly 
expressed  by  the  author  than  is  action.  A  very 
high  morality  and  earnest  purpose,  and  a  love 
of  children  that  is  heart-warming,  redeem  in 
part  the  triteness  which  is  the  result  of  imma¬ 
turity  courting  the  sentimental. 

Das  M  'ddchen  Tatjana  ducks  in  and  out  of 
the  gloom  of  battle  with  disconcerting  sud¬ 
denness.  Her  final  encounter  with  the  young 
officer  IS  so  highly  improbable  as  to  jeopardize 
the  impression  of  factual  reportage,  which  is 
Hochmuth’s  strongest  grip  on  the  reader. 

Howard  Reiner 
Anniston.  Ala. 

Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz.  Das  Haus  der 
Kindheit.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1956.  146 
pages. 

Childhood,  here  not  a  wistfully  remembered 
but  rather  dreaded  and  strongly  repressed  ex¬ 
perience,  forces  itself  upon  the  author  in  the 
form  of  a  symbolic  museum,  “The  House  of 
Childhood.”  In  this  weird,  surrealistic,  wan¬ 
dering  structure — actually  no  more  than  a  fa¬ 
cade — she  re-experiences  in  a  dream-like  and 
yet  extremely  forceful  manner  youth’s  difficult 
process  of  maturing,  its  agonies,  anxieties, 
wonders,  and  blisses  in  the  form  of  isolated 
sensations  and  long-forgotten  settings. 

This  short  novel  uses  a  different  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  artistic  approach  to  childhood.  Old 
associations  are  not  represented  in  the  form  of 
daydreams  or  the  stream  of  consciousness  but 
are  actually  relived,  showing  the  link  between 
youth  and  adulthood.  Margareta  /.  Baacl{e 
Purdue  University 

Erich  Landgrebe.  Ein  Maler  namens  Vin¬ 
cent.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1957.  334 
pages  -1-16  plates. 

With  compassionate  understanding  Land- 
grebe,  himself  a  painter  who  is  artistically 
much  indebted  to  Van  Gogh,  describes  the  life 
and  work  of  this  great  “lover  in  despair.”  Be¬ 
ginning  with  his  earliest  youth  and  ending 
with  his  premature  death,  the  author  describes 
in  vigorous  and  colorful  language  not  only 
Van  Gogh’s  ups  and  downs  in  life  but  gives 
us  an  insight  also  into  his  personality  and  the 
creative  process  accompanying  his  pictures. 
Many  of  his  works,  of  which  black  and  white 
reproductions  are  included,  get — within  the 
fictional  limits — an  able  and  competent  inter¬ 
pretation.  Landgrebe ’s  personal,  wistful,  and 
idyllic  framing  does  not  detract  from  the  bi¬ 
ography  but  rather  aids  in  the  interpretation. 

Margareta  /.  Baad^e 
Purdue  University 


**  Gcrt  Lcdig.  Faustrecht.  Miinchen.  Desch. 

1957.  231  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  intense  novel  depicts  the  dilemma  of  the 
German  citizen  during  the  early  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  The  action 
takes  place  in  a  partially  destroyed  house  in 
Munich,  with  the  howling  of  American  jeeps 
as  the  background.  Confusion,  apathy,  despair, 
blackmail,  American  cigarettes,  and  prosti¬ 
tutes  rule  the  day.  The  characters  are  lonely 
and  cynical,  yet  at  the  same  time  keep  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  humor.  The  ultra<ynical  univer¬ 
sity  student,  the  young  mutilated  painter,  the 
adventurous  blackmailer,  and  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  prostitute  have  all  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  last  war  and  have  by  now  lost  all  sense  of 
value.  Only  the  naive  American  soldier  Davis 
stands  out  in  this  group.  Although  there  is  no 
coherent  plot,  this  novel,  which  probably  mir¬ 
rors  some  of  the  author’s  own  experiences, 
achieves  great  dramatic  intensity.  Ledig  suc¬ 
cessfully  recreates  here  a  dark  spot  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  post  World  War  Two  period  with  the 
same  vigor  and  grasp  of  the  situation  he  has 
shown  in  his  earlier  novels  Die  Stalinorgel  and 
Vergeltung.  John  Michals^i 

Marquette  University 

Siegfried  Lenz.  Der  Mann  im  Strom. 

Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1957.  236 

pages.  12.80  dm. 

Lenz  presents  German  postwar  mentality  and 
attitudes  pulsating  through  the  rebuilt  Ham¬ 
burg  and  the  new  democracy  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  a  sensitive  writer  who  captures  fully 
the  significance  of  the  modern,  impersonal 
cultural  pattern  that  has  hastily  been  spread 
over  the  rubble  left  from  1945.  This  smooth¬ 
functioning  new  world  belongs  to  the  young, 
to  those  without  the  ballast  of  the  war  years. 
It  is  filled  with  jovial  policemen,  polite  bosses, 
efficient  workers,  smiling  receptionists,  busy 
lunch  counters,  and  loudspeakers  blaring 
“Think  something  beautiful  each  day!” 
Against  this  background  Hinrichs,  the  ageing 
diver,  assumes  almost  epic  proportions,  as  he 
digs  up  the  recent,  tragic  past  in  the  form  of 
sunken  freighters  or  submarines.  But  they  are 
scrapped  and  he,  too,  loses  in  his  battle  with 
the  emergirig  forces  of  postwar  life.  Hinrichs’s 
conflict  with  Manfred,  the  cynical  teen-age 
seducer  of  his  beloved  daughter,  and  his  gang 
of  juvenile  delinquents  represents  the  dra¬ 
matic  counterpoint  to  the  port  and  its  people. 
The  veteran  protagonist’s  tragic  efforts  to 
cling  to  his  profession  and  to  preserve  the  ties 
with  his  two  children  arc  described  with  epic 
vigor  and  high  stylistic  craftsmanship. 
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A  well-done  novel  that  probes  deeply  into 
the  cultural  value  of  a  rebuilt  society. 

H.  Ernest  Lewald 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Walter  Meckauer.  Viel  Wasser  floss  den 
Strom  hinab.  Miinchen.  Bergstadt.  1957. 
281  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  Heimatroman  consists  of  recollections 
concerning  the  author’s  school  days  and  young 
manhood  in  Breslau  from  about  1900  to  1916, 
terminating  with  the  death  of  Max  Klings,  the 
hero.  The  narrator,  a  younger  disciple  of  the 
serious  and  overly  principled  Max,  relates  the 
Werdegang  of  this  potential  Silesian  mystic, 
who  is  an  inferior  cross  between  Hesse’s  Max 
Demian  and  Hauptmann’s  Emanuel  Quint. 
Max  suffers  in  martyr-like  silence  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  his  family  and  friends  through 
a  series  of  social  crises. 

The  author  characteristically  describes  his 
hero’s  nature  via  speculative  reflection  rather 
than  formulating  it  through  narrative  action 
and  dialogue.  Thus  he  sums  up  Max’s  tragic 
flaw:  “Einer  wie  der  .  .  .  Max,  der  zu  viel 
wollte  und  doch  fiir  immer  ein  Unvollendeter 
bleiben  sollte,  trotz  seiner  vorziiglichen  An- 
lagen, . . .  musste  Zeit  seines  Lebens  am  Besten 
vorbeigehen.”  Behind  the  successfully  drawn 
local<olor  scenes  one  is  continually  made  to 
feel  the  pulsating  presence  of  the  mighty  Oder. 

Unfortunately,  the  folksy  Kleinmalerei  is 
too  often  marred  by  the  author’s  ponderous 
style,  characterized  by  excessive  use  of  particip¬ 
ial  syntax. 

Roland  Hoermann 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Max  Mell.  feanne  d’Arc.  Wiesbaden.  In- 
sel.  1957.  66  pages.  6.50  dm. 

This  latest  dramatic  version  of  the  Joan  of 
Arc  tragedy  does  not  add  significant  insights 
to  the  well  known  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
militant  virgin’s  burning  at  the  stake.  Mell, 
the  Austrian  Catholic  author  of  this  one-act 
play,  seems  to  lack  the  psychological  capacity 
which  would  be  necessary  to  detect  any  new 
vistas  in  the  often  told  story.  Unity  of  time  and 
action  is  well  accounted  for;  the  divided  stage 
showing  a  court  room  hastily  assembled  in  a 
chapel  to  the  left,  and  the  prisoner’s  cold  cell 
to  the  right,  has  still  ample  space  for  a  hallway 
in  the  center  so  that  a  gifted  stage  manager 
may  utilize  the  scenic  arrangement  quite  ad¬ 
vantageously.  The  cast  of  historic  personali¬ 
ties  involved  in  this  ontspoken  battle  between 
clerical  and  secular  powers  (interpreted  here 
as  clear  victory  of  the  political  side  over  the 


Church)  is  familiar  except  the  fictitious  figure 
of  the  young  English  lawyer  Peter  Manuel 
who  is  strongly  impressed  by  Joan’s  feelings 
and  visions.  An  actual  performance  of  the 
play  should  prove  to  be  far  more  worth-while 
than  merely  reading  the  unconventional  dia¬ 
logues  which  per  se  lack  dramatic  tension. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst.  N.  Y. 

**  Heinz  Panka.  Auf  der  Briic^e.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  Westermann.  1957.  324  pages. 
Heinz  Panka  is  an  author  who  does  not  put  on 
airs.  He  writes  a  straightforward  style;  his 
characters  are  neither  monsters,  nor  geniuses, 
nor  saints;  he  does  not  philosophize;  his  tal¬ 
ent  for  gentle  comedy  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  late  Kurt  Kluge. 

Of  the  seventeen  tales  in  the  present  collec¬ 
tion,  the  humorous  pieces  are  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  somber  ones.  “Das  Genie’’ 
tells  of  a  boy’s  trick  that  boomerangs;  “Der 
Ring’’  refurbishes  the  theme  of  the  betrayer 
betrayed;  in  “Die  beiden  Schachspieler,’’  a  pair 
of  beautiful  legs  plays  hob  with  a  noble  game; 
“Der  Ausweg’’  treats  the  classic  German  figure 
of  the  dreamy  eccentric;  “Der  tiefere  Sinn” — 
a  small  masterpiece — parodies  the  spurious 
“depth”  which  is  a  chronic  illness  of  German 
literature  and  music. 

The  serious  narratives  are  less  subtle.  A 
widower  mourns  the  wife  who  cuckolded  him 
(“Die  Jacke”);  a  retired  vaudeville  artist  sac¬ 
rifices  his  savings  to  help  a  young  girl  (“Der 
Jongleur”);  star<rossed  lovers  are  briefly  re¬ 
united  (“Auf  der  Briicke”);  a  prison  guard 
finds  his  long-lost  brother  in  a  cell  (“Das  Wie- 
dersehen”).  Yet  Panka’s  sense  of  proportion 
saves  all  these  stories  from  sentimentality,  just 
as  it  saves  “Der  Fremde,”  an  impressive  por¬ 
trayal  of  desperation  in  the  midst  of  the  Wirt- 
schaftswunder,  from  excessive  bitterness. 

George  C.  School  field 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Edgar  Roth.  .  .  .  auf  dass  wir  Frieden 
hdtten.  Zurich.  Zwingli.  1957.  253  pages. 
12.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  invigorating  novel  traces  the  development 
of  the  protagonists’  religious  concepts  from 
their  internment  in  a  British  prison  camp  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  Two  until  sometime  there¬ 
after.  Told  in  an  unpretentious  manner,  this 
prize-winning  novel  (1957  Romanpreis  of  the 
Zwingli  Verlag)  tackles  one  of  man’s  peren¬ 
nial  problems — the  validity  and  authenticity 
of  one’s  religious  convictions. 
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The  hunger,  brutality,  degeneration,  and 
boredom  in  the  prison  camp  serve  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  the  beliefs  of  the  cynical,  atheistic 
doctor  and  a  fanatically  Catholic  farmer.  The 
doctor’s  existentialist  Weltanschauung  which 
sees  no  values  except  those  which  man  himself 
creates,  and  no  reality  except  in  action,  is  able 
to  withstand  the  test  much  better  than  the 
farmer’s  unbending  fanaticism.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  to  their  homes  both  protagonists  find  that 
a  new  adjustment  is  necessary.  The  farmer 
who  had  broken-heartedly  left  his  Church,  ac¬ 
cepts  God  again,  without,  however,  rejoining 
the  Church.  And  the  doctor  gradually  recog¬ 
nizes  universal  values  beyond  those  which  man 
had  created  for  his  own  convenience. 

The  author,  who  is  himself  a  theologian, 
concludes  that  religion  should  be  a  guide  to 
man  rather  than  a  rigid  strait  jacket,  as  he 
pleads  for  a  more  practical  and  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  belief  in  God.  Although  this  is  Ed¬ 
gar  Roth’s  first  novel,  it  shows  a  mature  ap¬ 
proach,  written  in  a  truly  lucid  and  poetic  man¬ 
ner,  Unfortunately,  sometimes  the  author’s 
narcissistic  intrusions  break  up  the  continuity 
.  of  an  otherwise  effective  presentation  which 
should  incite  Christian  and  atheist  readers 
alike  to  do  some  more  thinking, 

John  Michals/{i 
Marquette  U ni versity 

**  Edzard  Schaper,  Unschuld  der  Siinde. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957.  71  pages. 

5.80  dm. 

The  goatherd,  Lukas,  who  feels  himself  called 
to  become  a  priest,  commits  his  first  sexual  in¬ 
discretion  while  alone  with  his  herds  in  some 
unidentified  mountain  landscape.  The  young 
man  is  overcome  by  an  inexorable  sense  of 
guilt  because  of  this  momentary  lapse  from 
grace  and  cannot  reconcile  his  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  shepherd  of  souls  with  the  fact  that 
he  could  commit  this  kind  of  sin.  Even  the 
natural  landscape  (which  is  described  by  the 
author  most  minutely  and  skilfully)  seems  to 
hurl  recriminations  at  the  youngster.  His  state 
of  mind  upsets  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
loses  track  of  one  of  the  animals,  and  he  must 
return  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  the  goat 
during  the  treacherous  twilight  hours.  When 
he  finally  sights  the  lost  animal,  Lukas  makes 
a  misstep  on  the  cliffs  and  as  he  plunges  head¬ 
long  to  his  death  the  fall  clears  his  mind  of  all 
doubts  and  gives  him  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
general  state  of  man.  There  is  a  Providence 
and  a  Mercy,  which  expiate  man’s  faults. 

The  tale  is  written  with  great  affection  and 
understanding  of  men’s  foibles  and  suffer¬ 


ings,  and  the  author  approaches  a  difficult 
artistic  subject  with  amazing  delicacy. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pri  nee  to  n  Uni  versity 

Arno  Schmidt.  Das  steinerne  Herz.  Karls¬ 
ruhe.  Stahlberg.  1956. 287  pages.  14.80  dm. 
Take  some  of  the  more  extreme  Expressionists 
like  Stramm;  add  Doblin,  Hans  H.  Jahnn, 
Benn;  throw  in  some  Eliot,  Joyce,  Pound;  spice 
with  the  Paris-published  books  by  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler;  shake  well,  and  finally  pour  on  the  scrib- 
blings  on  the  walls  of  public  men’s  rooms — 
and  you  have  Arno  Schmidt,  of  whom  his 
publisher  says:  “.  .  .  timeless  foundling  in  the 
literary  field,  he  is  the  phenomenon  of  mod¬ 
ern  Ciermany.  You  cannot  explain  an  erratic 
block.  He  is  a  landmark,  serves  as  a  direction 
signal,  by  which  roads  and  minds  are  sep¬ 
arated.” 

Ordinarily  one  would  welcome  a  book  like 
Das  steinerne  Herz,  because  in  the  absence  of 
any  literary  daring  in  postwar  Germany,  this 
quasi  novel  is  experimental  in  form,  and  the 
publisher  deserves  credit  for  bringing  out  what 
can  only  be  financial  disaster.  However,  non¬ 
readability,  absence  of  literary  talent,  absorp¬ 
tion  of  misunderstood  authors,  lack  of  artistic 
discipline,  display  of  mental  puerility,  evidence 
of  infantile  eroticism,  insignificance  of  theme 
— all  this  and  more  does  not  make  a  novel, 
just  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 
And  Arno  Schmidt  is  not  even  a  swallow.  He 
is  a  crow. 

The  reader’s  consternation  is  increased  when 
a  critic  informs  him  on  the  dust  jacket: 
“.  .  .  what  happens  here  to  the  language  is 
unique  in  Germany  today,  not  repeatable,  and 
will  only  after  decades  have  an  effect  upon  the 
total  situation  of  our  language  and  literature.” 
Two  strait  jackets  are  needed:  one  for  the  au¬ 
thor  and  one  for  the  critic! 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

Egon  Vietta.  Alexander  scheitert  an  In- 
dien.  Bern.  Franckc.  1957.  194  pages  -|-  16 
plates.  14.40  dm. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  success¬ 
fully  a  large  part  of  Asia  when  he  gave  in  In¬ 
dia  the  order  to  retreat.  He  had  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  build  a  bridge  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  to  establish  one  empire,  and  to  unify  the 
tribes  in  this  large  region.  Egon  Vietta  follows 
his  tracks  from  India  to  Turkey,  crossing 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Iran.  He  gives  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  historical,  cultural, 
and  philosophical  backgrounds  of  these  areas. 
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and  thus  explains  why  Alexander  failed  and 
everyone  else  has  since. 

This  is  not  an  easy-to-read  book,  and  its 
plan — an  imaginary  discussion  with  an  engi¬ 
neer  (who  gives  many  technical  and  economic 
aspects)  and,  as  third  partner,  Alexander  the 
Great  himself — does  not  make  it  any  easier. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  and  carefully  written 
book  and  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  area  and  problem,  which  is  also 
today  very  pressing. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
Monterey,  Calif. 

**  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Gesammelte  Werl^e. 
WV.Gedichte.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1957.  591 
pages.  28  dm. 

Borchardt’s  fame  as  a  fascinating  experimental 
translator  and  erudite  essayist  appears  assured. 
More  open  to  question  are  critical  ventures  to 
establish  him  as  a  significant  novelist  and  ma¬ 
jor  poet,  though  half  a  dozen  poems  should 
definitely  be  in  every  representative  anthology 
of  Cierman  f)OCtry.  This  first  complete  edition 
of  his  lyrical  and  narrative  poems  proves 
once  again  that  Borchardt  was  no  original  gen¬ 
ius.  Even  though  proudly  insisting  on  his  tra¬ 
ditionalism  himself,  tradition  seems  to  have 
overpowered,  not  strengthened  whatever  gen¬ 
uine  lyrical  talent  there  was  in  the  first  place. 
Borchardt’s  excessive  admiration  for  Swin¬ 
burne  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  signifi¬ 
cant. 

The  right  balance  between  form  and  con¬ 
tent,  thought  and  feeling,  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract  has  often  puzzled  the  (lerman  poet. 
It  seems  that  he  is  only  rarely  endowed  with 
that  almost  instinctive  sense  of  equilibrium 
that  distinguishes  so  frequently  and  enviably 
his  French  colleague.  Borchardt  is  one  more 
of  the  many  formalist  poets  crowding  the  Ger¬ 
man  literary  scene,  one  more  among  a  host  of 
Baroque  poets,  Klopstock,  Schiller,  Platen, 
Riickert,  ^hroder,  Weinheber,  et  al.  But  the 
way  out  of  romantic  emotionalism  and  vague¬ 
ness  is  not  a  contrived  formalism,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  is  only  meaningful  if  adapted  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  talent  fully  alive  to  his  own  time  (to 
paraphrase  the  title  of  Eliot’s  famous  essay). 

Ivar  Ivask^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

Albert  Ehrismann.  Das  Kirschenlduten. 
Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1956.  79  pages. 
5.50  Sw.  fr. 

On  the  surface,  the  verse  of  Albert  Ehris¬ 
mann  may  lack  both  distinction  and  distinc¬ 
tiveness,  yet,  on  further  reading,  there  is  an 


endearing  quality  about  his  writing  and  an 
innate  sweetness  that  must  rise  from  deep  lay¬ 
ers.  Such  a  poem  as  “Vermachtnis,”  for  all  its 
childlike  quaintness,  roots  in  the  mind  and 
grows  with  the  tenacity  of  a  Heine  or  a  Hebbel 
lyric,  though  Ehrismann  may  lack  their  lustre. 

After  pondering  many  modern  poets  who 
often  strain  to  squeeze  an  inspirational  blood- 
drop  out  of  the  turnip  of  their  basic  garden- 
variety  mediocrity,  it  is  occasionally  a  comfort 
to  read  and  feel  able  to  say:  “This  man  does 
his  set  task  with  (perhaps  characteristic  Swiss) 
thoroughness — and  even  has  something  left 
over  when  his  work  is  done.”  What  is  that 
“something”.?  Perhaps  it  is  best  called  Seele. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

^  Peter  Gan.  Schachmatt.  Zurich.  Atlantis. 

1956.  134  pages  12.30  Sw.  fr. 

What  a  delightful  volume  of  verse!  Peter  Gan, 
known  and  appreciated  for  his  poems  (Die 
Holunderflote)  and  essays  (Von  Gott  und  der 
Welt),  presents  here  a  cross  section  of  his  po¬ 
etry:  “Preislieder,”  “Lehrgedichte,”  “Ge- 
dichte,”  “Episteln,”  and  “Spriiche.”  With  ut¬ 
ter  clarity,  transparent  language,  sagacious  and 
good-natured  humor,  (Jan  speaks  of  almost 
all  everyday  and  not-so-everyday  experiences. 
The  volume  is  wonderfully  free  from  misun- 
stood  “modern”  cliches  (consider  this  light 
touch:  “Ich  weiss  vor  Angst  nicht  ein  und 
aus  /  vor  aus  nicht  Angst  und  ein.”)  and  pon¬ 
derous  melancholy,  without  ever  losing  a 
heartwarming  sincerity:  “Es  ist  kein  grosser 
Wort  als  ‘du’.  /  Ein  ‘du’  schliesst  alle  Wunden 
zu  /  und  schliesst  in  allerletzter  Stund’  /  dem 
Hollenrachen  selbst  den  Mund.”  If  a  critic 
said  of  an  earlier  work  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
“moderne  Hauspostille,”  the  publisher  might 
well  underscore  this  point  with  pride. 

Dichten?  |a:  und  preisen, 
und  dcr  Welt  beweisen, 
wider  Willen  Held, 
dass  man  zu  ihr  halt. 

As  the  reviewer  would  not  tire  of  quoting,  the 
reader  will  not  tire  of  reading  and  enjoying 
Gan’s  poetry.  Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 

**  Paul  Hiihnerfeld,  comp.  Zu  Unrecht  ver- 
gessen.  Hamburg.  Von  Schroder.  1957. 
364  pages,  ill.  13.80  dm. 

The  lack  of  critical  standards  in  the  German 
literary  orbit  becomes  evident  in  this  attempt 
to  restore  the  “unjustly”  lost  or  denied  fame  of 
fifteen  poets,  few  of  whom  could  even  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  minor  writers.  To  forget  the  oth- 
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crs  was  an  act  of  justice,  as  they  add  nothing 
to  our  evaluation  of  their  time  and  are  at  best 
collector’s  items.  The  collection  certainly  yields 
no  buried  treasure  on  the  order  of  Holderlin 
or  Jean  de  Sponde.  A  handful  of  remarkably 
good  poems  can  be  gleaned  from  the  work  of 
Salis-^ewis;  the  sonnets  of  Kalckreuth 
(whose  tragic  death  inspired  Rilke’s  Requiem ) 
command  admiration  for  their  early  maturity 
of  style;  Ernst  Blass  and  Ludwig  Strauss  are 
capable  of  contributing  some  good  poems  to 
anthologies.  The  latter  is  the  most  that  can 
be  said  about  the  remaining  poets.  A  pedant¬ 
ically  historic  survey  would  justify  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  their  names,  a  critical  sifting  of  values 
does  not.  Would  not  a  collection  of  “unjustly 
remembered”  authors,  who  clutter  literary  his¬ 
tories  and  anthologies,  be  a  more  desirable  un¬ 
dertaking? 

Astrid  Ivask, 
Northfield,  Minn. 

**  Elisabeth  Kottmeier,  tr.  &  comp.  Wein- 
stocf{^  der  Wiedergeburt:  Moderne  ul^rai- 
nische  Lyri\.  Mannheim.  Kessler.  1957. 
116  pages.  $1.50. 

Ukrainian  poetry  abroad  has  experienced  hap¬ 
py  years  in  Germany.  Three  anthologies  of  it 
have  been  published  within  the  period  of  the 
last  nine  years.  The  first,  Wolodimir  Derzha- 
win’s  Gelb  und  blau,  appeared  in  1948  in 
Augsburg.  The  translator  presented  here  thirty 
contemporary  poets.  Die  ul^rainische  LyrH{, 
1840-1940,  selected  and  translated  by  Hans 
Koch,  has  embraced  fifty-two  poets,  starting 
with  Ivan  Kotlyarevsky. 

Elisabeth  Kottmeier’s  anthology  is  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  Ukrainian  authors  who 
live  abroad.  Among  thirty-two  poets  included 
in  this  book  are  Yuriy  Klen,  Yevhen  Malan- 
yuk,  Mykhaylo  Orest,  Oksana  Lyaturynska, 
Oleksa  Stefanovych,  and  others  who  have  al¬ 
ready  established  their  positions  in  literature. 
Also  the  poets  of  the  youngest  generation  are 
represented  here  with  two  or  three  poems  each. 
The  translator  has  also  included  in  this  an¬ 
thology  the  martyrs  of  the  Soviets,  Mykola 
Zerov  and  Volodymyr  Svidzinsky,  as  well  as 
Pavlo  Tychyna  who  lives  in  the  Ukraine  now. 

Most  of  Kottmeier’s  translations  are  author¬ 
ized  by  the  poets  themselves,  who  once  lived 
in  Germany  before  they  emigrated  to  the 
American  continent.  A  few  of  them,  such  as 
M.  Orest  and  Eaghor  Kostetsky,  continue  to 
live  in  Germany. 

As  a  rule,  the  translator  preserved  the  mean¬ 
ing,  rhythm,  and  rhyme-pattern  of  every  origi¬ 
nal.  She  also  succeeded  in  preserving  the  stylis¬ 


tic  ]3eculiarities  of  the  poets.  The  fact  that  Kott¬ 
meier  is  a  noted  German  poet  assured  fluency 
of  language  in  her  translations. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

**  Kurt  Matthies.  Zwtschen  Stund  und 
Stunde.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1957.  78  pages. 
5.80  dm. 

The  German  poets  have  followed  three  rhict 
traditions,  the  pure  lyrics  of  Goethe,  the  priest- 
like  evocations  of  George,  and  most  recently 
poetic  intellectualism  of  Holderlin’s  and  Ril¬ 
ke’s  kind.  In  Matthies  we  discern  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  tradition  most  clearly.  The 
words,  rhythms,  and  rhymes  remind  us  of 
(ioethe,  Droste,  Burger,  even  Heine,  and  the 
total  effect  is  that  of  a  North  German  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse.  Such  a  classification  can  not,  of 
course,  get  to  the  essence  of  the  individual  po¬ 
ems,  but  on  the  whole  these  are  Stimmungs- 
lyrif(^  rather  than  Gejiihlslyrib^.  This  means 
then  that  the  poet  feels,  and  expresses  delib¬ 
erately,  what  he  sees,  hears,  smells.  The  sen¬ 
sual  quality  of  his  verse  is,  however,  not  lim¬ 
ited  altogether  to  nature;  there  is  also  thought 
of  death  and  time.  Sometimes  there  is  the 
obvious  delight  in  unused  words  that  one  has 
to  translate  before  they  are  meaningful 
(“gleich  dem  Kruster,  der  lemunsch  durch  die 
schwarzen  Tange  kriecht’’),  but  generally  the 
poem  has  the  effect  of  making  us  feel  like  its 
author: 

Der  Regen  rauscht  so  unerhort. 

dass  es  wie  Rauch 

aus  den  Gcbiischen  fahrt. 

Du  horst  es  auch 

und  siehst  den  Garten  schwarz  wie  Wald 
und  wirr  wie  wilde  Hecke. 

Doch  sieh:  im  Fenster  schwebt  Gestalt. 

Und  aus  den  nassen  Dammerungen 
kommt  es  herwispernd  angeschwungen. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  two-stanza  poem, 
“Nachts  im  August.” 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Heinz  Piontek.  W assermar^en.  Esslingen. 
Bechtle.  1957.  64  pages.  7.80  dm. 

A  striking  third  collection  of  the  poetry  of 
Heinz  Piontek,  member  of  the  younger  group 
of  war  and  postwar  German  poets  and  win¬ 
ner,  in  1956,  of  the  Berlin  “Junge  Genera¬ 
tion”  prize  for  his  prose  fiction.  His  verse  has 
a  bitter  and  salty  tang,  enhanced  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  use  of  nautical  terms  (cf.  the  title 
itself,  also  Dachhajute  for  his  room,  Lu/^en  for 
Fenster;  Masten,  Ferge,  Nachen,  u.a.m.).  He 
is  fond  of  shipwreck  metaphors  and  river-bed 
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symbols.  His  strongly  noun-dominated  style 
gives  an  almost  naturalistic  effect.  Probably  the 
most  notable,  most  permanent  achievement  of 
the  present  small  book  is  the  concluding  eight 
pages,  presenting  the  powerful  “Erstandene 
Stimmen”:  sustained  in  tone,  a  kind  of  psalm¬ 
ody  of  the  poet’s  own  beaten-down  but  re¬ 
awakening  generation,  bathed  in  blood  re¬ 
vealed,  at  the  last,  with  a  sense  of  shock,  to  be 
the  redeeming  blood  of  God’s  Son. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

**  Ernst  Schonwiese.  Stufen  des  Herzens. 

Linz.  Gurlitt.  1956.  60  pages. 

Ernst  Schonwiese’s  latest  volume  of  verse 
makes  us  aware  of  the  organic  unity  of  his 
lyrical  work,  his  warm  humanity,  his  growing 
wisdom.  For  him  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are 
supreme,  and  this  insight  certainly  represents 
a  sound  foundation  for  a  poet. 

In  spite  of  his  mastery  of  the  traditional 
forms,  which  are  by  no  means  as  exhausted  as 
the  modern  preachers  of  chaos  maintain,  he 
does  not  indulge  in  shallow  metrical  and 
rhyming  tricks  or  in  the  haughty  attitude  of  a 
I’art  pour  I’art  poet,  nor  does  his  more  and 
more  prevailing  religious  inclination  cause  him 
to  lose  his  foothold  on  earth;  he  remains  al¬ 
ways  lucid  and  simple. 

Perhaps  Schonwiese  should  have  waited  a 
few  years  longer  before  he  published  this  book. 
That  would  have  given  him  the  advantage  of 
a  greater  choice.  This  reviewer,  whose  esti¬ 
mate  of  Schonwiese  is  rather  high,  sometimes 
has  the  impression  that  the  poet  did  not  select 
strictly  enough  when  he  prepared  his  book  for 
publication.  Some  poems  show  a  certain  lack 
of  virility,  irrespective  of  the  central  theme  of 
marital  love;  they  are  oversweet  and  sometimes 
eclectic.  A  certain  affinity  to  Goethe’s  tone  in 
the  poems  composed  in  the  meter  of  elegiac 
couplets  is  apparently  inevitable.  But  perhaps 
this  is  just  a  matter  of  taste. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl^idmore  College 

**  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Die  Lieder:  1906- 
1956.  Miinchen.  Langen/Miiller.  1956. 207 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  von  der 
Vring’s  verse  after  Gesammelte  Gedichte 
(1942).  It  is  a  selection  from  his  published 
poetry  and  includes  a  number  of  unpublished 
poems.  The  title  is  a  very  fortunate  allusion  to 
the  Volkston  character  of  these  lyrics,  largely 
romantic,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Hesse,  al¬ 
though  other  influences  are  as  prominent. 


It  is  surprising  indeed  to  find  echoes  of 
Benn’s  elegiac  lyre  in  the  very  early  poems  of 
von  der  Vnng.  Some  of  Rilke’s  “Madchen- 
lieder”  are  paraphrased,  and  there  are  traces, 
also,  from  the  Stundenbuch,  although  even  in 
that  youthful  book  Rilke  would  not  have  in¬ 
cluded  such  verse  as:  “Ich  will  dich,  CJott,  nicht 
quiilen,  /  Doch  sagen  musst  du  mir,  /  Was 
du  mit  unseren  Seelen  /  Vorhast  auf  Erdcn 
hier.”  This  obviously  highly  impressionable 
poet  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  influence  of  Loerke’s,  Lehmann’s,  and 
Britting’s  more  concrete  nature  imagery.  Some 
of  his  most  unified  poems  owe  much  to  these 
masters,  e.g.,  “Passionsblume,”  “Notenblatt 
des  November,”  “Van  Goghs  Haus  in  Arles.” 

Mostly,  von  der  Vring’s  poetry  is  gentle, 
pleasant,  without  a  personal  note,  in  a  mi.nor 
key  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  minor  po¬ 
etry,  There  is  already  much  poetry  like  it  in 
German  and  little  of  it  bears  traces  of  tw'cn- 
tieth  century  sensibility  or,  for  that  matter, 
reality.  For  the  lack  of  the  latter  von  der  Vring 
has  neither  a  religious  nor  even  “mythical” 
excuse — just  the  old  romantic  one, 

Ivor  lvasl{ 
St.  Olaf  CoEege 

Rudolf  N.  Maier.  Das  Gedicht.  Diissel- 

dorf.  Schwann.  1956.  167  pages.  9.80  dm. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  attractive  and  plausible 
introduction  to  the  craft  of  interpretation  of 
poetry.  The  author  has  every  desirable  virtue; 
taste,  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  persuasive¬ 
ness,  sustained  by  a  belief  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  effectiveness  of  genuine  poetry.  He 
begins  with  an  unpretentious  but  wide-ranging 
and  circumspect  definition  of  the  ingredients 
of  language,  rhythm,  and  imagery,  and  the 
productive  interplay  of  technical  design  and 
inspiration.  He  avoids,  happily,  all  vagueness 
and  commonplace,  and  reinforces  his  succinct¬ 
ly  stated  arguments  with  well-selected  and  tell¬ 
ing  quotations  from  the  poets  themselves  and 
from  a  number  of  critics,  both  German  and 
French. 

In  the  second  part  he  surveys  with  much 
perception  for  the  historical  circumstances  of 
any  given  idiom  the  tradition  of  German  po¬ 
etry  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  each  phase  defined  and  developed  by  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  the  details  of  certain  poems; 
especially  in  his  demonstration  of  the  lyrical 
attitudes  after  1900  he  achieves  a  rare  preci¬ 
sion.  George  and  Rilke  are  given  particular 
attention  and  in  three  exemplary  pieces  of 
analysis  the  author  attempts  to  outline  the 
impulses  and  the  techniques  of  some  of  the 
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more  recent  poets;  Krolow,  Eich,  and  Piontek 
supply  the  models  for  what  the  author  calls  a 
“transparent  concreteness,”  a  piece  by  Ringel- 
natz  offers  the  text  for  some  excellent  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  importance  of  grotesque  and  paro- 
distic  features  in  modern  poetry,  and  a  fX)em 
by  Krolow  leads  him  to  a  judicious  discourse 
on  surrealist  ingredients. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  section  en¬ 
titled  “Poems  of  the  Masters,”  in  which  the 
preceding  theory  is  most  ably  applied  to  four 
of  the  best-known  German  poems.  Altogether 
an  unusually  welcome  guide  to  intelligent  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Victor  Lange 
Princeton  University 

**  Albrecht  Goes.  Die  guten  Gefiihrten.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Cotta.  1957.  175  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Goes  comments  on  old  masters  such  as  Goethe, 
Fleming,  Hebcl,  and  Mbrike,  predicting  the 
latter’s  Mozart  Novelle  will  last  as  long  as  the 
German  language  and  Mozart’s  music.  The 
last  essay  (1955)  reaffirms  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage,  acquired  in  a  never-ending  struggle 
from  one’s  second  year.  Most  delightful  is 
“Goethe  der  Liebende.”  The  poet  saw  more 
than  any  pair  of  eyes  of  his  tkne,  and  immor¬ 
talized  the  women  he  knew,  sometimes  for 
only  one  glowing  hour.  These  donjuanesque 
verses  reflect  the  seventeen-year-old  Goethe’s 
premature  experiences: 

Es  kiisst  sich  so  sussc  dcr  Rusen  dcr  Zweiten, 

Wie  kaum  sich  dcr  Busen  der  Ersten  gekiisst. 

Waldo  C.  Peebles 
Boston  University 

**  Rugard  Otto  Gropp,  ed.  Festschrift.  Ernst 
Bloch  zum  70.  Geburtstag.  Berlin.  Deut- 
scher  Verlag  der  Wissenschaften.  1955. 
305  pages.  1 1  dm. 

This  group  of  essays  by  various  hands  has 
been  collected  in  honor  of  the  German  philoso¬ 
pher  Ernst  Bloch  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
Both  literary  and  philosophical  topics  are  in¬ 
cluded,  so  that  there  are  essays  on  Vergil, 
French  Classicism,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Gautier, 
and  lunger,  as  well  as  on  Kant,  Kierkegaard, 
Marx,  and  Bloch  himself.  There  is  much  sound 
and  stimulating  scholarship  here,  but  there  is 
also  much  political  propaganda.  Not  only  does 
the  preface  contain  a  gratuitous  attack  on  those 
philosophers  and  scholars  who  live  in  such 
supposedly  imperialistic  countries  as  West  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  writers  often  dutifully  identify 
human  progress  with  the  advance  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Seymour  L.  Flaxman 

New  Yorl{  University 


^  Georg  Maurer.  Der  Dichter  und  seine  Zeit. 

Berlin.  Aufbau.  1956.  157  pages.  5.70  dm. 
This  volume  of  essays  and  reviews,  center¬ 
ing  on  lyric  poetry,  must  rank  with  the  more 
competent  and  convincing  pieces  of  literary 
criticism  that  have  reached  us  from  the  East¬ 
ern  zone  of  Germany.  Maurer,  himself  a  poet 
of  some  distinction  (Ewige  Stimmen,  1936; 
Gesdnge  der  Zeit,  1948),  has  studied  German 
in  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  His  critical  faculties  are 
keen.  For  readers  of  Lothar  von  Balluseck’s 
Dichter  im  Dienst  Maurer’s  volume  will  add 
considerable  perspective  to  some  of  Balluseck’s 
haphazard  judgments. 

Two  features  of  the  book  are  especially  sur¬ 
prising.  In  the  discussion  of  the  poets  Franz 
Fiihmann  and  Hanns  Cibulka,  for  example, 
we  encounter  sensitive  analyses  of  work  that 
is  both  uneven  and  traditional  (Rilke,  Trakl) 
but  which  also  exhibits  genuine  lyric  quality. 
In  this  connection.  Western  German  poets’ 
work  and  style  are  discussed  sine  ira  et  studio 
as  are,  for  that  matter,  Aragon,  Eluard,  or  Ne¬ 
ruda.  What  amazes  us  is  that  Maurer  seems 
to  operate  solely,  however,  with  criteria  made 
popular  by  the  literary  pope  of  Eastern  Ger¬ 
many,  Johannes  R.  Bccher.  Compared  to 
Becher’s  sloppily  written,  hastily  conceived, 
and  unintelligent  Poetische  Konfessionen, 
Maurer’s  writing  is  mature,  reasoned,  and  does 
not  even  sustain  the  ideological  pitch  we  have 
come  to  expect,  with  the  exception  of  such 
critics  as  Lukacs  or  Rilla.  This  makes  Maurer’s 
admiration  for  the  inferior  judgments  of 
Becher  particularly  hard  to  understand. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

Hans  Mayer.  Deutsche  Literatur  und 

Weltliteratur.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Locning. 
1957.  736  pages.  19.90  dm. 

The  latest  work  of  the  prolific  and  knowledge¬ 
able  Hans  Mayer  contains  forty-six  “speeches, 
lectures,  articles,  comments,  and  critiques.” 
The  differences  in  genre  are  not  always  ap¬ 
parent.  While  the  author’s  Marxism  is  per¬ 
ceptible  enough,  his  views  are  not  obtrusive 
and  his  perspectives  are  broad.  One  wishes 
that  the  humanism  which  is  a  part  of  his  creed 
were  more  widespread  in  the  intellectual  area 
of  the  world  which  he  represents. 

Hans  Mayer,  like  all  Marxist  literary  his¬ 
torians,  regards  literature  from  an  extrinsic 
point  of  view,  since  he  sees  all  roots  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  be  socio-political.  His  methodological 
position  gives  rise  to  the  thesis  of  his  title  essay: 
Works  of  German  literature  became  world  lit¬ 
erature  only  when  they  served  to  prepare  the 
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way  for  social  betterment,  i.e.,  whenever  Ger¬ 
man  literature  was  “progressive”  literature. 
Unless  we  interpret  the  author’s  concept  of 
“progressive”  literature  in  so  wide  a  fashion 
that  it  becomes  meaningless,  his  conclusion 
contributes  little  to  the  solution  of  the  intri¬ 
guing  question:  How  does  any  work  of  litera¬ 
ture  become  a  part  of  world  literature?  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  Hans  Mayer  treat  the 
subject  with  less  generalization  and  with 
sharper  focus  on  specific  examples. 

The  other  pieces  in  the  collection  deal  with 
many  subjects,  from  Goethe’s  “Concept  of 
Reality”  to  Feuchtwanger’s  “The  Ugly 
Duchess.”  Like  many  publications  from  the 
Elast,  Mayer’s  volume  contains  interesting  in¬ 
formation  on  Slavo-fierman  relations.  Of  the 
articles  in  this  category,  the  piece  on  Adam 
Mickiewicz’s  indebtedness  to  German  Classi¬ 
cism  is  a  profitable  one  for  the  Western  reader; 
it  affords  much  insight  into  German-Polish 
literary  relations. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

^  Robert  Saitschick.  Kultur  und  Menschen- 
hjenntnis.  Tubingen.  Katzmann.  1957.  234 
pages.  13.80  dm. 

The  fifteen  essays  which  form  the  chapters  of 
Professor  Saitschick’s  new  hook  present  a 
summing  up  of  the  philosophic,  religious,  and 
cultural  analyses  occurring  in  his  numerous 
previous  publications.  The  crisis  of  our  age, 
and  the  possibilities  for  its  understanding  and 
mastering,  are  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  many  fields  of  cultural  and  social 
life  and  thought,  present  and  past.  While  the 
Christian  approaches  to  the  understanding  of 
man  and  his  reflection  in  history  and  culture 
are  the  major  topic,  great  thinkers  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  are  constantly  referred  to, 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Buddha  and 
Laotse. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  includes:  reli¬ 
gion  and  religious  experience;  church  and  re¬ 
ligion;  politics  and  the  moral  law;  the  concept 
of  progress;  heroism  and  wisdom;  self-respect 
and  ambition;  knowledge  of  oneself  and  in¬ 
sight  into  the  general  laws  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  Other  passages  deal  with  the  issues  of 
education  and  of  reading  and  with  problems 
concerning  the  family  such  as  marriage  and 
the  relationship  between  generations.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  paramount  concern,  discussed  both  in 
particular  essays  and  throughout  the  entire 
hook,  is  the  role  of  character  and  personality 
in  this  age  of  breaking  and  changing  stand¬ 
ards.  The  insight  into  some  of  the  vital  issues 


of  our  century  is  strengthened  by  Professor 
Saitschick’s  ability  to  draw  from  a  lifelong  re¬ 
search  in  the  fields  of  literature,  sociology,  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  religion. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Karl  Schmid.  Aufsdtze  und  Reden.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Artemis.  1957.  211  pages.  14.50  Sw. 
fr. 

What  constitutes  the  Swiss  nation?  Outsiders 
usually  consider  Switzerland  only  as  a  state 
which  politically  unites  segments  of  the  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Italian  nations.  The  author 
shows  that  the  Swiss  themselves  do  not  think 
so;  they  know  that  their  national  culture  dif¬ 
fers  radically  from  those  of  their  great  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  origin  and  character  of  the  Swiss 
people,  regardless  of  language,  lies  in  their 
strongly  differentiated  valleys.  They  all  care 
for  harmony  in  small  circles  and  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  their  works;  and  they  are  bound  together 
by  their  common  will  to  defend  their  particu¬ 
larisms.  The  pride  in  well-ordered  smallness 
and  the  fear  for  their  always  precarious  inde¬ 
pendence  implies  a  distrust  of  great  powers 
where  politics  and  culture  are  either  divorced, 
or  where  culture  is  entirely  subordinate  to  pol¬ 
itics.  They  dislike  big  words  and  slogans. 
They  even  tend  to  practice  our  saying:  “All 
out  of  step  but  Johnny.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Helmut  Gollwitzer,  Josef  Krahe,  Karl 
Rauch,  eds.  Und  bringen  ihre  Gar  ben.  A  us 
russischer  Kriegsgefangenschaft.  Stuttgart. 
Kreuz.  1956.  287  pages,  ill.  16  plates. 
12.80  dm. 

This  book,  “And  Bring  Their  Sheaves  of  Corn 
— From  Russian  War-Prisonership,”  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fascinating  reports,  letters,  poems, 
and  drawings  of  German  P.o.W.’s  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  collection  is  not  only  remark¬ 
able  for  its  deep  humanity  in  spite  of  a  fre¬ 
quently  unhuman  environment,  it  is  also  very 
interesting  in  offering  deep  insights  into  the 
complex  Russian  character  and  into  Russian 
problems,  such  as  that  of  juvenile  delinquency 
or  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  government  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  profound  religious 
feeling  of  many  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  book  originated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
“Documents  of  Humanity”  which  describe  the 
fate  of  many  German  expellees  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  good  deeds  which  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  from  former  enemies’  hands.  A  public 
appeal  had  been  made  through  the  press  and 
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radio  to  send  in  personal  reports  about  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  German  refugees  or,  as  in  this 
case,  of  German  P.o.W.’s.  Both  of  these  books 
afford  the  reader,  through  their  reality  and 
originality,  a  feeling  of  direct  presence.  The 
underlying  philosophy  is  to  show  the  horrors 
of  war  with  its  various  consequences,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  affirm  or  re-establish  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  man. 

The  illustrations  deserve  special  mention. 
All  of  them  are  reproductions  of  drawings 
which  had  been  made  during  the  Russian  war- 
prisonership.  Some  of  them  remind  one  strong¬ 
ly  of  the  style  of  Kathe  Kollwitz.  They  cap¬ 
ture  the  atmosphere  of  unfree,  suffering  peo¬ 
ple.  All  in  all,  this  book  is  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  average  reader,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  recent  German  and 
Russian  history. 

Armin  E.  Mrucl{ 
Morgan  State  College 

^  Franziska  Martienssen-Lohmann.  Der 
wissende  Sanger.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Atlantis. 
1956.  456  pages.  21.25  Sw.  fr. 

This  Gesangslexif^on  in  S/^izzen  by  one  of 
present-day  Germany’s  leading  voice  teachers 
contains  in  alphabetical  order  312  entries  in 
the  form  of  brief  essays.  In  collaboration  with 
her  husband.  Professor  Paul  Lohmann,  who, 
like  her,  has  written  extensively  in  the  field 
of  voice  building  and  vocal  technique,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  a  selection  of  terminologies  per¬ 
taining  to  the  art  of  singing  and  discusses  in  a 
very  readable  manner  the  important  historical 
and  physiological  aspects  regarding  the  sing¬ 
er’s  equipment,  background  requirements, 
training,  and  mission.  Her  broad  experience 
and  keen  understanding  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  as  well  as  her  pleasant  style  make  this 
book  also  recommended  reading  for  the  lay¬ 
man  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
complexities  of  the  “human”  instrument.  The 
title  aptly  expresses  the  author’s  eminently 
justified  purpose  of  gaining  recognition  for 
the  art  of  singing  as  a  legitimate,  fully  accept¬ 
ed  and  recognized  discipline  on  the  level  of 
knowledge  and  scholarship.  She  has  made  a 
distinguished  contribution  toward  this  end. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

®  Hans  H.  Bockwitz.  Beitrdge  zur  Kultur- 
geschichte  des  Buches.  Leipzig.  Harrasso- 
witz.  1956.  xi  -|-  165  pages,  ill.  14  dm. 
Martha  Debes  and  Fritz  Funke,  close  col¬ 
leagues  of  Professor  Bockwitz,  have  here  col¬ 
lected  and  reprinted  eleven  representative  ar¬ 


ticles  on  the  history  of  paper  and  book  making 
by  this  prolific  and  scholarly  author.  From 
the  history  of  paper  and  book  production,  the 
discussions  range  through  individual  paper 
makers,  the  development  of  various  type 
styles,  and  philosophic  consideration  of  the 
place  of  paper  in  human  culture.  Hans  Bock- 
witz’s  life  was  spent  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  and  in  devotion  to  education  and 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  book  and  paper  history  in  Leipzig. 
From  1915  to  his  death  in  1954  he  worked 
with,  directed,  and  promoted  the  restoration 
of  the  museum  finally  reopened  in  the  year 
of  his  death  under  the  aegis  of  the  Deutsche 
Biicherei  as  the  Deutsche  Buch-  und  Schrift- 
museum  in  Leipzig.  During  these  years  his 
literary  production  was  prodigious,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  of  his  articles  that  are  here 
presented  to  the  public  in  his  memory.  A  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  of  his  works  is  promised 
for  the  future. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Library 

**  Julius  Kraft.  Von  Husserl  zu  Heidegger. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  “Offentliches  Leben.” 
1957.  147  pages.  7.50  dm. 

From  phenomenology  and  Sachphilosophie  to 
an  atheistic  form  of  Existentialism.  Husserl’s 
ideas,  such  as  his  emphasis  upon  the  play  of 
sense  perception  between  the  personal  ego  and 
the  reality  of  the  object,  and  the  varied  but 
somewhat  comparable  viewpoints  of  Scheler, 
Hartmann,  and  others  produced  the  school  of 
phenomenology.  Kraft  asserts  the  futility  of 
intuition  as  a  philosophical  basis  and  explains 
the  transformation  of  phenomenology  into  the 
irrationalism  and  Existentialism  of  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  and  Jaspers.  This  second  edition  of  the 
book  contains  an  addendum  which  traces  phe¬ 
nomenology  through  the  last  twenty-five  years 
and  labels  it  a  justification  of  rational  philos¬ 
ophy. 

R.  Tyson  Wycftpff 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Helmut  Hoffmann.  Die  Religionen  Tibets. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  Alber.  1956.  iv  -j*  214 
pages  -f-  17  plates.  15.80  dm. 

The  author,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Indol- 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Munich,  continues 
with  this  book  his  valuable  researches  into 
Tibetan  Buddhism  and  the  indigenous  Bon, 
the  earlier  animistic  religion  of  the  area.  The 
treatment  is  historical.  After  a  discussion  of 
the  ancient  Bon,  he  discusses  the  development 
of  Buddhism  in  India  and  the  changes  it  un- 
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dcrwent  subsequent  to  its  penetration  into  Ti¬ 
bet.  The  presentation  is  concise  and  clear  and 
is  directed  to  students  of  comparative  reli¬ 
gion,  ethnographers,  and  cultural  historians. 
There  are  appended,  along  with  a  list  of  com¬ 
ments  on  the  sixteen  photographs  which  are 
scattered  through  the  text,  a  bibliography  of 
pertinent  works  and  an  index  of  proper  names 
and  subjects. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Karl  Bednarik.  An  der  Konsumfront.  Zwi- 
schenbilanz  des  modernen  Lebens.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kilpper.  1957.  180  pages.  4.90  dm. 
Changes  which  were  forced  upon  man  have 
been  as  provocative  of  discussion  as  they  have 
been  painful.  Bednarik,  author  of  two  novels 
and  the  sociological  essay  Der  junge  Arbeiter 
von  heute,  here  examines  very  searchingly 
the  changes  which  the  spread  of  wealth  and 
leisure  are  producing  in  our  world.  He  calls 
ours  the  Age  of  the  Consumer  and  does  much 
“viewing  with  alarm.”  His  chief  concern  is 
with  the  cultural  survival  of  the  individual, 
considering  that  life  is  increasingly  regulated 
and  depreciated  by  the  machine.  In  the  end, 
Bednarik  strikes  an  optimistic  note  by  stress¬ 
ing  our  untold  reserves  and  opportunities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  situation  Bednarik  discuss¬ 
es  is  vastly  accentuated  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  his  solutions  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  us.  Unfortunately  he  contents  him¬ 
self  mostly  with  exposition;  for  some  serious 
thinking  on  the  subject,  I  refer  to  Clifton  Fadi- 
man’s  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1957. 

G.  Schulz-Behrend 
University  of  Texas 

**  Giselher  Wirsing.  Die  Menschenlawine. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1957. 
108  pages. 

Within  the  bounds  of  a  mere  hundred  pages, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  author  to  give 
more  than  the  merest  allusion  to  the  gigantic 
problems  with  which  he  has  chosen  to  deal:  a 
short  survey  of  the  development  of  human 
population  on  the  earth.  Based  on  some  con¬ 
troversial  statistical  deliberations,  the  author 
assumes  that  in  the  year  2000  the  population 
will  have  reached  the  neighborhood  of  four 
billion  persons.  He  indicates  by  the  mea¬ 
ger  statistics  at  hand  the  approximate  dis¬ 
tribution  by  nations  and  continents.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  facts,  the  author  points 
up  the  two  basic  schools:  the  Neomalthusian, 
and  what  he  likes  to  call  the  constructive 


school.  After  a  critique  of  the  class  struggle, 
the  author  appeals  to  imagination  in  order  to 
find  a  more  hopeful  and  optimistic  evaluation 
of  the  reserves  on  earth.  Although  he  feels 
that  the  belief  in  birth  control  and  population 
planning  is  all  too  optimistic,  he  considers  it 
likely  that  technological  developments  will 
enable  mankind  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
(X)pulation  to  be  expected.  The  author  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  East-West  conflict  in  terms  of  its  so¬ 
cio-political  potential,  and  concludes  with  a 
plea  for  the  spirit  of  true  mutual  human  co¬ 
operation  which  does  more  than  pay  lip  service 
to  the  solidarity  of  mankind. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond  School  of  Social  IFor^ 

**  Mario  Krammer.  Berlin  im  Wandel  der 
fahrhunderte.  Eine  Kulturgeschichte  der 
deutschen  Hauptstadt.  Paul  Fechter,  ed. 
Berlin.  Rembrandt.  1956.  312  pages,  ill. 
16.80  dm. 

Those  who  have  hated  Berlin  have  created  the 
legend  of  the  rootless,  uncivilized  Babylon  on 
the  Spree  River.  That  legend  will  not  stand  up 
before  this  book.  Mario  Krammer  shows  the 
decent,  sober  spirit  of  the  early  Hohenzollern 
capital  and  its  strong  religious  life  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Romantic  era.  He  traces 
Berlin’s  many  architectural  beauties  (not  all 
destroyed)  and  the  development  of  a  literary 
and  especially  a  theatrical  life  second  to  none. 
The  author  wrote  with  a  wide  grasp  of  Wes¬ 
tern  cultural  history.  He  died  before  complet¬ 
ing  the  book;  a  concluding  chapter  is  by  Paul 
Fechter,  now  also  dead.  There  are  220  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations. 

Peter  H.  Olden 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology 

Irene  Neandcr.  Grundzuge  der  russischen 
Geschichte.  Darmstadt.  Gentner.  1956. 120 
pages  -|-  4  maps.  6.80  dm. 

The  author  has  compressed  within  the  brief 
compass  of  120  pages  the  main  currents  of 
Russian  history  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present.  It  is  true  that  she  seems  to  have  re¬ 
lied  exclusively  on  material  available  in  Ger¬ 
man  or  other  West  European  languages. 
Nonetheless,  she  has  attained  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  outlook  on  Russian  affairs.  Per¬ 
haps  her  most  valuable  co.ntribution  is  her  in¬ 
sight  into  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
West  and  her  belief  in  their  essential  unity. 
“The  history  of  this  people  ...  is  a  branch  of 
European  history  and  cannot  be  understood  in 
any  other  way.“  She  has,  we  believe,  also 
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grappled  successfully  with  the  baffling  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  by  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  great  literary  figures  of  that  period 
has  done  much  to  put  it  in  projjer  perspective. 

Stuart  R.  Tompitins 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

^  Margarete  Buber-Neumann.  Von  Pots¬ 
dam  nach  Mosltau.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt.  1957. 480  pages.  16.80  dm. 
The  widow  and  co-worker  of  Heinz  Neu¬ 
mann,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Politbureau  of 
the  German  Communist  Party  (KPD),  tells 
here  the  story  of  her  “erring  ways”  from  her 
girlhood  in  Potsdam  to  Neumann's  arrest  in 
Moscow.  In  a  previous  book  she  had  described 
her  fate  in  Stalin’s  Siberian  concentration 
camps  from  where  she  was  handed  over,  trad¬ 
ed  or  sold  to  Hitler’s  notorious  KZ  Ravens- 
bruck.  That  she  survived  is  as  much  a  marvel 
as  her  phenomenal  remembrance  of  uncounted 
details  from  inside  the  Party  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Zurich,  and  Russia. 

It  is  an  account  of  almost  unbelievable 
deceit,  treachery,  and  stupidity  of  the  higher 
and  highest  Party  echelons  in  their  scramble 
for  supremacy,  how  Stalin  sold  out  the  KPD 
rank  and  file  to  Hitler,  and  the  present  boss  of 
East  Germany,  Ulbricht,  his  comrades  to  the 
Gestapo.  It  is,  of  course,  for  history  to  say 
whether  the  author  has  told  all  and  the  truth. 
However,  her  book  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  run-of-the-mill  put-up  jobs  by  professional 
re<onverts  to  democracy.  She  still  contends 
that  her  “whole  generation”  was  driven  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  Communism  after  World  War 
One,  which  is  as  untrue  as  similar  claims  made 
by  Nazis  and  Fascists,  and  she  writes  with 
deep  sympathy  about  many  of  her  comrades 
whom  the  Party  either  murdered  or  drove  to 
their  death.  Thus  her  lx)ok  is  hard  to  forget 
or  ignore.  Siegfried  JVagener 

Allenspar}{,  Colo. 

Willy  Haas.  Die  literarische  Welt.  Miin- 
chen.  List.  1957.  316  pages.  15.80  dm. 

The  former  editor  of  the  excellent  literary 
weekly  Die  Literarische  Welt  (Berlin,  1925- 
33)  presents  in  this  book  a  lively  account  of 
his  career:  from  script  writer  and  film  critic  to 
literary  editor,  then — after  the  Nazi  terror  had 
forced  him  to  emigrate  to  India — to  script 
writer  once  more.  Today,  as  staff  writer  for 
the  large  Hamburg  paper  Die  Welt,  Haas  is 
enjoying  once  more  a  position  more  or  less  con¬ 
sonant  with  his  very  real  abilities  as  a  writer 
of  discursive  prose. 


Those  readers  who  remember  Haas’s  acute 
essays  written  in  the  late  Twenties  and  early 
Thirties  may  feel  slightly  disappointed  by  this 
amiable,  chatty  book,  which  practices  casual¬ 
ness  outrance  and,  with  two  or  three  notable 
exceptions,  dwells  on  none  of  its  numerous 
topics  cither  very  long  or  very  intensely.  The 
exceptions  (Haas’s  relations  with  Kafka  and 
Wcrfcl,  the  fascinating  Indian  interlude,  and 
his  very  bitter  but  humanly  quite  understand¬ 
able  reactions  to  Karl  Kraus)  redeem  the  all 
too  easy  flow  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative  and 
prove  extremely  instructive  to  the  reader  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  literary  configuration  of  that 
era,  so  rich  both  in  possibility  and  actual 
achievement,  and  so  tragically  abridged  by  the 
sinister  fX)litical  events  that  were  to  follow. 

Francis  Golf f in g 
Bennington  College 

**  Otto  Hcuschelc.  Die  Caben  des  Lebens. 
Geschichte  einer  fugend.  Heidenhcim/ 
Benz.  Hoffmann.  1957. 218  pages.  9.80  dm. 
To  write  at  the  age  of  sixty  about  one’s  own 
childhood  and  the  first  years  of  adolescence 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  giving  voice  to  ro¬ 
mantic  dreams.  And  this  Hcuschelc  offers  here 
in  this  book.  His  language  is  very  much  in¬ 
flamed  by  his  great  model  Holdcrlin  and  is 
quite  picturesque  (sometimes  a  little  too  much 
so).  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  change 
in  his  way  of  expression  when  recounting  the 
time  until  1914  and  the  time  thereafter:  first 
almost  no  facts,  mostly  dreams  in  a  very  ro¬ 
mantic  language,  and  then  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  on  he  tells  more  facts  and  less 
dreams.  He  says:  “All  of  us  have  to  leave  our 
childhood;  for  all  of  us  this  blessed  time  comes 
to  an  end.  .  .  .  But  childhood  never  should  be 
lost  for  anyone  who  really  wants  to  live.” 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
Monterey,  Calif. 

®  Richard  Hiilscnbcck.  Mit  Witz,  Licht  und 
Griitze.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1957.  152 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

These  arc  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of 
Dadaism  by  one  of  the  movement’s  principal 
exponents.  Dadaism  is  remembered  as  a  shrill 
but  stimulating  and  refreshing  rebellion 
against  banality  in  art  and  life,  affirming  crea¬ 
tive  individuality  and  shaking  the  compla¬ 
cency  of  the  bourgeois. 

Hiilscnbcck  recalls  those  exciting  days  with 
nostalgia,  and  well  he  may:  In  art  as  in  life 
the  family  china  can  be  smashed  only  once  in 
a  lifetime.  Dadaism  today  has  lost  its  shock- 
value  and  Hiilscnbcck’s  attempts  at  rcsurrec- 
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lion  have  understandably  failed.  Nor  can  he 
revitalize  the  movement  by  extravagantly  as¬ 
sociating  it  with  Existentialism. 

However,  his  recollections  of  his  early  days 
as  Dadaism’s  self-styled  swashbuckling  drum¬ 
mer-boy  performing  in  Zurich’s  Cabaret  Vol¬ 
taire  are  enlightening  and  entertaining.  So 
are  his  comments  on  fellow  Dadaists  Hugo 
Ball,  Emmy  Henning,  Georg  Grosz,  Arp, 
Klee,  and  Schwitters.  Now  a  psychiatrist  in 
New  York,  Hiilscnbeck  writes  with  frankness, 
wit,  and  ease.  Paul  Kurt  Acl{ermann 

Boston  University 

**  I^thar  Schreyer,  ed.  Erinnerungen  an 
Sturm  und  Bauhaus.  Munchen.  Langen/ 
Muller.  1956.  295  pages  -f-  39  plates. 

It  is  a  relief  from  current  sex-motivation  and 
morbid  pessimism  in  literature  to  read  this 
genuine  evidence  of  the  survival  of  artistic 
ideals  and  faith  in  purely  spiritual  values  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Herwarth  Walden 
and  a  select  group  of  fellow-creators  was 
brought  forth  by  the  now  internationally  rec¬ 
ognized  Weimar  (later  Dessau)  school  of  Ex¬ 
pressionism  in  the  arts  (“Sturm”)  and  archi¬ 
tecture  (“Bauhaus,”  Walter  Gropius  the  out¬ 
standing  name)  during  the  First  World  War 
and  which  was  sustained  through  postwar 
frustrations,  even  martyrdom,  until  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Nazi  politics.  Lothar  Schreyer’s 
“reminiscences”  vividly  portray  his  and  fel¬ 
low-workers’  personal  participation  in  the 
movement.  His  language  is  perfect,  with  po¬ 
etic  overtones  befitting  his  verl(ldrte  Schwer- 
mut.  Thor  /.  Bech^ 

Hanover,  Jnd. 

**  Oskar  Walzel.  Wachstum  und  Wandel: 
Lebenserinnerungen.  Carl  Enders,  ed.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Schmidt.  1956.  xiii  -|-  364  pages. 

The  posthumously  edited  memoirs  of  Oskar 
Walzel  (1864-1944)  are  extremely  uneven  in 
quality.  On  the  positive  side  one  finds  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  organic  development  of  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  “wechselseitige  Erhellung”  and 
’’Ganzschau”  in  Walzel’s  thinking  before  they 
took  their  place  in  his  most  famous  book,  Ge- 
halt  und  Gestalt  im  Kunstwerl^  des  Dichters, 
as  well  as  an  account  of  his  rejection  of  the 
purely  geisteswissenschaftlich  approach  to  lite¬ 
rature.  In  this  connection  Walzel,  who  per¬ 
haps  better  than  any  scholar  of  his  generation 
understood  and  assimilated  the  main  intellec¬ 
tual  currents  of  the  times,  comments  discern¬ 
ingly  on  many  of  his  contemporaries  (Erich 
Schmidt,  Jakob  Minor,  Heinrich  Wolfflin, 
et  al.).  He  has  also  smuggled  in  a  number  of 


fierceptive  essays  which  will  interest  the 
scholar:  for  example,  on  Kleist’s  sentence 
structure  and  on  Goethe  and  Catholicism.  The 
book  culminates  in  the  moving  promulgation 
of  the  octogenarian’s  credo,  hinging  upon  his 
return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  truly  significant  passages  are 
marred  and  interrupted  by  the  author’s  linger¬ 
ing  bitterness  over  various  academic  intrigues 
of  the  past,  by  remarks  illustrating  his  politi¬ 
cal  naivete,  by  his  fatuous  complacency  with 
regard  to  his  marked  social  success  among  the 
actors  and  ladies  of  Dresden  society,  and  by 
potty  complaints  about  bad  weather  and  the 
discomforts  of  travel.  All  of  this  is  unre¬ 
deemed  by  the  least  evidence  of  humor,  and 
the  tone  of  the  whole  is  rather  ponderous. 

Many  of  the  flaws  could  have  been  obviated 
by  the  editor.  Due  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  Wal¬ 
zel,  many  personal  names  are  left  unmen¬ 
tioned,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  are  not  always 
sufficient.  The  index  is  inconsistent  and  quite 
incomplete.  A  bibliography  of  Walzel’s  pub¬ 
lications  is  conspicuously  absent. 

T heodore  Ziolhpwsl{i 
Yale  University 

**  Rudolf  G.  Binding.  Die  Briefe.  Ludwig 

Friedrich  Barthel,  ed.’ Hamburg.  Dulk. 

1957.  415  pages.  17.80  dm. 

Although  these  letters  cover  the  poriod  1874- 
1938,  over  two-thirds  are  from  the  final  ten 
years.  The  main  value  of  the  corresp)ondcnce 
is  its  record  of  the  problems  confronting  a 
moderate  in  an  age  of  extremes,  of  a  writer 
facing  a  “new  order,”  of  an  honorable  man 
caught  in  his  own  limitations.  In  the  dilemma 
of  choosing  between  conflicting  ideals,  of  si¬ 
multaneously  taking  part  in  a  national  move¬ 
ment  (he  was  not  a  party  member)  and  of  try¬ 
ing  to  correct  its  evils.  Binding  wrote  letters 
of  app)eal  to  Thomas  Mann,  apmlogies  to  Schi- 
rach,  expressions  of  sympathy  to  his  Jewish 
friends,  letters  of  protest  against  the  deletion 
of  his  name  from  official  lists  of  writers.  This 
documentary  tale  is  one  of  tragic  failure,  the 
story  of  a  writer  whose  mind  and  tempera¬ 
ment  were  that  such  insight  came,  if  at  all, 
only  too  late.  The  story  ends  with  a  whimper. 

Despite  the  many  references,  in  the  two 
helpful  indices,  to  other  writers  and  to  diverse 
cultural  questions,  and  despite  the  information 
given  on  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Arts  (of 
which  Binding  was  an  officer),  the  scarcity  of 
material  on  art  and  philosophy,  of  the  kind 
found  in  the  last  two  dozen  pages,  is  regret¬ 
table.  Siegfried  B.  Pu\nat 

University  of  California  at  Davis 
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^  forge  Luis  Borges,  Marguerita  Guerrero. 
Manual  de  zoologta  fantdstica.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1957.  159 
pages,  ill.  |0.80. 

Ana  Maria  Barrenechea.  La  expresidn  de 
la  irrealidad  en  la  obra  de  lorge  Luis 
Borges.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1957. 
189  pages.  $14  m  /mex. 

These  two  books  should  make  a  most  singular 
writer  much  more  generally  understood.  To¬ 
gether,  they  demonstrate  that  Jorge  Luis  Bor¬ 
ges  is  as  much  a  scholar  in  fantasy  as  he  is  a 
creator  of  the  fantastic.  His  own  work — strik¬ 
ingly  published — is,  literally,  a  descriptive 
manual  of  fantastic  animals  which  have  ap- 
[>eared  in  literature  and  philosophical  trea¬ 
tises.  By  intention  not  an  exhaustive  cata¬ 
logue,  the  collection  yet  offers  an  intriguing 
variety:  the  basilisk,  the  roc,  the  squonk,  and 
“an  animal  dreamed  of  by  C,  S.  Lewis”  are 
representative  specimens.  Each  of  these  crisp 
sketches  suggests  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  the 
large  erudition  underlying  Borges’s  writing 
career. 

This  boundless  process  of  reading,  synthe¬ 
sizing,  and  writing  is  described  in  Ana  Maria 
Barrenechea’s  study  of  the  writer’s  diction  and 
its  sources.  The  development  of  his  symbolic 
language  is  traced  through  five  central  themes: 
infinity,  chaos,  personality,  time,  and  matter, 
“Pursued  by  an  excessively  real,  yet  meaning¬ 
less,  world,”  she  writes  of  Borges,  “he  seeks  to 
free  himself  of  his  burden  by  creating  another 
world  of  fantasy,  so  coherent  that  it  would 
make  us  doubt  that  same  reality  which  had 
supported  us,”  Her  study  is  accompanied  by 
a  bibliography  of  Borges  and  criticism  of  his 
work.  David  Sanders 

University  of  Maryland 

Maria  Soledad  Carrasco  Urgoiti.  El  moro 
de  Granada  en  la  literatura.  Madrid.  Re¬ 
vista  de  Occidente.  1956.  498  pages.  100 
ptas. 

In  this  revision  of  her  doctoral  dissertation  pre¬ 
sented  at  Columbia  University,  Maria  Car¬ 
rasco  traces  “la  corriente  siempre  viva  en 
nuestra  literature  del  genero  morisco”  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  twentieth  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  She  also 
studies  examples  of  the  theme  in  foreign  lit¬ 
eratures,  particularly  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  American. 


The  author’s  treatment  is  historical  and  de¬ 
scriptive,  and  she  focuses  attention  on  some 
nearly  forgotten  but  influential  works.  The 
book  is  critical  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
a  somewhat  abrupt  ending  leaves  conclusions 
to  the  reader.  An  extensive  bibliography  and 
an  index  of  names  make  it  a  useful  reference 
volume. 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

**  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja.  El  poema  en  prosa 
en  Espana.  Barcelona.  Gili.  1956.  404 
pages. 

Critical  recognition  of  the  crucial  importance 
in  our  day  of  the  prose  poem  has  been  slow. 
Diaz-Plaja  deserves  our  gratitude  for  this  first 
serious  study  and  selection  of  the  form  in 
Spanish.  His  introductory  remarks  are  thor¬ 
ough  and  valuable.  The  problem  of  definition 
(prose  and  poetry,  in  short,  are  not  antithetic) 
is  discussed  with  tact,  and  the  author  empha¬ 
sizes  the  growing  approximation  of  prose  and 
poetry  today,  the  function  of  the  prose  poem 
as  a  model  for  all  literary  art.  The  historical 
contributions  of  Montalvo,  Marti,  and  Rusinol 
are  underlined.  The  final  anthology  is  most  de¬ 
batable,  where  too  much  is  included,  as  usual, 
but  not  enough  of  the  best. 

Claudio  Guillen 
Princeton  University 

Ernesto  Guerra  da  Cal.  Lengua  y  estilo  de 
E(a  de  Queiroz.  1:  Elementos  bdsicos. 
Coimbra.  Universidade  de  Coimbra.  1954. 
xi  +  391  pages. 

This  is  a  doctoral  dissertation  but,  being  a 
self<onfessed  labor  of  love,  fortunately  suffers 
from  few  of  the  customary  defects  of  tbe  genre 
and  displays  most  of  its  advantages.  The  many 
admirers  of  Portugal’s  great  modern  novelist 
will  welcome  this  comprehensive,  thoroughly 
readable  analysis  of  E^a’s  language  and  style. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  author  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  in  this  volume  he 
limits  himself  to  a  consideration  of  E^a’s  use 
of  words  and  sentences  as  affective  and  imagi¬ 
native  elements  of  meaning  basic  to  style,  and 
notes  his  intention  to  study  the  novelist’s 
broader  stylistic  aspects  in  a  later  work. 

Beginning  with  a  short  introduction  which 
summarizes  the  present  state  of  E^an  studies, 
da  Cal  then  considers  succinctly  the  problem 
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of  style,  Portuguese  prose  before  E^a,  and  the 
latter’s  contribution  to  its  stylistic  reform. 
There  follow  six  chapters  (with  many  sec¬ 
tions)  which  form  the  study  proper  and  con¬ 
tain  a  minute  and  searching  analysis  of  E^a’s 
genial  use  of  words.  The  last  of  these  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  originality  of  E«ja’s  prose 
style,  “una  retorica  tan  individualizada,  tan 
inconfundible  y  tan  original,  que  ese  estilo 
nos  aparece  lleno  de  ‘alma’:  una  de  las  voces 
literarias  de  timbre  mas  personal  e  intrans- 
ferible  y  de  valor  indudablemente  vasto  y  dura- 
dero  en  las  letras  hispanicas.”  Pages  367-381 
contain  a  select  bibliography  of  critical  works 
on  E<ja. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Andres  Iduarte,  et  al.  Alfonso  Reyes:  Vida 
y  obra,  bibliografia,  antologia.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.  1957.  113  pages.  $3. 
An  excellent  introductory  monograph  and  a 
very  convenient  vade  mecum  for  the  goodly 
company  of  Reyesistas  in  this  country.  It  in¬ 
cludes  El  hombre  y  su  mundo,  by  Andres 
Iduarte;  La  obra  poetica,  by  Eugenio  Florit; 
Bibliografia,  by  Olga  Blondet;  and  a  thirty- 
page  anthology.  If  we  must  carp,  merely  to 
show  that  our  critical  sense  has  not  been 
drugged:  The  photographs — with  one  excep¬ 
tion — do  not  come  out  well  on  the  very  slick 
paper;  and  the  anthology  is  on  the  scanty  side. 
The  few  poems,  however,  will  be  a  revelation 
to  those  who  think  of  Reyes  exclusively  as  a 
scholar,  teacher,  and  critic. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Luis  Monguio,  ed.  La  cultura  y  la  literatura 
iberoamericanas.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1957.  237  pages. 
$3.50. 

This  Memoria  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 
Instituto  Internacional  de  Literatura  Ibero- 
americana,  held  on  the  Berkeley  campus  in 
late  August  of  1955,  contains  twenty-one  pa¬ 
pers  that  were  intended  to  explore  Hispanic 
American  culture — primarily  intellectual  and 
aesthetic — as  revealed  in  its  literature.  No  spe¬ 
cific  themes  were  assigned.  And  yet  together 
these  essays  present  a  number  of  salient  facets 
of  the  colorful  Ibero-American  mosaic  that 
stand  out  in  harmonious  relief  through  inti¬ 
mate  glimpses  of  the  Mexico  City  of  Najera 
(Jimenez  Rueda)  and  the  Rio  of  Almeida 
(Parker)  and  Marques  Rebelo  (Kirschen- 
baum),  where  cosmopolitan  French  veneer 
and  carnival  abandon  engagingly  belied  the 


serious  social  ills  of  their  time;  through  fresh 
interpretations  of  national  character  and  of 
moments  of  decision  of  great  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  import  as  gleaned  from  gaucho  litera¬ 
ture  (Villarino,  Rodriguez-Alcala),  from  the 
Modernist  Movement  (Fogelquist,  Garcia- 
Giron),  and  from  the  work  of  Mariategui 
(Tamayo  Vargas),  Monteforte  Toledo  (Cor¬ 
rea),  and  the  Brazilian  Generation  of  1930 
(Verissimo);  and  through  frontal  analyses  of 
divers  cultural  traits  and  characteristics  epito¬ 
mized  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  Diaz  Miron 
(Monterde),  Varona  (Ferrer  Morales),  Her¬ 
rera  y  Heissig  (Gicovate),  Huidobro  (Bary), 
Sanin  Cano  (Roggiano),  and  Bandeira  (Mo¬ 
ser).  Even  the  several  studies  more  directly 
focussed  on  specific  literary  problems  (Ander- 
son-Imbert,  ^hade.  Max  Henriquez  Urena) 
contribute  tangentially  at  least  to  the  theme  of 
the  Congress,  provocatively  stated  in  the  sound 
and  spirited  essay  by  Torres-Rioseco. 

fohn  E.  Englel{irtt^ 
Tulane  University 

**  Agustin  del  Saz.  La  tragedia  y  la  comedia 
neocldsicas.  Barcelona.  Barna.  n.d.  54 
pages. 

This  booklet  offers  a  portion  (pages  111-165) 
of  volume  four  of  the  author’s  Historia  gene¬ 
ral  de  las  liter atur as  hispanicas.  Its  purpose 
is  to  outline  the  history  of  the  neoclassic  thea¬ 
ter  in  Spain  from  its  beginnings  in  1700  to  its 
decline  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The 
study  provides  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
subject,  an  exposition  of  dramatic  theory,  an 
explanation  of  the  literary  quarrels  of  the 
time,  the  names  of  authors  and  their  plays,  the 
intellectual  background  of  the  period,  Italian, 
French,  and  English  influences.  Many  of  the 
names  and  titles  are  familiar  to  students  of  the 
period:  Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  the  two  Moratins, 
Cadalso,  Lopez  de  Ayala.  Others,  Montiano, 
Lopez  de  Sedano,  del  Plano,  Cornelia  are  less 
well  known.  Written  with  care,  Agustin  del 
Saz’s  outline  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to 
its  subject. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Alberto  Blest  Ciana.  El  jefe  de  la  familia  y 
otras  pdginas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
n.d.  474  pages. 

Discovered  in  the  pages  of  the  weekly  Correo 
Literario  of  November,  1858,  in  time  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  final  (14th)  volume  of  the  works 
of  Chile’s  greatest  novelist,  is  the  three-act  El 
jefe  de  la  familia.  Blest  Gana’s  forgotten  at¬ 
tempt  at  national  comedy.  It  is  an  amusing 
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costumbrista  play  of  a  henpecked  father  and  a 
villainous  suitor  who  would  even  blackmail 
his  former  sweetheart,  now  happily  married, 
to  insure  for  himself  a  rich  bride.  It  has  situ¬ 
ations  and  a  plot,  with  humor  in  the  dialogue, 
and  at  least  the  villain  and  the  parents  are 
rounded  characters.  Its  1956  presentation  by 
Los  Feriantes  in  the  University  of  Chile  Ex¬ 
perimental  Theater  proves  its  playability. 

The  rest  of  the  thick  volume  is  made  up  of 
essays  and  travel  articles,  published  between 
1853  and  1867,  the  date  of  his  description  of  a 
trip  to  Niagara  Falls.  Raul  Silva  Castro,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Chilean  National  Library, 
whose  search  turned  up  the  pages,  provides  an 
illuminating  introduction. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Tomas  Borras.  Checas  de  Madrid.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Caralt.  1956.  353  pages.  60  ptas. 

The  author,  a  well  known  novelist  and  short- 
story  teller,  has  written  a  gruesome  amalgam 
of  horrifying  situations,  sadism,  tortures,  mur¬ 
ders.  The  title,  indeed,  does  not  allow  for  any 
other  presumption,  nor  does  the  impressive 
txx)k  cover.  The  truculent  happenings  take 
place  only  on  one  side  of  the  fence.  There  are 
the  good  ones — the  Fascists,  and  the  bad  ones 
— the  Republicans,  assimilated  by  the  author 
with  Communists  and  Anarchists.  Borras’s 
comments  are  steeped  with  such  obvious  in- 
tentionality  that  they  impair  the  true  meaning 
of  the  facts,  if  his  purpxwe  is  to  present  facts  in 
a  novelized  fashion.  The  yarn  of  what  perhaps 
is  supp>osed  to  be  a  plot  is  too  loose  to  enable 
us  to  consider  it  as  a  story;  neither  is  the  book 
a  document  since  its  literary  pretensions  dis¬ 
card  the  possibility  of  classifying  Checas  de 
Madrid  among  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
contributed  in  some  way  in  illustrating  con¬ 
temporary  history.  To  the  tortures  related  in 
the  book  we  shall  have  to  add  the  torment  un¬ 
dergone  by  the  adventurous  reader  who  has 
not  been  repelled  by  the  title  or  the  “colorful” 
cover. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Carlos  Leon.  Las  viejas  amistades,  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Pacifico.  1956.  94  pages. 

By  means  of  simple  dialogue  this  Chilean 
writer  unfolds  four  portraits  of  human  nature 
calculated  to  sustain  interest  for  two  enjoyable 
hours.  The  first  and  longest  story,  which  lends 
its  title  to  the  volume,  reveals  the  painful  tran¬ 
sition  from  boyhood  to  manhood  in  the  person 
of  the  protagonist,  Carlos  (is  the  name  acci¬ 


dental.?).  The  author  sketches  with  a  light 
touch  that  occasionally  approaches  the  lyrical. 
His  center  of  focus  is  always  the  human  ele¬ 
ment,  and  he  judiciously  rejects  the  traditional 
Spanish  American  fondness  for  landscapes. 
Even  when  he  intervenes  with  faint  social  pro¬ 
test  he  does  not  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the 
troubled  lives  he  is  artfully  depicting. 

Robert  R.  Anderson 
Claremont  Men's  College 

**  Hugo  Lindo.  FA  anzuelo  de  Dios.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1956.  212  pages. 
Man,  like  fish,  is  thrown  into  the  sea  of  life, 
freely  to  come  and  go  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  depths.  His  indispensable  cultivation  is 
but  sufficient  to  make  the  seed  of  liberty  he 
carries  to  flourish.  Potentially  free,  man  turns 
pawn  of  fate.  Tantalized  by  myriad  infernal 
snares,  he  bites,  and  suffers  afterward  the 
piercing  anguish  of  remorse.  Affliction  bears 
its  cure;  superior  forces  intervene,  repairing 
the  damage  of  each  fall.  Damnation  is  not  ir¬ 
revocable;  one  day  man  seizes  a  lure  cast  down 
by  God. 

The  sea  of  life  is  literally  a  terrestrial  ocean. 
It  brings  together  people  once  indifferent,  once 
superficially  composed,  now  arbitrarily  per- 
turl)ed  by  fate,  now  helpless.  Reminded  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  they  exercise  free  will;  this 
done  they  gain  salvation  and  true  composure. 
Abulia  may  occur  in  any  ambient;  fate  may  at 
any  moment  perturb  any  human  being. 

The  Salvadoran  Lindo,  in  this  novel  which 
is  totally  free  from  parochialism,  pitilessly  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  human  psyche,  infrequently  but  deft¬ 
ly  describes  the  landscape,  and  teaches  through 
chorus  and  raisonneur  which  have  human 
shape.  Dwight  Chambers 

University  of  Arizona 

**  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Teatro.  La  Habana.  The 
Author.  1957.  147  pages. 

This  volume  contains  two  plays.  La  herencia 
maldita  and  La  fuerza  incontrastable ,  written, 
respectively,  in  1925  and  1919.  \n  La  herencia 
maldita,  the  characters  are  symbols  of  love,  bad 
heredity,  and  force  used  in  the  eternal  triangle 
plot:  The  husband,  the  last  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  learn  of  his  wife’s  infidelity  with  his 
best  friend,  commits  suicide  in  her  presence. 
In  La  fuerza  incontrastable,  an  illegitimate 
son,  banished  from  the  family  circle  by  his 
father’s  socially  ambitious  wife,  returns  as  a 
hero  from  World  War  One  and  uses  the  same 
social  pressures  that  once  ostracized  him  to 
save  his  half-sister’s  honor  by  compelling  her 
reluctant  suitor  to  marry  her. 
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Although  both  plays  have  realistic  dialogue, 
the  first  drama,  because  of  its  weak  characteri¬ 
zation  and  melodramatic  climax,  lacks  the  mo¬ 
tivated  and  forceful  conclusion  of  the  second 
one. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
Le  Moyne  College 

**  Enrique  Nacher.  Guanche.  Barcelona. 

Destino.  1957.  256  pages.  60  ptas. 

Felipe  Santana  begins  the  action  of  this  novel 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  but  he  dies  crushed  by 
a  log  which  he  is  trying  to  salvage  from  the 
sea.  His  wife,  Maria  Candelaria,  with  her  later 
matrimonial  ventures,  is  another  important 
figure,  but  their  son  Felipillo  must  be  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  the  eyes  of  Nacher,  for  the  title, 
Guanche,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  was  his  cry 
when  he  discovered  that  in  reality  he  was  the 
son  of  “el  gallo  viejo  de  don  Rafael  Guerra.” 
“Diablo  de  guanche  don  Rafael.  Otro  guanche 
comenzaba  a  descender  silbando  las  quebradas 
que  conducen  al  Pagador.” 

Felipillo’s  is  a  tragic  life,  fighting  with  other 
divers  for  coins  thrown  by  tourists  into  the  har¬ 
bor,  sleeping  and  eating  wherever  possible. 
There  are  a  few  happy  moments,  in  the  re¬ 
gional  festivities,  but  the  nihilistic  attitude 
of  the  book  appears  in  an  epitaph  like:  “Todo 
se  perdio.  Un  nadie  en  la  nada.  He  aqui  la 
historia  entera  del  centenario.” 

Thi.  author,  a  native  of  Las  Palmas,  was  a 
physician  and  editor  of  a  humor  magazine  be¬ 
fore  he  submitted  several  novels  to  the  1949 
Nadal  contest.  He  placed  third.  Eight  years 
later  he  won  the  P6rez  Galdds  novel  prize  with 
this  psychological  novel  whose  excellent 
writing  and  character  portrayal  must  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  judges  rather  than  its  attitude 
toward  life,  which  is  neither  humorous  nor 
wholesome. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Eglantina  Ochoa  Sandoval.  Inverosimiles. 

Mexico.  Metifora.  1956.  105  pages. 

First  number  in  a  new  series  of  Mexican  writ¬ 
ers  is  a  300<opy  edition  of  an  attractively  print¬ 
ed  collection  of  novelettes,  following  Eglan¬ 
tina  Ochoa’s  Complejerias  of  the  previous 
year.  Rather  than  stories,  they  are  character 
studies,  episodes,  and  {>hilosophy.  In  the  first, 
Dominguez,  nicknamed  Soliloquio,  tries  to 
fight  his  crooked  way  upward  in  politics. 
“Esterilidad”  tells  of  a  first-grade  school 
teacher,  disillusioned  about  religion  and 
family  affection,  and  contemplating  suicide. 


“Galeria”  provides  thoughts  about  love  and 
people,  while  the  narrator  looks  at  paintings. 
Finally  seeing  a  most  beautiful  girl,  he  asks 
the  guard  the  name  of  the  model  and  is  told 
he  is  looking  through  a  window.  Excellent 
writing  and  a  flowing  style  characterize  all 
the  stories. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Diego  R.  Oxley.  El  remanso.  Buenos  Aires. 

“doble  p.”  1956.  172  pages. 

Alcibiades  Avacquirl,  the  illegitimate  child  of 
an  Indian  woman  and  a  prosperous  white  man 
who  had  abandoned  her,  flees  at  an  early  age 
from  his  home  on  the  islands  of  the  Parana 
River.  His  life  is  a  constant  struggle  to  achieve 
a  decent  way  of  life  in  spite  of  tremendous 
odds.  At  the  end  he  seems  to  have  at  last  found 
happiness  in  love,  and,  although  the  way  is 
clear  for  him  to  settle  down  and  become  a  sub¬ 
stantial  if  not  rich  citizen  in  one  of  the  larger 
towns,  he  decides  to  return  to  the  primitive 
islands  where  life  is  hard  but  exercises  upon 
both  him  and  his  wife  an  irresistible  charm. 
This  is  a  fine  and  compelling  regional  novel, 
well  worth  reading  from  both  the  literary  and 
the  social  point  of  view. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  El  duende  de  palacio. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1956.  272  pages.  30 
ptas. 

The  author’s  seventy-seventh  novel  is  the  story 
of  a  wandering  orphan  in  seventeenth  century 
Spain  who  eventually  regains  his  patrimony  as 
King  of  Moravia.  Throughout  his  journey  he 
has  been  the  protector  of  another  orphan,  the 
tragic  Saurina,  who  remains  in  Spain  rather 
than  join  him  in  a  morganatic  marriage.  The 
book  is  packed  with  melodrama,  sentimen¬ 
tality,  and  incidental  observations  on  the 
chaotic  reign  of  Charles  II. 

David  Sanders 
University  oj  Maryland 

Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  De  la  nueva 
Espaha.  Buenos  Aires.  E^pasa-Calpe.  1956. 
146  pages. 

This  book  is  a  charming  collection  of  fourteen 
short  stories  of  Mexico’s  colonial  days.  The 
author’s  vivid  and  vibrant  descriptions  paint 
for  the  reader  vivacious,  dancing  scenarios — 
as  if  the  action  were  evolving  in  front  of  him. 

One  story  of  a  viceroy  in  love  with  a  cloi¬ 
stered  nun  is  gentle  and  touching,  while  an¬ 
other  of  highway  bandits  is  hard  hitting  and 
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almost  brutal.  The  story  of  the  friar  and  his 
miraculous  scorpion  is  very  close  to  the  same 
tale  by  Ricardo  Palma,  the  foll^lorista  of  Peru; 
but  no  matter,  for  the  sum  total  of  this  col¬ 
lection  is  pure  enjoyment. 

Helen  Jane  Le  Roux 
Tenant’s  Harbour,  Me. 

**  Carlos  Bousoho.  Noche  del  sentido.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Insula.  1957.  117  pages.  40  ptas. 

In  this  new  collection  of  poems,  Carlos  Bou- 
sono  develops  his  vision  of  man’s  anguished 
existence,  expressed  in  the  poet’s  own  words 
as  “una  pregunta,  forzosamente  patetica,  por 
la  realidad  fluyente  y,  por  tanto,  incierta,  de 
nuestro  ser  de  hombres.” 

The  themes  of  love  and  patriotism  in  Bou- 
soho’s  touchingly  simple  poetry  add  special 
significance  to  these  transcendent  questions: 
God,  life,  eternity,  and  the  reality  of  the 
world.  While  reminiscent  in  parts  of  Una¬ 
muno’s  and  Antonio  Machado’s  tortured 
anxiety  and  doubts,  this  work  of  Bousono  is 
impregnated  by  a  Christian  religious  spirit, 
similar  to  that  of  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  in  his 
divine  quest. 

Noche  del  sentido  marks  another  forward 
step  in  the  literary  path  of  Carlos  Bousoho,  one 
of  the  most  representative  young  Spanish 
writers  who  have  come  to  the  fore  since  1945. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
LeMoyne  College 

*  AH  Chumacero.  Palabras  en  reposo.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1956. 63 
pages.  $9  m/ mex. 

This  is  the  third  collection  of  a  talented  young 
Mexican  poet  and  critic.  (His  Pdramo  de 
suehos  appeared  in  1944  and  Imdgenes  dester- 
radas  in  1948.)  The  ashen,  humid,  undulating 
imagery  of  these  eighteen  new  poems  suggests 
the  repose  of  a  hopelessly  shipwrecked  being, 
but  a  repose  whose  desolation  is  not  really  can¬ 
celled  by  any  age-old  interlacement  of  life 
and  death.  Because  the  meaning  of  Chuma- 
cero’s  symbols  is  quite  personal  and  often  enig¬ 
matic,  the  outer  structure  of  his  poems  becomes 
more  intelligible  after  one  has  captured  the 
dominant  mood  of  the  entire  collection  and 
compared  the  various  contexts  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  key  symbols  insistently  appear  and  re¬ 
appear.  Daniel  S.  Keller 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Generoso  Medina.  Deslumbramiento.  (Pa- 
si6n  de  America).  Madrid.  Insula.  1955. 
101  pages.  50  ptas. 

This  display  of  imagery  won  for  the  author  of 


Mtisica  primera  the  1954  Uruguayan  national 
prize  for  poetry.  Here  poetry  sings  a  passion 
tor  America;  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the 
poet  sings  his  elation  in  a  European  language 
as  he  beholds  a  peculiar  geology,  an  exotic 
beauty,  an  alien  ethnos  that  are  found  in  a  vir¬ 
gin  land  ploughed  by  torrents,  raked  by  hur¬ 
ricanes,  clutched  by  jungles.  Through  seven 
hours,  creation  throbs  while  a  genesiacal  spirit 
that  is  universal  love  hovers  over  desert  chaos 
to  produce  the  poet’s  kindred  in  its  own  image. 
At  a  given  moment  creative  forces  and  poetic 
ego  defy  identification;  dynamic,  they  require 
diachronic  analysis.  Interpretation  of  am¬ 
biguous  reference  is  then  only  momentarily 
valid;  creation  involves  change;  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  reference  is  necessary. 

America  is  shaped  a  female;  zealous  poetic 
ego  focuses  upon  her  sex;  poetic  creation  in¬ 
volves  possession,  pain,  and  lubricity,  all  in 
the  image  of  carnal  love.  Ambiguity  of 
reference  is  maintained  and  heightened;  in  the 
seventh  hour  “tierra”  is  unmistakably  “mu- 
jer,”  and  “mujer”  is  addressed  unequivocally 
“tierra.”  Parallelism  and  rhythm  are  insistent; 
reliance  upon  indigenous  vocabulary  re¬ 
strained. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Pedro  P^rez-Clotet.  Como  un  sueho.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Insula.  1956. 108  pages.  50  ptas. 
Como  un  sueho  is  a  collection  of  poems  and 
the  twenty-eighth  publication  of  the  publish¬ 
ers.  The  latter  have  devoted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  recently  to  the  publication  of  contem¬ 
porary  Spanish  poetry,  particularly  of  the  post 
Civil  War  peri^  (c*g-»  the  poetry  of  Carlos 
Bousono).  In  this  poetic  era,  Pedro  Perez- 
Clotet  belongs  to  the  family  of  Andalusian 
poets  who  find  their  poetic  leadership  in  the 
Machado  brothers.  This  poetry  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  secular,  compared  to  the  profound  re¬ 
ligious  preoccupation  of  the  poetry  of  Carlos 
Bousono,  and  whereas  the  latter  borders  on  a 
mystic  level,  the  reality  of  this  poet  is  less 
transcendental.  The  imagery,  metaphors,  and 
lyricism  of  Pedro  P6rez-Clotet  are  deeply  hu¬ 
mane,  and  the  aesthetic  popularism  of  this 
collection  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
Spanish  ballads. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Oal^land,  Calif. 

**  Francisco  Rojas  Tollinchi.  Sonetos  de  la 
vida,  el  amor  y  la  muerte.  Yauco,  P.  R. 
Yaurinquen.  1955.  101  pages.  $1. 

Only  love  separates  life  from  death.  Only  love 
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justifies  life.  Love  is  life.  These  lessons  the  poet 
learns  by  exploring  the  subconscious — with 
eyes  open  and  hand  steady.  The  lines  of  these 
six  dozen  artistically  composed  sonnets  be¬ 
speak  a  piteously  hard  existence  for  the  poet 
in  the  past,  a  past  that  has  filled  the  poet  with 
misgivings  about  happiness  and  turned  all 
laughter  to  bitterness.  The  poet’s  only  shield 
against  the  fear-sowing  death  that  dogs  his 
heels  and  destroys  his  trust  in  the  tantalizing 
future  is  love,  to  which  he  turns  serenely  with 
child-like  confidence. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarkf 
University  of  California 

**  Eugenio  Chang-Rodriguez.  La  literatura 
politica  de  Gonzalez  Prada,  Maridtegui  y 
Haya  de  la  Torre.  Mexico.  Studium.  1957. 
436  pages.  $4.50  m/mex. 

Using  as  his  focal  points  the  lives  and  thought 
of  three  outstanding  Peruvian  writers,  the 
author  presents  a  carefully  documented  and  ex¬ 
cellently  integrated  analysis  of  Peru’s  pxjlitical 
development  in  the  past  seventy  years.  The  po¬ 
litical  and  literary  importance  of  Prada,  Marii- 
tegui,  and  Haya  transcends  territorial  confines, 
since  their  efforts  to  effect  social  change  and 
establish  justice  in  a  free  republic  are  basically 
those  of  other  countries  which  comprise  Indo- 
America.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  eighty- 
four  pages  gready  enhances  the  merit  of  this 
fundamental  work.  In  addition,  German  Ar- 
ciniegas  contributes  a  stimulating  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Professor  Chang’s  book.  This  volume 
is  indeed  another  fine  example  of  the  reward¬ 
ing  studies  that  have  been  emerging  from 
Coleccidn  Studium. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl{ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Daniel  Devoto.  Paso  del  unicornio  (1938- 
1948).  Valencia.  Castalia.  1956.  238  pages. 
Devoto,  a  native  of  Buenos  Aires,  composer, 
musicologist,  and  philologist,  is  currently 
working  in  Paris  on  a  book  about  Gonzalo  de 
Berceo.  In  Paso  del  unicornio,  however,  the 
author  momentarily  relaxes  from  his  major 
labors  to  indulge  in  a  potpourri  of  ratber 
charming  fables  interspersed  with  some  per¬ 
sonal  reflections  done  in  an  impressionistic 
manner,  not  to  mention  some  very  private 
soliloquies  which  arc  not  infrequently  filled 
with  allusions  not  immediately  apparent  to 
every  reader.  The  book  may  remind  some 
readers  of  Cyril  Connolly’s  Unquiet  Grave 
while  others  may  sec  more  affinity  with  Coc¬ 
teau.  William  H.  Archer 

Elon  College 


**  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja.  El  estilo  de  San  Ig¬ 
nacio  y  otras  pdginas.  Barcelona.  Nogucr. 
1956.  318  pages. 

In  the  first  of  the  book’s  twenty-two  essays, 
“El  estilo  de  San  Ignacio,”  Diaz-Plaja  repro¬ 
duces  the  text  of  one  of  Loyola’s  letters.  By 
examining  sentence  structure,  selections  of 
patristic  literature  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  author  concludes  that  Loyola’s  language 
was  not  prosa  vil  (the  traditional  view)  but 
sutil  y  firreo,  rhetorical  and  soberly  elegant. 

Other  essays  treat  the  Poema  de  Mio  Cid, 
the  medieval  stage,  Figueroa,  Gracian,  Bcna- 
vente,  Pardo-Bazan,  and  Las  Meninas.  Diaz- 
Plaja  interviews  T.  S.  Eliot,  discusses  writing 
in  contemporary  Spain,  analyzes  the  films  ver¬ 
sus  the  theater,  and  other  subjects,  as  scholar 
and  genial  homme  de  lettres. 

fulius  A.  Molinaro 
University  of  Toronto 


**  Luis  Dicz  del  Corral.  De  historia  y  poli¬ 
tica.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios  Poli¬ 
ticos.  1956.  371  pages.  125  ptas. 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  written  over  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  the  author  ranges  freely 
over  a  wide  field  of  subjects,  for  the  most  part 
related  to  political  philosophy  in  the  broadest 
sense.  He  begins  with  an  evaluation,  under¬ 
standably  appreciative,  of  Ortega  y  Gasset; 
moves  on  to  the  philosophy  of  history  of 
Xavier  Zubiri;  digresses  for  a  moment  on  the 
cultural  significance  of  the  Spanish  castle;  re¬ 
views  the  recent  work  by  Maravall  on  the  me¬ 
dieval  concept  of  Spain;  and  returns  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  political  theory  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,  Joaquin  Francisco  Pacheco,  and  Lorenzo 
von  Stein.  The  author’s  point  of  view  is  con¬ 
sistently  conservative.  One  of  his  principal 
concerns  is  to  derive  principles  which  arc  rele¬ 
vant  to  current  problems.  The  analysis  is  both 
sensitive  and  suggestive. 

fohn  Houston 
Knox  College 

**  Juan  Lopez  Morillas.  El  l(rausismo 
espahol.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1956.  218  pages.  $1.50. 

This  study  was  undertaken  under  a  Guggen¬ 
heim  fellowship;  it  has  all  the  thoroughness 
and  precision  we  usually  associate  with  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  grant. 

Professor  Lopez  Morillas  traces  the  emer¬ 
gence  and  development  of  an  ideology  in  Spain 
which  derives  from  the  German  philosopher 
Karl  Christian  Friedrich  Krause  (1781-1832). 
He  discusses  its  introduction  into  Spain  by 
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Julian  Sanz  del  Rio,  its  popularity  with  the 
generation  of  1854-74,  and  its  subsequent  de¬ 
cline.  He  is  careful  to  acquaint  us  with 
Krause’s  position  in  German  philosophy:  “Tal 
es  asimismo  la  posicion  de  Krause,  quien  pre- 
tendia  consumar  mediante  su  doctrina  la  an- 
siada  y  necesaria  reconciliacidn  del  idealismo 
subjetivo  de  Kant  y  Fichte  y  el  idealismo  ab- 
soluto  de  Schelling  y  Hegel.”  Indeed,  Profes¬ 
sor  Lopez  Morillas  seems  to  find  in  Krause  the 
fortunate  meeting  place  of  Kant’s  “analitica,” 
Fichte’s  “aspiraciones  reformadoras  y  humani- 
tarias,”  Schelling’s  pantheism,  and  Hegel’s 
categories. 

In  its  broadest  sense  this  study  explains  the 
appearance  of  German  culture  in  Spain. 
“Krausismo”  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
a  Spanish  cultural  rebirth  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  best  definition  the  author  gives 
of  this  somewhat  puzzling  term  is  found  on 
the  final  page  of  the  book:  “el  krausismo 
espanol  fue,  repitimoslo,  mis  que  una  filoso- 
fi'a;  porque,  en  realidad,  fue  lo  que,  por  falta  de 
mejor  expresion,  llamaremos  un  ‘estilo  de 
vida’  .  .  .” 

El  \rausismo  espanol  is  designed  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist.  It  does  not  make  for  easy  reading,  but 
anyone  interested  in  the  “history  of  ideas”  ap¬ 
proach  will  find  this  a  rewarding  study. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

*  Adolfo  Munoz  Alonso.  Las  ideas  filosdficas 
en  Men6ndez  Pelayo.  Madrid.  Rialp.  1956. 
186  pages.  32  ptas. 

A  spirited  defense  of  Menendez  Pelayo  as  a 
philosopher,  made  a  bit  difficult  through  the 
fact  that  Menendez  Pelayo  never  left  any  ex¬ 
plicit  philosophic  system  and  that  as  a  Catho¬ 
lic  philosopher  he  knew  the  ultimate  answers 
before  he  began  asking  for  them.  Munoz 
points  out  that  Menendez  Pelayo  saw  philoso¬ 
phy  rather  in  terms  of  philosophic  activity,  as 
a  way,  not  a  goal,  and,  though  firmly  rooted 
in  Thomism,  did  not  want  so  much  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  as  his  manner  of 
philosophizing,  his  intellectual  vigor  and  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  greatest  merit  of  Menendez  Pe¬ 
layo,  however,  lies  in  his  discovery  and  de¬ 
fense  of  a  national  Spanish  philosophy  and  in 
his  definition  of  a  liberal  neo-Thomism  which 
gladly  accepts  the  contributions  of  history,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  non-Thomist  philosophy. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 


**  Carmen  Llorca.  Isabel  11  y  su  tiempo.  Al- 
coy.  Marfil.  n.d.  287  pages  -j-  16  plates. 
75  ptas. 

Carmen  Llorca’s  statement  in  the  introduction 
seems  to  constitute  the  thesis  for  this  biogra¬ 
phy:  “La  exuberante  y  singular  personalidad 
de  Isabel  II,  tan  llena  de  contradicciones,  hu- 
biera  llamado  la  atencion  de  escritores  y  nove- 
listas,  aun  sin  haber  sido  Reina.” 

However,  it  is  as  a  queen,  and  an  unpopular 
one,  that  history  knows  and  remembers  Isa¬ 
bel  11.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII 
and  of  his  fourth  wife,  Maria  Cristina,  Isabel, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  endowed 
with  full  power  as  queen  of  Spain,  a  queen 
whose  education,  so  one  historian  tells  us,  “had 
been  grossly  neglected,  and  who  was  inclined 
to  follow  tbe  dictates  of  an  undisciplined  sen¬ 
sual  nature.”  Even  more,  this  royal  p>ersonage 
was  unable  “to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  claimant  or 
to  keep  her  purse  shut  to  the  plea  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  beggar.”  Her  reign  of  twenty-five  years 
( 1843-68)  is  a  story  of  prodigality,  of  court  in¬ 
trigues,  of  treachery,  of  favoritism,  and  of  par¬ 
ty  rules,  the  Moderates  and  the  Progressists 
succeeding  each  other  until  the  Revolution  ol 
1868  (La  Gloriosa).  In  1870  came  Isabel’s  ab¬ 
dication  in  favor  of  her  son,  Alfonso  II,  and 
in  1874  her  exile  in  France.  Shakespeare  might 
well  have  said  of  the  Isabelline  figures  and  sit¬ 
uations,  “This  Spanish  court,  that  has  such 
people  in’t.” 

The  biography  closes  with  a  statement  that 
Isabel  II  once  made  to  the  novelist  Perez  Gal- 
dos:  “Sc  que  lo  he  hccho  muy  mal;  no  quiero 
ni  debo  rebelarmc  contra  las  cnticas  acerbas  de 
mi  reinado  .  .  .  Pero  no  ha  sido  mia  toda  la 
culpa  .  .  .  No  ha  sido  mia.” 

Edna  Lue  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

^  loscfina  de  la  Maza.  Vida  de  mi  madre. 
Concha  Espina.  Madrid.  Marfil.  1957.  247 
pages  -|-  12  plates. 

With  remarkable  restraint,  Josefina  de  la  Maza 
has  created  an  intimate  word  portrait  of  her 
distinguished  mother — “la  escritora,  la  mujer 
modcsta  y  heroica,  la  madre  ...”  In  it  she  has 
sketched  the  principal  influences  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Dona  Concha’s  long  and  rich  life, 
which  was  quite  especially  touched  at  many 
points  by  gaiety,  at  others  by  tragedy,  often  by 
many  honors.  It  was  a  life  made  unusually 
warm,  too,  by  a  very  close  devotion  to  her 
three  stalwart  sons  and  to  her  lovely  daughter 
— and  their  families — and  by  their  unfailing 
devotion  to  her. 

Interlacing  the  pages  arc  stories  of  the  tire- 
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less  novelist’s  favorite  places,  people,  and  af¬ 
fairs — her  beloved  Luzmela  and  Madrid  (her 
earlier  home  at  Goya  105  and  the  lovely  apart¬ 
ment  on  Alfonso  XII  where  she  died),  her  nu¬ 
merous  dear  friends,  her  Wednesday  sal6n, 
her  unwavering  loyalty — first  to  King  Alfonso 
and  later  to  the  Franco  regime. 

Those  parts  relating  to  the  long  years  of  her 
blindness  and  her  work  during, them  must 
have  been  especially  difficult  to  write.  Yet  they 
are  so  vividly  done  that  one  seems  almost  to 
hear  the  unforgettable  voice  of  the  escritora 
montanesa  as  she  told  Josefina  in  her  musical 
Castilian  only  a  few  days  before  her  death  on 
May  19,  1955:  “Tengo  aqui,"  and  she  placed 
one  hand  against  her  forehead,  “un  libro  que 
seria  estupendo.” 

E)ona  Concha  really  lived  true  to  the  lema  de 
su  casa:  "Velar  se  debe  la  vida  de  tal  suerte  que 
viva  quede  en  la  muerte.” 

The  delightful  prologue,  by  Don  Victor  de 
la  Serna  y  Espina,  is  in  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  the  biography. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Angel  Minchero  Vilasaro.  Diccionario 
universal  de  escritores.  I:  Estados  Unidos. 
San  Sebastian,  edidhe.  1957.  638  pages. 
Hispanic  and  English  scholars  will  welcome 
this  first  volume  of  Diccionario  universal  de 
escritores,  dedicated  to  American  literature 
and  culture,  for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
the  caliber  of  criticism  is  consistent  with  some 
of  the  best  critiques  from  native  sources.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  reputable  Spanish  scholars  have 
discovered  the  merit,  wealth,  and  variety  of 
American  literature.  Third,  because  there  is  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  American  psychology 
and  values,  even  when  one  cannot  always 
agree  with  the  author.  The  Hispanic  scholar 
who  has  been  laboring  on  a  one-way  street  to 
acquaint  his  countrymen  with  Hispanic  life 
now  feels  that  Spanish  scholarship  has  discov¬ 
ered  America. 

The  works  of  Hemingway,  Lindsay, 
O’Neill,  Poe,  Miller,  Dickinson,  London,  et  al.. 


are  described  with  sympathy  and  excellent 
judgment,  and  the  Hispanists  Ticknor,  How¬ 
ells,  Longfellow  are  properly  appraised,  al¬ 
though  more  could  have  been  said  about  Long¬ 
fellow’s  indebtedness  to  Spanish  literature.  En¬ 
thusiasts  of  American  literature  may  be  pro¬ 
voked  by  Vilasaro’s  statement  “Poe  fu^  uno  de 
los  escritores  mis  originales,  atormentados  e 
influyentes  de  la  literatura  universal  .  .  .,’’  an 
opinion  which  is  shared  by  many  scholars  of 
world  literature,  who  see  Poe’s  work  in  the 
broader  horizons  of  world  letters. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Oal{land,  Calif. 

^  Rafael  Lafuente.  Los  gitanos,  el  flamenco 
y  los  flamencos.  Barcelona.  Barna.  1955. 
183  pages  +  29  plates.  75  ptas. 

This  interesting  book  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  author’s  experiences  among  Spanish  gyp¬ 
sies.  Although  not  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  ethnologist  or  sociologist,  the  au¬ 
thor  nevertheless  gives  the  reader  a  good  in¬ 
sight  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  Spanish 
gypsies,  especially  those  of  Andalusia.  He  con¬ 
vincingly  traces  the  Flamenco  music  and 
dancing  to  its  gypsy  origins  although  he  ne¬ 
glects  to  take  into  account  some  of  the  Berber 
and  Moorish  elements  which  arc  also  part  of 
this  musical  style. 

The  book  would  have  been  better  had  the 
last  chapter  been  omitted.  It  has  been  devoted 
to  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  origin 
of  the  gyp>sics,  a  much  debated  problem.  With 
completely  insufficient  archaeological,  physical 
anthropological,  and  linguistic  evidence  the 
author  tries  to  trace  the  gypsies  to  a  group  of 
Egyptians  who  followed  Pharaoh  Psammeti- 
chus  III  in  his  exile  to  Persia,  from  where  they 
migrated  in  later  periods  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Although  the  origin  of  the  gyp¬ 
sies  is  still  to  be  proved  conclusively,  all  sci¬ 
entific  evidence  points  to  India  and  not  to 
Egypt  as  their  place  of  origin. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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{For  other  Booths  in  Italian,  see  "Headliners") 

Walter  Binni.  Foscolo  e  la  critica.  Firenze,  literary  critics  and  historians,  from  De  Sanctis 
La  Nuova  Italia.  1957.  242  pages  8  to  Flora  and  Sapegno. 
plates.  1,700  1.  This  study  seems  a  narrow  application  of 

In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  the  author  exam-  the  principle  of  essential  lyricism  of  art  ex- 

ines  the  reception  Foscolo’s  oeuvre  has  found  pounded  by  Croce  in  his  Aesthetics  more  than 

among  Italian  critics  from  the  poet’s  own  day  fifty  years  ago,  but  without  the  further  elabo- 

until  the  present.  His  statements  on  De  Sane-  ration  Croce  gave  the  principle  in  later  essays, 

tis’s  famous  essay  are  especially  illuminating.  Though  written  with  a  certain  verve  and  so- 

but  he  also  has  good  things  to  say  about  the  phistic  plausibility,  it  strikes  the  reader  more 

attitude  of  several  middle-of-the-road  neoclassi-  as  a  clever  paradox  than  a  serious  study, 

cal  critics  and  poets — men  who,  like  Pinde-  loseph  Rossi 

monte,  oscillated  between  a  strong  aversion  to  University  of  Wisconsin 

Foscolo’s  strikingly  new  manner  and  a  grudg¬ 
ing  admiration.  ^  Alessandro  Pellegrini.  Holderlin:  Storia 

In  the  second  section  of  the  book.  Professor  della  critica.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1956.  456 

Binni  reprints  representative  critical  pieces  pages.  3,500  1. 

dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  poet’s  work.  Holderlin’s  fame,  its  extraordinary  growth 

Among  these,  Carducci’s  “Gioventu  poetica  since  the  beginning  of  our  century,  the  various 

del  Foscolo”  and  Croce’s  “Validita  storica  e  interpretations  of  his  poetry,  the  achievement 

unita  della  personalita  foscoliana”  are  still  the  of  Hellingrath  and  Pigenot  to  whom  mainly 

most  instructive  and  thought-provoking.  As  we  owe  the  grand  poems  of  Holderlin’s  later 

the  critical  statement  most  curiously  wide  of  years  that  give  him,  for  us,  a  place  second  only 

the  mark,  I  would  signalize  Tommaseo’s  se-  to  Goethe — all  this  is  a  deeply  absorbing,  essen- 

vere  strictures,  excerpted  from  his  Dizionario  tial  chapter  of  intellectual  history.  To  write  it 

d’estetica  and  (here)  titled  “Incoerenza  ed  required  the  talents  of  a  man  such  as  the 

error!  dell’uomo  e  dello  scrittore.”  Milanese  Alessandro  Pellegrini,  one  of  the 

Francis  Golffing  most  penetrating  students  of  European  litera- 
Bennington  College  ture,  one  of  the  finest  essayists  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  In  method  as  well  as  in  content,  his  book 
**  Pasquale  Mainenti.  La  letteratura  italiana.  will  reward  the  attention  merited  by  the  great 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  443  pages.  1,500  1.  subject,  by  the  treatment,  and  by  the  author. 
Professor  Mainenti  believes  that  literature  con-  Herbert  Steiner 

sidered  as  art  consists  in  the  creation  of  char-  Pennsylvania  State  University 

acters  or  the  expression  of  sentiments,  by 

means  of  words  chosen  for  their  sounds  as  well  Mario  P.  Badaracco.  Dono  di  nozze.  Mi¬ 
as  their  conceptual  meanings.  He  applies  this  lano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  397  pages.  1,000  I. 

principle  in  an  analysis  of  Italian  literature  and  Dono  di  nozze  is  a  fairly  long  novel,  somewhat 
discovers  “art”  in  about  two  hundred  lines  of  complicated  and  at  times  hard  to  follow.  It 
the  Divine  Comedy,  a  few  poems  by  Petrarch,  tells  the  story  of  the  love  affair  of  a  young 

Foscolo,  Leopardi,  a  few  characters  in  man  who  does  not  want  to  follow  in  the  family 

Boccaccio,  Manzoni,  Verga,  but  none  in  the  footsteps  and  take  over  the  family  business  but 

works  of  Politian,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Metastasio,  prefers  a  literary  career  not  in  the  least  ap- 

Alfieri,  Parini,  Carducci,  and  the  host  of  mi-  proved  by  his  bourgeois  family.  By  means  of  a 

nor  writers.  To  clarify  his  view|3oint  the  au-  play  (related  in  prose  and  commented  on  by 

thor  offers  a  number  of  “aesthetic  analyses,”  two  men  in  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  af- 

mostly  discussions  of  the  sound  elements  of  fair)  the  matter  is  finally  brought  to  a  con- 

words  and  lines — strong  and  weak  vowels,  la-  elusion.  Psychological  analysis  of  an  amateur- 

bials,  dentals,  palatals,  etc. — which  in  his  ish  sort  abounds  at  many  places  in  the  book, 

opinion  successfully  render  a  character  or  sen-  along  with  much  discussion  of  literary  and 

timent.  He  devotes  the  rest  of  the  book  to  ar-  artistic  matters.  The  book,  however,  is  by  no 

guments  in  justification  of  his  few  inclusions  means  devoid  of  interest  and  is  well  worth 

and  numerous  exclusions  from  the  Italian  Par-  reading.  Wm.  Marion  Miller 

nassus,  taking  issue  with  all  modern  Italian  Miami  University 
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**  Roberto  Bosi.  Veronica.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1957.  191  pages.  700  1. 

“Veronica”  is  the  first  and  longest  of  the  nine 
stories  gathered  in  this  volume  by  a  young 
writer  who  is  becoming  known  also  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  folklore  and  ethnology.  Rather  than  a 
collection  of  stories,  this  really  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  Alpine  landscapes,  situations,  and 
characters,  studied  carefully  and  skilfully,  but 
only  in  their  outward  appearance,  not  unlike 
the  drawings  of  hands,  eyes,  profiles,  etc.,  one 
might  sec  in  a  painter’s  sketchbook.  The  intro¬ 
spective  and  lonely  peasants,  woodsmen,  smug¬ 
glers,  vagabonds  presented  by  the  author  give 
a  fleeting  and  tantalizing  glimpse  of  their  per¬ 
sonality,  and  then  their  story  is  suddenly  and 
arbitrarily  cut  off,  leaving  the  reader  disap¬ 
pointed  and  frustrated. 

Bosi  is  a  writer  of  great  promise.  He  is 
gifted  with  keen  observation  and  great  psy¬ 
chological  penetration;  his  language,  simple 
and  natural,  has  a  musical  cadence  all  its  own; 
his  imagery  is  often  vivid  and  original.  If  and 
when  he  decides  to  paint  a  broader  and  more 
complete  picture  of  life  as  he  secs  it,  his  un¬ 
questionable  talent  should  enable  him  to  give 
us  a  significant  work,  perhaps  a  masterpiece. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Giuseppe  Dcssi.  Isola  dell'  Angelo.  Roma. 

Sciascia.  1957.  199  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  the  first  of  the 
nine  stories  that  it  contains.  The  stories,  of 
varying  length,  have  very  little  plot  and  arc,  as 
a  rule,  built  around  one  or  two  main  charac¬ 
ters  and  their  reactions  in  a  critical  moment  of 
their  lives.  The  last  story,  “La  frana,”  is  the 
best  one  in  the  collection,  but  all  arc  interesting 
and  well  written  in  a  style  and  vocabulary 
range  that  offer  little  difficulty  to  the  reader. 
This  is  not  true  of  many  stories  in  which  the 
action  takes  place  in  the  small  towns  and  iso¬ 
lated  villages. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Arturo  Gallo.  Sulle  rive  del  Sebeto.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1956. 121  pages.  500  1. 

This  is  a  beautifully  written  collection  of  short 
stories  all  centered  on  Naples.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Gherri  Gherri,  love  is  the  central  theme 
with  fate  intervening  to  give  each  story  a  tragic 
ending. 

Given  its  locale,  one  might  expect  a  trace  of 
Neapolitan  or  Southern  “flavor”  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  is  stan¬ 
dard  Italian,  written  in  a  clear,  concise,  and 


meticulous  style.  It  is  perhaps  the  meticulous- 
ncss  of  style  that  stands  out  foremost  in  this 
collection,  at  times  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
painstaking  effort  of  the  author  is  clearly  felt, 
bringing  with  it  a  lack  of  spontaneity. 

However,  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about 
Arturo  Gallo,  for  in  this  collection  he  demon¬ 
strates  serious  philosophical  concepts  of  life. 
Although  his  style  may  be  judged  too  “pol¬ 
ished”  by  some,  it  brings  a  message  worthy  of 
the  author’s  efforts.  Joseph  A.  Russo 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 

**  Franco  Gentile.  II  processo.  Milano.  Ga¬ 
staldi.  1957. 76  pages.  250 1. 

The  single  set  of  ll  processo  is  the  middle<lass 
apartment  of  Onesto  Tagliani,  who,  having  in¬ 
sulted  his  negligent  landlord,  is  to  be  brought 
into  court.  His  friends  all  try  to  persuade  him 
to  apologize  and  avoid  the  unfavorable  pub¬ 
licity,  but  he  is  stubbornly  determined  to  seek 
justice  in  court,  confident  that  a  man  who 
spoke  only  the  truth  will  be  exonerated.  In 
reality  he  learns  the  bitter  fact  that  the  kind  of 
justice  he  seeks  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  man¬ 
made  court  with  man-made  laws  administered 
by  fallible  human  beings.  Through  an  adverse 
verdict  which  almost  wrecks  his  daughter’s 
romance,  Onesto  learns  that,  honest  though 
they  know  him  to  be,  he  cannot  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  less  scrupulous  associates  who  are 
on  the  side  of  the  more  powerful  landlord.  His 
consolation  is  that  he  has  at  least  let  the  truth 
be  heard  in  court  and  thus  made  an  appeal  to 
the  somewhat  tarnished  consciences  of  his 
friends.  Karl  G.  Bott\e 

University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Antonio  Guerra.  Dopo  i  leoni.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1956.  310  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  second  novel  by  the  young  dialectal  poet 
Antonio  Guerra  is  set  in  the  author’s  native 
Romagna  at  the  close  of  the  war  ( 1944)  and  in 
the  years  immediately  thereafter.  It  concerns 
a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  Carlo  Antolini,  a 
youth  without  profession  or  well-defined  social 
class.  Restless  and  somewhat  neurotic,  like  so 
many  of  his  generation.  Carlo  for  a  long  time 
pursues  Graziella,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
town’s  richest  men,  but  in  the  end  he  takes  a 
job  and  decides  to  marry  Susanna,  a  girl  of 
humble  origin  who  had  been  seduced  by  an 
English  soldier.  Guerra’s  novel,  written  in  the 
characteristically  simple,  unpretentious  style  of 
Italian  neorealism,  is  slow-moving  and,  lack¬ 
ing  intensive  psychological  analysis,  is  too  long 
for  so  thin  a  plot.  John  J.  Reynolds 

University  of  Arizona 
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**  Maria  Sadowsky  Pcrasso.  /  sopravvissuti. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  169  pages.  700  1. 
The  scene  of  this  short  and  ingenuously  mov¬ 
ing  novel  is  a  convalescent  home  for  muti¬ 
lated  veterans  near  Florence.  Antonino  Pio, 
eager  to  regain  strength  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  undergo  plastic  surgery  and  return  to  his 
pre-war  life,  has  two  temporary  companions 
in  his  sojourn  there:  a  paralyzed  veteran  of 
the  First  World  War,  and  a  young  soldier  who 
brings  violence  and  death  to  the  little  com¬ 
munity.  The  tone  of  the  novel  is  so  gentle  and 
even  cheerful  that  Antonino’s  final  bitter  dis¬ 
illusionment  on  his  return  to  the  world  comes 
as  a  shock  to  the  reader.  Compassionate,  hu¬ 
morous,  unsentimental,  the  author  tells  her 
story  well  and  creates  her  characters  con¬ 
vincingly. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Franco  Solinas.  Squarcib.  Milano.  Feltri- 
nelli.  1956.  100  pages.  200  1. 

Squarcio  is  a  Sardinian  fisherman  who,  by 
fishing  with  dynamite,  reaches  a  relative  pros¬ 
perity.  The  police  arc  after  him,  but  can  never 
nail  him  down.  Once  they  almost  catch  him  in 
the  very  act,  when  he  destroys  the  evidence  by 
sinking  his  boat.  Later  he  salvages  the  motor, 
puts  it  on  another  boat  and  goes  back  to  his 
previous  methods  of  fishing,  but  is  seriously 
injured  in  an  explosion.  Squarcib  is  a  simple 
and  powerful  character.  Around  him  there  arc 
many  men  and  women  who,  although  some¬ 
what  overshadowed  by  his  figure,  arc  never¬ 
theless  well  drawn.  Of  these  secondary  charac¬ 
ters  the  most  interesting  is  Santamaria,  a  fish¬ 
erman  who  has  to  live  a  drama  of  his  own. 

Franco  Solinas  works  for  the  movie  industry 
in  Rome.  The  reader  of  Squarcib  often  feels 
the  influence  of  the  movie  technique,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  dialogue;  sometimes  the  story 
resembles  a  movie  script.  But  the  style  is  swift, 
and  there  is  no  waste  of  words;  it  reminds  one 
of  Verga,  and  even  more  of  Grazia  Dclcdda, 
who  was  also  a  Sardinian. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

Francesco  Bcrnardclli.  /  doni  della  sera. 
Bologna.  Cappclli.  1956.  178  pages.  850  1. 
The  third  page  of  an  Italian  newspaper  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  devoted  to  cultural  topics  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  brief  article  di  terza  pagina  has 
come  to  be  called  an  elzeviro.  This  volume  re¬ 
prints  Bernardclli’s  elzeviri  from  the  Stampa 
of  Turin.  Some  of  them  suggest  the  light 
whimsy  of  a  Lamb  or  Belloc;  many  take  their 


point  of  departure  from  French  literature. 
Their  unity  is  in  their  tone  of  warm  and  witty 
Christian  humanism,  stemming  from  Man- 
zoni.  Alfred  Galpin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Aldo  Capitini,  Cesare  Magni,  Lamberto 
Borghi,  Giorgio  Peyrot.  Lm  liberta  reli- 
giosa  in  Italia.  Firenze.  La  Nuova  Italia. 
1956.  xii  -j-  80  pages.  350  1. 

This  small  volume  consists  of  four  articles 
dealing  with  different  aspects  of  religious 
liberty  in  contemporary  Italy.  Professor  Capi¬ 
tini  of  the  University  of  Cagliari  discusses  the 
virtual  disfranchisement  of  ex-priests  resulting 
from  the  continued  application  of  the  Vatican 
Concordat  of  1929;  Professor  Magni  of  the 
University  of  Milan  points  out  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  Article  5  of  the  Concordat  with  the 
Italian  Constitution  of  1948,  and  looks  for  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  the 
article  unconstitutional.  Professor  Borghi  of 
the  University  of  Florence  details  recent  vio¬ 
lations  of  religious  liberty  in  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  school  program  of  1955,  while  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peyrot  of  the  University  of  Rome  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problem  of  discrimination  against 
Protestant  minority  groups.  A  final  page  re¬ 
cords  the  motion  passed  by  the  convention  on 
“Religious  liberty  and  constitutional  liberties” 
held  at  Milan,  July  8,  1956,  at  which  the  four 
papers  were  presented. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Pietro  Pancrazi.  Italiani  e  stranieri.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1957.  396  pages.  1,200  1. 
The  death  of  Pietro  Pancrazi  in  1952  deprived 
Italian  criticism  of  one  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  figures.  He  had  begun  in  1945  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  collected  form  the  articles  which  he  had 
written  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
four  volumes  of  his  Scrittori  d’oggi  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fifth,  Segni  del  tempo,  in  1950.  A 
sixth,  dealing  principally  with  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  appeared  a  month  after 
his  death.  The  present  volume,  which  was 
prepared  for  publication  by  his  friends,  con¬ 
tains  articles  written  between  1919  and  1952. 
The  last  of  its  three  sections  is  devoted  to 
French  and  Russian  authors,  while  the  first 
part  deals  with  general  critical  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  language,  and  the  second  with 
Italian  novelists  from  Manzoni  to  Moravia. 

Wide  as  was  Pancrazi’s  range,  his  greatest 
merits  as  a  critic  were  his  sincere  and  humble 
determination  to  comprehend  the  author  un¬ 
der  discussion  and  his  admirable  skill  in  com- 
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municating  his  acquired  insight  to  his  readers. 
He  could  find  something  fresh  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  say  even  of  such  critic-worn  writers  as 
Colette  and  D’Annunzio,  while  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  embraced  both  Manzoni 
and  Gide. 

The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  warmly  regret¬ 
ful  tribute  paid  to  Pancrazi  by  Antonio  Bal- 
dini.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

^  Giuseppe  Raimondi.  La  valigia  delle  Indie. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1955.  viii  -j-  375  pages, 
ill.  2,000  1. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  garnering  of  the 
widely  traveled  thoughts  of  a  man  of  letters  or, 
more  correctly,  a  collection  of  pieces  unmis¬ 
takably  from  the  literary  page  of  a  daily  paper. 
From  his  native  Bologna  and  the  peasant  ori¬ 
gins  in  which  he  takes  legitimate  pride,  Rai¬ 
mondi  has  sensitively  reached  out  for  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  writers  of  many  lands,  most 
successfully  the  French,  from  Nerval  to  Bau¬ 
delaire  and  Valery.  Only  the  contamination 
of  literature  by  politics  repels  him.  His  friend¬ 
ship  with  artists  has  yielded  the  interesting 
sketches  which  illustrate  the  book,  many  of 
them  by  his  intimate  friend,  De  Pisis. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

Paolo  Toschi,  Le  origini  del  teatro  italiano. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1955.  xiv  -|-  767  pages, 
ill.  -f-  53  plates.  5,000  1. 

The  result  of  thirty  years  of  study  and  research 
on  the  part  of  Paolo  Toschi,  professor  of  the 
History  of  Popular  Traditions  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rome,  this  book  is  a  solid  contribution 
to  studies  on  the  origin  of  the  theater  in  Italy. 
It  has  eighty-one  attractive  illustrations,  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  bibliography  (twenty-three 
pages),  and  a  nine-page  index  of  proper 
names.  Professor  Toschi  covers  the  subject 
with  great  thoroughness  and  brings  in  many 
examples  of  folk  drama  still  in  existence  to 
illustrate  his  points.  There  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  gypsy  and  the  popularity  of  the 
zingaresche  in  the  Cinquecento  and  the  Sei- 
cento.  He  shows  how  the  comic  theater  in  gen¬ 
eral  grows  out  of  the  Carnival  season,  and  the 
epic  drama  from  the  Calendimaggio.  The 
masks,  from  Harlequin  to  Pulcinella,  are  treat¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  such  vehicles  as  the  barabbata, 
giudiata,  pricunta,  testamenti,  bosinade,  mo- 
resca,  maggi,  etc. 


One  is  struck  by  the  amount  of  first-hand 
documentation  Professor  Toschi  has  assem¬ 
bled  and  the  clarity  with  which  it  is  presented. 
This  work  deserves  the  attention  of  every  se¬ 
rious  student  of  the  drama. 

Karl  G.  Bottf^e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Luigi  Fossati.  Qui  Budapest.  Torino.  Ei¬ 
naudi.  1957.  156  pages.  600  1. 

This  Italian  report  of  the  Budapest  revolution 
is — according  to  the  writer  of  the  preface,  the 
Socialist  politician  Pietro  Nenni,  who,  under 
the  impact  of  this  event  had  loosened  his  par¬ 
ty’s  ties  with  the  Communists — “more  than  a 
reportage,  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  Socialist.’’ 
The  author  has  recognized,  with  the  eyes  of 
a  Socialist,  that,  in  spite  of  some  reactionary 
manifestations,  the  uprising  was  not  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  For  almost  three  weeks  he  observed 
the  development  of  the  tragedy  and — not  ab¬ 
sorbed  like  many  reporters  solely  by  the  battle 
on  the  streets  but  always  covering  the  whole 
political  background — wrote  one  of  the  more 
objective  accounts  of  the  revolution,  acknowl¬ 
edging  its  heroic  deeds  and  lofty  aims  but  ad¬ 
mitting  its  political  blunders  and  scoring 
clumsy  interference  from  abroad  by  broad¬ 
casts,  politicians,  and  exiles. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Per  un  grande  vocabolario  storico  della 
lingua  italiana.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1957. 152 
pages.  1,000  1. 

This  little  book  contains  three  essays  discuss¬ 
ing  the  need  for  and  the  nature  of  a  large  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Italian.  The  essays  are  “Crusca 
lingua  e  vocabolari,’’  by  M.  Barbi;  “Per  un 
tesoro  della  lingua  italiana,’’  by  G.  Pasquali; 
“Relazione  all’Accademia  della  Crusca  sul  vo¬ 
cabolario  della  lingua  italiana,’’  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  Bruno  Migliorini,  Vittorio 
Santoli,  Giacomo  Devoto,  and  Giovanni  Nen- 
cioni  as  reporter. 

On  the  need  for  such  a  complete  dictionary 
all  are  agreed.  Discussion  deals  with  what 
kind  of  vocabulary  to  include,  how  much  tech¬ 
nical  language  to  exclude,  how  to  handle  his¬ 
torical  considerations,  and  the  varying  points 
of  view  of  linguists,  philologists,  and  literary 
scholars. 

George  A.  Trager 
University  of  Buffalo 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  English,  see  "Headliners") 


*  Carl  L.  Anderson.  The  Swedish  Accept¬ 
ance  of  American  Literature.  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1957. 
157  pages.  $5. 

Sweden’s  awarding  Sinclair  Lewis  the  Nobel 
Prize,  in  1930,  symbolized  a  change,  after 
World  War  One,  in  her  assumption  that  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States  was  virtually  nonexis¬ 
tent.  Swedes  had  seen  merely  children’s  tales 
in  that  literature  at  first,  had  then  admitted 
Jack  London  because  of  his  socialist  appeal, 
and  now,  very  likely,  gave  the  prize  to  Lewis 
because  he  criticized  the  very  elements  in 
American  culture  that  had  been  their  targets 
for  years.  Lewis’s  popularity  may  have  waned, 
but  Sweden’s  interest  in  American  literature 
has  kept  on  growing,  as  evidenced  by  the  long 
list  of  translations  and  the  lists  of  holdings  of 
American  books  by  Swedish  libraries. 

The  book  gives  a  clear,  concise,  and  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  origins  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  cultural  relationship  of  the  two 
countries.  Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 

Knox  College 

**  Joseph  Warren  Beach.  The  Maying  of  the 
Auden  Canon.  MinneajX)lis,  Minn.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1957.  viii  -f- 
315  pages.  $4.75. 

This  posthumous  book  by  Professor  Beach  is 
worthy  of  his  long  and  distinguished  career. 
There  is  something  noble  per  se  in  the  fact  that 
a  scholar,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
should  have  left  as  his  ultimate  legacy  a  scru¬ 
pulous  textual  study  of  a  contemporary  poet 
practically  half  his  age.  When  one  adds  the 
facts  that  it  is  a  good  book  and  that  it  throws 
light  on  Auden  and  his  poetry,  on  the  process 
of  poetry  in  general,  and  on  our  own  cultural 
history,  one  con  only  feel  grateful  and  humble. 

Beach  enumerates  and  judiciously  interprets 
the  significances  of  the  disparities  between  the 
early  and  the  late  Auden  canon,  as  this  latter 
is  evidenced  by  collected  editions:  Some  early 
poems  were  entirely  suppressed;  others  were 
truncated;  still  others  were  minutely  modified; 
and  original  chronology  of  composition  was 
not  often  observed.  Although  Professor  Beach 
does  not  by  any  means  deal  with  all  of  Auden’s 
poetry,  his  conclusions  may  well  constitute  the 
definitive  statement  of  the  poetry  of  Auden  for 
our  time.  John  H.  Raleigh 

University  of  California 


**  Justinia  Besharov.  Imagery  of  the  Igor' 
Tale  in  the  Ught  of  Byzantino-Slavic 
Poetic  Theory.  L.eiden.  Brill.  1956.  115 
pages.  10  fl. 

This  book,  a  Harvard  dissertation,  begins  with 
an  extensive  discussion  of  the  Byzantine 
(Choeroboscus’)  poetic  theory  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  millenium  A.D.  and  of  its 
translation  in  the  Slavic  Codices  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  Byzantine-Slavic  tra¬ 
dition  serves  as  the  background  against  which 
the  tropes  and  figures  of  the  Old  Russian  lite¬ 
rary  masterpiece,  Slovo  o  poll^u  Igoreve,  are 
discussed.  Utilizing  this  approach,  Besharov 
has  succeeded  in  finding  solutions  in  the  By¬ 
zantine  poetic  theory  for  some  of  the  most 
puzzling  problems  in  the  Slovo,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  its  “chronological  disorder.”  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  limit  herself  to  the  literary  de¬ 
vices  listed  in  the  Choeroboscus’  treatise,  but 
gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  the  metaphors, 
similes,  allegories,  inversions,  and  figures  of 
abbreviation  and  amplification  found  in  the 
Slovo.  The  work  is  weighted  down  with  ex¬ 
treme  erudition,  but  it  nevertheless  reveals  ad¬ 
mirable  ability  to  make  syntheses. 

Felix  f.  Oinas 
Indiana  University 

**  Geoffrey  Brereton.  An  Introduction  to  the 
French  Poets:  Villon  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.  Essential  Books.  1957. 
XV  -|-  302  pages.  $5. 

The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  layman  of  “ordinary  sensibility”  to  the 
panorama  of  French  lyric  poetry  through  a 
series  of  chronologically  ordered  essays  upon 
single  or  small  groups  of  poets.  The  work  ex¬ 
tends  from  Villon  to  about  1945  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  on  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  poets.  Following  a  practice  common  to 
many  British  scholars,  Brereton  employs  a  bio¬ 
graphical  approach,  expanding  therefrom  to 
general  and  specific  criticism  of  texts  which 
arc  quoted  quite  adequately.  From  this  base  he 
discusses  broader  questions  of  literary  doctrine 
and  schools,  often  exploiting  with  great  apt¬ 
ness  recent  scholarly  work.  His  discussion  of 
late  sixteenth  century  religious  poetry  and  the 
general  problem  of  the  baroque  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is,  I  find,  particularly  fortunate. 
Less  happy  is  his  tendency  to  establish  strict 
rapports  between  a  poet’s  work  and  his  biog- 
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raphy.  In  general,  however,  this  study  is  a 
competent  volume  of  literary  vulgarization, 
and  one  might  well  conceive  it  as  a  convenient 
manual  for  a  survey  course  in  French  lyric 
poetry  given  in  English.  Karl  D.  Uitti 

University  of  California 

**  Kathleen  Coburn,  ed.  The  Notebool^s  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  I:  1794-1804, 
Text  and  Notes.  2  parts.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  1957.  xlii  546,  xlv  -j-  615  pages. 
Thirty  years  ago.  Professor  Lowes  based  his 
epoch-making  Road  to  Xanadu  upon  one  of 
Coleridge’s  notebooks.  Now,  Professor  Co¬ 
burn  supplies  us  (Bollinger  Series  L)  with  the 
text  of  twenty-two  of  his  sixty-seven  note¬ 
books,  covering  the  years  1794-1804,  during 
which  Coleridge  reached  the  flower  of  his 
poetical  achievement.  Though  she  corrects 
some  of  Professor  Lowes ’s  dates,  she  con¬ 
sistently  praises  his  interpretation  of  the  brief 
material  available  to  him  and  his  brilliant 
conclusions  upon  the  evidence  provided  him. 
The  other  notebooks  are  well  described  in 
Lowes’s  account  of  the  Gutch  notebook;  there 
is,  however,  very  much  more  material  not  open 
to  his  view.  No  doubt  developments  and  modi¬ 
fications  of  his  work  will  now  appear  in  pro¬ 
fusion. 

Kathleen  Coburn’s  heavy  editorial  task  was 
to  bring  into  something  like  chronological  or¬ 
der  the  chaos  of  Coleridge’s  notes.  When  one 
realizes  that  he  made  entries  in  his  notebooks 
pretty  much  at  random,  using  whichever  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  many  entries 
were  scribbled  in  pencil  and  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  in  great  haste,  his  admiration 
at  her  feat  is  increased.  Her  detailed  account  of 
her  method  of  attacking  the  confusion  shows 
admirable  grasp  of  her  problem;  one  can  not 
see  how  either  her  method  or  its  product  could 
be  noticeably  improved.  Use  of  the  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged  materials  is  expedited  by 
indexes  classifying  the  information  under 
three  heads.  The  notes,  which  are  bound  sep¬ 
arately,  are  mines  of  help  in  resolving  the 
sometimes  cloudy  confusion  of  many  of  the 
1842  entries  in  the  notebooks.  The  text  is  re¬ 
produced  in  toto — even  such  seemingly  trivial 
matters  as  German  vocabularies,  addresses, 
and  personal  accounts — in  order  to  furnish 
materials  for  every  conceivable  kind  of  study 
as  well  as  a  picture  of  the  chaotic  whirl  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  most  remarkable  mind.  Coleridge 
appears  in  mental  undress,  in  probably  the 
clearest  mental  photograph  we  shall  ever  have 
of  him.  /.  P.  Pritchard 

University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Joseph  Chiari.  Symbolisme  from  Poe  to 
Mallarmi.  The  Growth  of  a  Myth.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1956.  x  -f-198  pages.  $6. 
The  author,  a  French-born  poet,  dramatist, 
and  essayist,  is  a  passionate  and  fervent  critic. 
He  writes  fast  and  well,  races  through  several 
centuries  to  hail,  in  French  Symbolism,  a  spirit¬ 
ual  and  metaphysical  revolution  in  man’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  God  and  to  nature  which  put  an  end  to 
Cartesianism.  He  multiplies  parallels  between 
English  and  French  poets.  He  quotes  profuse¬ 
ly.  He  borrows  views  from  earlier  critics  and 
electrifies  them  with  his  vibrant  personality. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  very  little  in  his 
volume  that  is  new  or  illuminating.  He  justi¬ 
fies  Baudelaire,  Mallarmc,  and  Valery  for  hav¬ 
ing  worshipped  E.  A.  Poe  without  imitating 
him.  He  shows  again  that  those  French  poets 
were  closer  to  the  English  Romantics  than  to 
the  French,  whom  he  caricatures  as  far  more 
classical  than  they  were.  He  eschews  all  ana¬ 
lytical  precision  and  appears  to  hold  “French 
clarity’’  in  scant  esteem.  There  are  intuitions 
in  the  book  and  felicitous  formulas,  but  mar¬ 
red  by  declaration  and  turgidity.  A  three-page 
foreword  by  T.  S.  Eliot  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  volume:  it  contains  a  few  acute  re¬ 
marks  on  the  debt  of  the  French  poets  to  Poe’s 
aesthetic,  defined  as  an  attitude  to  poetry,  and 
on  the  debt  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  modern  English 
poetry  to  the  French. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Leon  Edel.  Literary  Biography.  Toronto. 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  1957.  xiii  -|- 
113  pages.  $2. 

Professor  Edel  knows  about  the  problems  of 
literary  biography  from  having  worked  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  with  such  care  and  charm  on  the 
Life  of  Henry  James.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  lite¬ 
rary  biography  hardly  has  been  seen  as  a  genre 
apart  and  that  the  genre  of  biography  has  not 
evoked  a  theory  like  that  of  the  novel.  This 
book  is  a  first  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  material  is  largely  taken  from  English 
literature  and  from  the  author’s  own  expe¬ 
rience.  But  how  apt  are  his  choices!  And  some¬ 
times  how  surprising!  We  learn  of  the  strange 
discoveries  that  occur  when  facts  meant  to  be 
kept  hidden  come  to  light  through  the  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  an  interested  neighbor’s 
letter,  but  all  factual  discussions  are  here  made 
subservient  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  biographer’s 
task.  How  should  he  deal  with  such  or  such  a 
fact? 

The  book  reads  well  and  has  preserved  the 
freshness  of  the  author’s  lively  oral  presenta- 
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tion,  and  we  should  thus  perhaps  say  that,  in 
addition  to  all  the  objective  qualifications  stud¬ 
ied  by  Leon  Edel,  the  good  biographer  also 
needs  verve  and  a  joyful  personality  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  with  a  writer  or  poet.  We  must  feel  that 
he  enjoyed  doing  what  he  did  in  order  to  go 
along  with  him.  Here  we  can  not  help  follow¬ 
ing  the  speaker-writer  with  ever  new  delight. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Albert  Joseph  George.  The  Development 
of  French  Romanticism.  T he  Impact  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  on  Literature.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University  Press. 
1955.  xiii  193  pages.  $3. 

It  is  indeed  of  current  interest  to  see  the  effect 
that  violent  economic  changes  can  have  on  lit¬ 
erature.  The  reader  who  believes  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  value  of  the  past  can  not  fail  to  meditate 
on  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  nineteenth  century  France 
amounted  to  a  second  revolution  and  trans¬ 
formed  the  very  medium  of  its  literature. 
Poetry  became  prose,  idealism  became  utili¬ 
tarianism,  and  the  modern  novel  was  born.  It 
is  easy  to  see  then  that  George’s  survey  of  the 
question  gives  the  dramatic  answer  of  history 
on  a  subject  that  the  bibliography  of  Romanti¬ 
cism  and  our  own  disturbed  times  have  been 
asking  for  quite  some  time.  Let  us  add  also 
that  this  book,  with  its  breadth  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  presentation,  is  an  excellent  work  of 
valuable  references. 

Eliane  Newl{irl{ 
Wells  College 

George  Gibian.  Tolstoj  and  Shal^espeare. 
’s-Gravenhage.  Mouton.  47  pages.  3.50  fl. 
In  this  extended  essay,  Professor  Gibian  sum¬ 
marizes  Tolstoy’s  lifelong  antipathy  to  both 
the  works  and  reputation  of  Shakespeare.  He 
shows  that  this  antipathy  was  constant  from 
1856  on,  merely  gaining  in  violence  with  the 
passing  years.  He  summarizes  Tolstoy’s  ar¬ 
guments  against  Shakespeare  as  expressed  in 
What  Is  Art?  and  On  Shal^espeare  and  On 
Drama,  suggesting  that  Tolstoy’s  strong  re¬ 
action  was  based  on  a  complex  of  motives  in¬ 
cluding  his  own  passionate  nature,  his  distaste 
with  what  he  felt  to  be  the  dilettante  element 
in  bardolatry,  and  his  personal  aesthetic  of  lu¬ 
cidity,  simplicity,  and  moralism — standards  of 
rationalism  which  Shakesjjeare  undeniably 
docs  not  represent. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 


Robert  Gittings.  T he  Mas\  of  Keats.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1956.  X  -f-  177  pages  -f-  9  plates.  $3.25. 
Guy  Murchic.  T he  Spirit  of  Place  in  Keats. 
l^ndon.  Ncame.  1955.  xxxviii  -j-  253 
pages  9  plates.  15/. 

Using  a  method  similar  to  the  one  employed 
in  John  Keats:  The  Living  Year,  Gittings  deals 
with  literary  influences  and  details  of  biog¬ 
raphy.  The  best  of  his  studies  arc  the  treat¬ 
ments  of  Keats’s  debts  to  Cary’s  translations  of 
Dante,  the  reading  of  The  Cap  and  Bells,  and 
the  section  upon  Keats  and  Chatterton.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  discussion  of  the  “Bright  Star’’ 
sonnet  rests  upon  the  same  questionable  as¬ 
sumptions  and  strained  literary  parallels  as  his 
previous  one  in  The  Living  Year. 

Had  Murchic  faithfully  retraced  Keats’s 
path  through  England  and  Scotland  and  at  the 
same  time  revealed  how  the  art  and  architec¬ 
ture  Keats  saw  influenced  the  imagery  of  his 
poems,  this  book  would  fill  a  minor  but  worth¬ 
while  place  in  studies  of  him.  Instead,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  mostly  a  curious  mixture  of  fact,  legend, 
and  digression.  The  format  and  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  excellent,  arc  its  principal 
values. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Hans  A.  Hammclmann.  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  64  pages.  $2.50. 

This  latest  publication  in  Erich  Heller’s  ex¬ 
cellent  scries  Studies  in  Modern  European  Lit¬ 
erature  and  T bought  is  announced,  rather  ex¬ 
travagantly,  as  “the  first  comprehensive  study 
in  any  language  of  Hofmannsthal’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  {X)ct  and  man  of  letters.’’  Certainly 
it  is  the  long-overdue  first  general  treatment 
in  English  of  a  writer  whom  most  Anglo- 
American  readers  know  only  as  Richard 
Strauss’s  librettist. 

Hammclmann’s  thoughtful,  succinct,  and 
highly  readable  essay  deals  with  Hofmanns¬ 
thal’s  wide-ranging  efforts  to  “recall  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  to  its  foundations.”  The  poet  is 
viewed  as  “one  of  the  few  minds  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  who  can  be  called  truly  European,”  who 
sought  to  preserve  from  neglect  and  oblivion 
a  patrimony  of  the  heart,  whose  struggle  it  was 
“to  secure  in  this  world  a  habitation  for  the 
spirit.”  Hammclmann  has  done  well  to  fo¬ 
cus  attention  on  some  key  works  of  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  with  which  the  general  reader  is  least  like¬ 
ly  to  be  familiar.  The  lyric  poetry  and  the  early 
lyric  dramas  arc  treated  somewhat  too  cur¬ 
sorily,  but  the  prose  works  and  the  later  dra- 
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mas  arc  dealt  with  at  greater  length,  and  there 
arc  especially  extensive  and  satisfying  analy¬ 
ses  of  such  works  as  Andreas  and  Der  Turm. 

Brief  biographical  and  bibliographical 
notes,  including  a  list  of  the  all-too-fcw  Eng¬ 
lish  translations,  enhance  the  undoubted  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  little  volume. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Robert  F.  Haugh.  Joseph  Conrad:  Discov¬ 
ery  in  Design.  Norman,  Okla.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press.  1957.  ix  -j-  173  pages. 
$3.75. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  that  after  all  the  oblique  approaches  to  a 
writer’s  work  have  been  attempted,  a  critic 
will  come  along  to  explain  the  essential,  bed¬ 
rock  aspects. 

Haugh’s  discussion  is  limited  to  the  twelve 
major  works  written  between  1897  and  1917. 
He  comments  on  the  structural  and  textual 
aspects  of  the  novels;  he  is  concerned  with 
“design,”  with  “Conrad’s  dichromatic  style.” 
There  is  no  complex  critical  apparatus  at  work 
in  this  volume.  Haugh  relies  largely  on  a 
method  which  favors  the  happy  blending  of 
exegesis  and  running  commentary. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  “Heart  of  Dark¬ 
ness”  is  probably  the  most  elaborate.  Haugh 
quotes  E.  M.  Forster  and  Joseph  Warren 
Beach  and  ends  by  rejecting  their  approaches. 
The  treatment  of  the  other  works  is  marked  by 
similar  presentation.  Haugh  falls  back  fre¬ 
quently  on  a  critical  term,  progression  d’effet 
— used  by  Conrad  and  Hueffer  in  their  con¬ 
versations  on  fiction — to  express  movement 
and  structure  in  the  novels.  (The  comparison 
with  Flaubert  and  Turgenev,  though  left 
largely  unexpressed,  is  implicit  in  almost  all 
of  Haugh’s  remarks.) 

The  twelve  essays  on  individual  works 
achieve  the  coherence  of  a  well-ordered  style 
manual.  Frequent  quotations  from  the  novels 
offer  a  tasteful  sampling  of  an  author  who  has 
tried,  as  he  once  said  himself,  “by  the  power 
of  the  written  word  to  make  you  hear,  to  make 
you  feel  . . .  before  all,  to  make  you  see."  The 
quotations  also  serve  to  show  Conrad’s  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  stylist  from  the  “imagism”  of 
T he  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  to  the  severe,  con¬ 
trolled  writing,  with  its  Ciceronian  periods,  of 
Nostromo. 

The  book  ends  with  the  preface  to  The  Nig¬ 
ger  of  the  Narcissus,  offered  as  an  appendix  to 
the  volume.  This  has  generally  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  Conrad’s  ars  poetica  and  readily  joins 
Rimbaud’s  two  lettres  du  voyant  and  the  final 


pages  of  Joyce’s  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man  as  a  statement  of  aims  of  the  artist¬ 
visionary.  This  preface  of  1897  seems  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  any  study  devoted  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition  in  Conrad’s  work;  it  is 
especially  appropriate  in  the  case  of  so  vigo¬ 
rous  and  original  a  critic  as  Robert  Haugh 
who  depends  so  little  on  others  for  his  lite¬ 
rary  judgments. 

Melvin  J.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 

**  B.  J.  Kenworthy.  Georg  Kaiser.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.  1957.  xxiv  217  pages  -j-  4 
plates.  25/. 

It  is  to  Blackwell’s  credit  to  have  published  the 
first  comprehensive  English  introduction  to 
Georg  Kaiser  (1878-1945).  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  German  playwrights  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  and  second  in  importance  perhaps  only  to 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Kaiser  wrote  about  sixty 
plays,  with  the  peak  of  his  productivity  and 
influence  falling  between  1917  and  1925.  His 
versatility,  both  technical  and  intellectual,  con¬ 
founded  the  critics;  so  much  so  that  Kaiser  re¬ 
search  has  regarded  it  as  one  of  its  principal 
tasks  to  find  some  pattern  beneath  the  appa¬ 
rently  chaotic  diversity  of  his  creations. 

Like  earlier  investigators,  Kenworthy  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  antithetical  nature  of  Kaiser’s 
work  and  divides  his  plays  and  novels  into  two 
sharply  contrasted  groups:  those  that  propa¬ 
gate  the  regeneration  of  man  and  those  in 
which  the  poet  seeks  to  escape  from  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  into  his  own  dream  world.  Kaiser’s 
works  in  this  book  are  treated  primarily  as  re¬ 
flections  of  their  author’s  personality,  which 
they  are  indeed.  But,  more  importantly  per¬ 
haps,  in  their  probing  of  existing  values,  their 
manifestation  of  Lebensangst,  their  quest  for 
regeneration,  and  their  hope  for  redemption, 
they  also  reflect  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
crisis  of  the  age. 

On  account  of  its  detailed  plot  analyses  the 
book  should  prove  particularly  valuable  to 
the  neophyte. 

Robert  Kauf 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

^  Roma  A.  King,  ]T.The  Bow  and  the  Lyre. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press.  1957.  162  pages.  $4.50. 

These  illuminating  criticisms  of  Robert 
Browning’s  art  should  prove  indispensable  to 
all  serious  readers  of  his  poetry.  “Andrea  Del 
Sarto,”  “Fra  Lippo  Lippi,”  “The  Bishop  Or¬ 
ders  His  Tomb,”  “Bishop  Blougram’s  Apolo¬ 
gy,”  and  “Saul”  are  each  given  close  study. 
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The  outcome  is  a  revaluation  of  their  artistic 
merits  and  limitations  as  poems.  New  subtle¬ 
ties  and  reaches  of  their  meanings  are  dis¬ 
closed,  Anally  enabling  King  to  point  modestly 
to  revaluation  of  all  of  Browning’s  work.  His 
method  is  sound  because  it  includes  analysis 
of  meanings,  structures,  and  rhetorical  de¬ 
vices.  He  is  skilful  in  using  it,  for  he  never 
pushes  keenness  of  j5enetration  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  balanced  insight  into 
the  whole  poem. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Margaret  Mare.  Eduard  Mdril^e:  T he  Man 
and  the  Poet,  London.  Methuen.  1957. 
X  -1-  276  pages,  ill.  -f-  9  plates,  25/. 

An  English  introduction  to  Morike,  often 
ranked  next  to  Goetlie  in  lyric  genius,  was 
long  awaited.  The  author  shows  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  works  and  principal  Ger¬ 
man  treatises. 

Morike’s  life  (1804-1875)  is  vividly  por¬ 
trayed  under  these  rubrics:  lx)yhood;  study  at 
Tubingen  and  young  love  (“Peregrina”); 
“unsettled  years”  of  changing  curacies  and  un¬ 
lucky  engagement  to  Louise  Rau;  the  produc¬ 
tive  sojourn  at  Cleversulzbach;  the  Idylle  vom 
Bodensee,  experienced  with  Gretchen  von 
Speeth;  “late  flowering”;  and  lonesome  finale. 
Treating  the  Klara-Gretchen  complex  sympa¬ 
thetically  but  objectively,  Margaret  Mare 
likens  Eduard  and  Klara  Morike  to  the 
Wordsworths.  Salient  poems  of  each  period 
receive  critical  interpretation,  and  there  are 
analyses  of  the  Novellen,  especially  Morike’s 
masterpiece,  Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag, 
and  the  novel  Maler  Nolten.  Appendices  con¬ 
tain  nine  poetic  translations  and  list  Wolf’s 
musical  settings;  the  select  biography  and  in¬ 
dex  round  out  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
book. 

Germanists  and  students  of  comparative 
literature  should  welcome  this  attractive  vol¬ 
ume.  Particularly  meritorious  is  the  depiction 
of  Morike ’s  versatility  and  his  “intensity  of 
imagery”  equaled  since  by  no  German  poet 
except  Rilke. 

Carl  Hammer,  Jr. 

Louisiana  State  University 

Josephine  Miles.  Eras  and  Modes  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1957.  xi  -}-  233  pages.  $4. 
The  impact  of  scientific  methodology  and  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  study  of  literature  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  linguistic  analyses  of 
|X)etry,  represented  at  their  best  in  the  studies 


of  Josephine  Miles,  poet  and  scholar.  Profes¬ 
sor  Miles’s  approach  has  the  advantage  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  objective,  scientific  method  of  ex¬ 
amining  historical  movements  and  trends  in 
poetry.  By  counting,  with  incredible  patience, 
verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  in  the  work  of 
representative  English  poets  from  1500  to  the 
present  and  analyzing  sentence  structures,  she 
demonstrates  the  validity  of  the  traditional 
divisions  of  literature  into  centuries.  She  dis¬ 
tinguishes  three  modes — the  phrasal  (more  ad¬ 
jectives  and  nouns  than  verbs),  the  clausal 
(higher  percentage  of  verbs),  the  classical  (a 
balance  of  phrasal  and  clausal) — and  reveals  a 
repetitive  pattern  from  extremes  of  phrasal  or 
clausal  to  balanced  in  each  century. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  kind  of  linguistic 
approach  is  that  it  threatens  to  grind  poetry 
into  statistics,  to  replace  the  critic  with  an 
IBM  computer.  Professor  Miles,  however,  a 
true  lover  of  poetry,  goes  far  beyond  her  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  her  book  contains  perceptive  essays 
on  Donne,  Dryden,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  Yeats,  She  is  doing  pioneer  work 
and  if  she  finds  the  scholars  to  wrestle  with 
her  provocative  suggestions  for  further  study, 
we  can  only  hope  these  disciples  will  be  poet- 
scholars  like  her,  not  statisticians. 

Edmond  L.  Volpe 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

^  William  T.  Noon,  S.J.  joyce  and  Aquinas. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1957.  xiii  -f-  167  pages.  $3.75. 

Noon  has  written  a  difficult  and  closely-rea¬ 
soned  study  which  shows  Joyce’s  Thomism  to 
be  qualified  by  so  many  post-Aquinian  con¬ 
cepts  that  St.  Thomas  might  not  recognize 
much  with  which  Joyce  credits  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  no  part  of  Joyce’s  work  is  free  from 
Thomistic  pattern.  Much  of  this  conformation 
is  purposed,  but  perhaps  more  is  unconscious. 
To  the  post-Aquinian  qualifications  belongs 
the  “Art  for  art’s  sake”  aesthetic  which  the 
Stephen  of  the  Portrait  and  perhaps  the  Joyce 
of  the  Stephen  Hero  period  would  base  upon 
St.  Thomas.  The  crux  lies  in  the  phrase,  “for 
an  aesthetic  end,”  which  Stephen  adds  to  his 
reading  to  St.  Thomas’s  theory  of  art  as  “the 
human  disposition  of  sensible  or  intelligible 
matter  by  the  mind,”  Such  addition,  says 
Noon,  is  unwarranted  by  St.  Thomas  and  re¬ 
sults  from  the  nineteenth  century  distinction 
between  “art”  and  “fine  art.”  It  is  not,  he 
claims,  good  Thomism  to  make  beauty  a  tran¬ 
scendental  quality  like  unity,  truth,  or  good¬ 
ness.  Neither  should  Aquinas  be  used  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  complete  autonomy  which  Stephen 
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claims  for  the  artist,  nor  his  concept  of  artistic 
stasis.  St.  Thomas’s  artist-creator  is  no  Flau- 
bertian  nail-parer  who  has  refined  himself  out 
of  his  creation. 

Noon  shows  how  the  heretical  Sabellian 
concept  of  the  Trinity  brings  the  Stephen  of 
Ulysses  to  deny  “natural  fatherhood”  and  ex¬ 
press,  without  believing  it,  the  modalism  of 
his  Hamlet  theory.  It  is  his  Thomistic  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  keeps  Stephen  from  accepting  his 
own  Sabellian  construct. 

Noon  recognizes  how  Joyce  moves  from  a 
non-symbolic  poetic  in  Stephen  Hero  to  a  fully 
symbolic  technique  in  the  Wa}{e.  He  also 
shows  how  the  term  “epiphany,”  which  is  at 
first  only  a  label  for  the  moment  of  intuitive 
awareness  of  a  before-unrecognized  relation¬ 
ship  of  human  experience,  comes  to  mean  for 
Joyce  the  linguistic  technique  or  strategy 
which  will  induce  such  a  moment  for  his 
reader. 

Both  Joyce’s  use  of  myth  and  his  final  multi- 
punning  language  could.  Noon  believes,  be  at¬ 
tributed  quite  as  much  to  interest  in  medieval 
analogical  etymologies  such  as  St.  Thomas  of¬ 
ten  used  as  to  love  of  Viconian  correspon¬ 
dences.  If  Noon  is  here  less  convincing,  he  is 
highly  stimulating.  His  closing  chapters  on 
“The  Wrunes  of  the  World”  and  “Root  Lan¬ 
guage”  repay  close  study. 

Edward  Murray  Clarl( 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

*  Gordon  Worth  O’Brien.  Renaissance 
Poetics  and  the  Problem  of  Power.  Chica¬ 
go.  Institute  of  Elizabethan  Studies.  1956. 
xxvi  -j-  127  pages.  $3.50. 

This  second  publication  of  the  Institute  of 
Elizabethan  Studies  is  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  Christian  humanism  on  the  poets  of  the 
English  Renaissance,  Christian  humanism  be¬ 
ing  defined  by  the  author  of  the  volume  as  “the 
intellectual  movement  ...  in  the  Renaissance 
which  sought  to  exalt  man  to  the  godhead — 
to  make  him  a  god  in  knowledge  and  in 
f>ower — by  superimposing  Christian  doctrine 
upon  the  more  optimistic  aspects  of  classical 
and  neoclassical  philosophies.”  With  man 
then  being  potentially  divine,  the  reward  for 
his  virtue  was  finally  absolute  power.  The 
imagery  reflecting  this  idea,  the  author  sug¬ 
gests,  accounts  for  some  of  the  greatest  poetry 
of  the  period:  lines  of  Spenser,  Marlowe, 
Donne,  and  Chapman,  of  Shakespeare  too, 
and,  more  especially,  of  Milton. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  information. 

Jewel  W urtzbaugh 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 


**  E.  J.  Oliver.  Coventry  Patmore.  New 
York.  Sheed  &  Ward.  1956.  211  pages.  $4. 
Coventry  Patmore  was  a  Victorian  poet  with 
a  single  theme.  His  work  is  one  long  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  sexual  pleasure,  or  as  he  would  him¬ 
self  have  phrased  it,  “the  innocent  joys  of  the 
nuptial  bower.”  At  the  same  time,  Patmore 
was  a  mystic  steeped  in  the  writings  of  earlier 
mystics,  and  insisted  that  he  praised  married 
love  only  as  the  earthly  analogue  of  the  soul’s 
love  for  God.  There  is  an  excellent  biography 
by  the  poet’s  grandson,  Derek  Patmore,  and 
Osbert  Burdett  has  explained  and  assessed  the 
mystical  “idea.”  Oliver,  therefore,  here  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Patmore’s  ideas  in  his  writings. 

It  is  a  painstaking  study  that  will  be  of  value 
to  serious  students.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  farther  from  the  modern  taste  than  Pat¬ 
more’s  Victorian-valentine  poetry  with  its 
cupids  and  blushing  maidens,  its  hearts  and 
flowers,  and  this  book  is  not  likely,  nor  does 
it  really  seem  intended,  to  alter  the  low  esteem 
in  which  Patmore  is  now  not  unjustly  held. 

Fred  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

**  Neal  Oxenhandler.  Scandal  and  Parade: 
The  Theater  of  Jean  Cocteau.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press.  1957. 
284  pages.  $5. 

Finally,  the  first  American  study  of  the  works 
of  Jean  Cocteau  appears  in  print.  Parts  of  the 
book  were  taken  from  the  author’s  doctoral 
dissertation,  written  under  Henri  Peyre  of 
Yale.  In  this  printed  version  the  author  con¬ 
cerns  himself  with  a  study  of  Cocteau  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  works.  Since  Cocteau  considers 
scandal  a  recognition  of  true  originality,  and 
since  he  is  particularly  proud  that  so  many  of 
his  plays  produced  a  “scandal,”  it  is  only  ap¬ 
propriate  that  the  word  itself  form  a  part  of 
the  title.  “Parade”  was  not  only  the  name  of 
his  first  production,  a  ballet  realiste,  but  also 
seems  to  win  a  place  in  this  title  because  of  its 
use  in  a  statement  by  Jacques  Riviere  concern¬ 
ing  the  metaphors  of  Cocteau. 

As  Professor  Oxenhandler  traces  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Cocteau  from  a  writer  of  ballets 
into  a  master  stylist,  he  brings  new  insight  to 
many  of  the  mysteries  in  Cocteau’s  plays  con¬ 
cerning  myth,  homosexuality,  philosophy,  per¬ 
secution,  and  theology.  A  well  documented 
volume,  of  whose  contribution  to  originality 
American  scholarship  should  be  proud.  One 
hopes  to  see  more  of  the  same  from  the  pen  of 
Oxenhandler.  Lois  Marie  Sutton 

Baylor  University 
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**  Dagobcrl  D.  Runes,  cd.  T rcasury  of  World 
Literature.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1956.  xxi  -j-  1,450  pages,  $15. 
This  volume  is  somewhat  overwhelming  both 
in  size  and  range:  It  covers  the  whole  world  in 
time  and  space,  from  Aeschylus  and  Aesop  to 
Sartre  and  Hemingway,  and  from  Valery  and 
Hamsun  to  Sri  Aurobindo  Ghose  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  The  arrangement  is  alpha¬ 
betical  by  authors,  a  commendable  procedure. 

However,  there  is  too  little  from  any  one 
writer  to  furnish  a  good  sample  of  his  works  in 
most  cases,  or  to  be  satisfying.  Also,  the  brief 
identification  of  the  author,  with  dates,  nation¬ 
ality,  and  a  few  broad  generalizations,  is  far 
too  brief  and  at  times  actually  misleading  by 
not  stating  enough  (e.g.,  the  paragraph  on 
Stephen  Crane  docs  not  mention  his  free  verse 
poetry,  which  was  an  antecedent  of  Imagism). 
We  would  have  been  happier  with  the  book  if 
fewer  writers  had  been  included  (there  arc 
281)  and  each  had  been  allowed  more  space. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  enjoyable  reading  selected  for  its  popular 
appeal.  Especially  from  Shakcsfjcarc,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  those  speeches  have  been  chosen 
which  have  had  the  widest  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  men  through  the  centuries. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Frank  Swinnerton.  Bacl^ground  with 
Chorus:  A  Footnote  to  Changes  in  English 
Literary  Fashion  between  1901  and  1917. 
New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy. 
1956.  236  pages.  $3.75. 

The  overwhelming  impression  one  gains  from 
Frank  Swinnerton’s  literary  recollections  is  of 
the  free,  expansive,  uncomplicated  intellectual 
life  possible  just  a  few  decades  ago.  Without 
the  necessity  for  categorizing  the  subjects  of 
his  portraits  in  Freudian  or  Marxian  terms — 
such  people  as  Wells,  Bennett,  Galsworthy, 
Manshcld,  and  Belloc — the  writer  of  memoirs 
is  free  to  tarry  graciously  in  the  warm  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  past.  Swinnerton  recognizes  the 
limitations  enthusiastically:  “You  sec  how  sim¬ 
ple  men  were  in  1914,  when  all  supposed  Hen¬ 
ry  James  to  be  the  last  word  in  subtlety,  when 
Proust  was  a  rumour  among  the  intelligentsia, 
and  psychoanalysis  hardly  more  than  a  bird  of 
ill  omen  to  simplicity,”  While  the  author’s  un¬ 
willingness  to  use  up-to-date  scientific  tools  de¬ 
prives  the  reader  of  available  measuring-rods, 
the  method  has  the  advantage  of  recreating  ef¬ 
fectively,  especially  for  young  scholars,  the 
spirit  of  a  significant  and  unattainable  past. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yor\ 


**  Julian  Symons,  ed.  Carlyle:  Selected 
Worhs,  Reminiscences  and  Letters.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1957.  784  pages.  $6. 

This  selection  from  Carlyle’s  writings  pur¬ 
ports  to  show  the  developmental  stages  in 
which  an  unorthodox  radical  and  fellow 
traveler  of  the  Mountain  in  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  became  an  advocate  of  authoritarian 
rule  as  exemplified  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Friedrich  II  of  Prussia,  dubbed  the  Great  by 
admirers  of  his  military  feats. 

Emerson  once  called  Carlyle  a  “Germanick 
new-light  writer,”  and  indeed  this  Victorian 
son  of  a  stern  Scottish  Calvinist  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Goethe  whom  he  understood,  by 
Kant  whom  he  misinterpreted,  and  by  Fichte 
from  whom  he  borrowed  in  his  later  years  the 
concept  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  hero  as  a 
superior  vehicle  of  the  divine  idea  in  the  his¬ 
toric  process. 

Teufelsdroekh,  the  central  character  of  Sar¬ 
tor  Resartus,  is  supposed  to  be  Carlyle  himself 
as  he  went  swashbuckling  through  life,  loath¬ 
ing  above  all  things  the  conventional  and  the 
respectable.  Yet  the  excerpts  from  Remi¬ 
niscences  and  the  “Letters”  which  the  editor 
adds  to  the  French  Revolution,  from  “Chart¬ 
ism,”  “On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship  and  the 
Heroic  in  History,”  Past  and  Present,  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  and  History 
of  Friedrich  1 1  of  Prussia,  Called  Fredericl^  the 
Great,  reveal  another  side  of  his  character,  a 
Carlyle  who  wants  above  all  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  respectable.  foseph  Dunner 

Grinnell  College 

**  Anthony  Thorlby.  Gustave  Flaubert  and 
the  Art  of  Realism.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  University  Press.  1957.  63  pages. 
Thorlby  definitely  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about.  Yet  the  reader  may  well  wonder  if  he 
has  understood  all  that  the  author  wanted  him 
to.  For  this  is  no  mere  biography  of  Flau¬ 
bert  nor  a  superficial  analysis  of  his  works.  It 
is  an  involved  and  often  subtle  study  of  Flau¬ 
bert’s  style.  To  discuss  so  esoteric  a  thing 
leads  one,  inevitably,  I  suppose,  into  the  kind 
of  literary  jargon  that  has  come  to  characterize 
much  of  the  work  of  our  so<alled  “modern 
critics.”  Thorlby  is  apparently  not  among 
their  enemies  but  he  does  not  go  to  extremes. 
His  book,  therefore,  will  find  a  welcome  au¬ 
dience  among  those  happy  few  who  view  the 
nineteenth<entury  literary  misanthrope  and 
satirist  as  their  guide  and  master. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yor\  University 
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**  Stephen  Ullmann.  Style  in  the  French 
Novel.  New  York.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1957.  vii  -|-  273  pages.  $7. 

Several  excursions  into  matters  of  French 
prose  are  reported  here  by  Professor  Ullmann 
of  the  University  of  Leeds:  the  devices  Ro¬ 
mantic  authors  experimented  with  to  achieve 
local  color;  Flaubert’s  use  of  indirect  speech; 
diction  and  syntax  in  the  Goncourt  novels; 
imaginal  writing  in  the  twentieth  century.  A 
preface  and  a  sizeable  introduction  review,  in 
its  broad  lines,  the  field  of  contemporary  stylis¬ 
tics,  its  methods,  aims,  and  leading  exponents. 
Although  nothing  of  the  pretentiousness  or 
the  abstruse  ponderosity  of  some  of  the  loudly 
hailed  Stilstudien  marks  Ullmann’s  honest 
toil,  we  feel  that  these  methodical  analyses 
have  deepened  our  knowledge  of  the  authors 
in  question  and  enriched,  in  a  general  way,  our 
perceptions  of  the  mysteries  of  the  writing 
craft. 

lament  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

®  Devendra  P.  Varma.  The  Gothic  Flame. 
London.  Barker.  1957.  xv  -f-  264  pages. 
30/. 

In  The  Gothic  Flame,  Varma,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  is  encyclopedic,  relates  the 
history  of  the  Gothic  novel  in  England.  In 
eight  erudite  and  engrossing  chapters  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  origins  of  the  genre,  the  salient  in¬ 
fluence  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  craft  of  terror 
as  practiced  by  Ann  Radcliffe,  the  horror  tales 
of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  the  writings  of  the 
lesser  known  Gothic  novelists,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  this  remarkable  form  upon,  for 
instance,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles  Dickens, 
and  Bulwer  Lytton.  Regarding  that  influence, 
however,  there  remains  a  good  deal  of  scholar¬ 
ship  to  be  done.  But  The  Gothic  Flame  is  ad¬ 
mirably  broad  in  scope  and  perceptive  in 
scholarship.  As  such  it  will  surely  bring  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  literary  anomaly  too  often  erroneously 
dismissed  as  of  little  significance. 

John  Lewis  Bradley 
Mount  Holyoke  College 

**  Basil  Willey.  More  Nineteenth  Century 
Studies:  A  Group  of  Honest  Doubters. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1956.  304  pages.  $4. 

Nine  years  ago  Basil  Willey  promised  a  sequel 
to  his  Nineteenth  Century  Studies,  a  sequel 
that  would  “fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  and  bring 
the  story  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.”  To 
the  previous  studies  in  Coleridge,  Newman, 
Carlyle,  Mill,  Comte,  George  Eliot,  and  the 


Arnolds,  Professor  Willey  now  adds  his  con¬ 
siderations  of  Francis  Newman,  Tennyson, 
J.  A.  Froude,  “Mark  Rutherford,”  and  John 
Morley,  together  with  a  comment  on  the  Sep- 
tem  Contra  Christum  group. 

The  “group  of  honest  doubters”  provides 
him  with  a  rich  field  for  inquiry  into  his  sub¬ 
ject:  “the  history  of  religious  and  moral  ideas 
in  the  nineteenth  century.”  Succinct  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  these  studies  may  be  less  meaningful  than 
he  hopes  to  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity  to¬ 
day,  but  they  will  inform  and  challenge  our 
understanding  of  the  kinds  of  loss  of  faith  men 
experienced  a  century  ago,  clarifying  and  aug¬ 
menting  a  necessary  knowledge. 

John  Edwards 
University  of  California 

**  John  Gassner,  ed.  Twenty  Best  European 

Plays  on  the  American  Stage.  New  York. 

Crown.  1957.  733  pages.  $5.75. 

Reviewers  usually  find  some  reason  for  criti¬ 
cizing  the  selection  made  for  anthologies  but 
Gassner  cleverly  forestalls  any  potential  ob¬ 
jections  by  explaining  in  a  preface  his  choice 
or  omission  of  certain  plays.  In  addition,  the 
author  delineates  the  relation  of  the  American 
theater  to  Europe — a  masterpiece  of  clarity — 
and  gives  brief,  interesting  introductions  to 
every  play.  Teachers  of  drama  and  students 
alike  will  enjoy  this  volume  as  will  theatergo¬ 
ers  in  general  who  may  welcome  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  compare  the  Broadway  version  of  these 
plays  with  their  original  form. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

Yukio  Mishima.  Five  Modern  No  Plays. 

Donald  Keene,  tr.  New  York.  Knopf. 

1957.  xvii  -|-  200  pages  -f-  8  plates.  $4. 

A  Japanese  author  who  made  quite  an  impact 
with  his  first  novel  published  in  the  United 
States  succeeded  in  pouring  new  ideas  into  the 
traditional  No  play.  Yukio  Mishima,  while 
preserving  the  intensity,  sensitivity,  charm,  and 
symbolism  of  the  centuries-old  dramatic  form, 
adds  contemporary  ideas,  conditions,  and  dia¬ 
logue  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  identi¬ 
fy  ourselves  with  plot  and  characters.  So  strong 
and  modern  is  his  art  that  these  plays  might 
be  shifted  to  an  American — or,  for  that  matter, 
to  a  Europoan — city,  without  changing  any¬ 
thing  but  names.  High  praise  is  due  the  beau¬ 
tiful  translation  by  Donald  Keene,  who  also 
wrote  a  brief  but  comprehensive  introduction 
to  this  volume  of  No  plays. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 
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**  Junichiro  Tanizaki.  The  Mat{iol{a  Sisters. 
Edward  G.  Scidensticker,  tr.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1957.  530  pages.  $4.95. 

This  imp)ortant  novel  by  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  contemporary  writers  is  the  story  of  a 
modern  Japanese  family,  living  within  the 
framework  of  native  customs  and  traditions  in 
a  sort  of  Victorian  gentility  which  has  a 
deadening  influence  on  its  fortunes.  The  plot 
is  simple,  dealing  with  (1)  the  efforts  of  the 
family  to  marry  off  Yukiko,  the  third  sister,  a 
shy  and  sensitive  young  woman  and  (2)  the 
problem  of  the  waywardness  of  the  youngest 
sister,  Taeko,  whose  refusal  to  accept  the 
family  ideas  of  decorum  leads  to  three  love 
affairs  and  ultimate  disaster. 

The  meticulous  piling  up  of  facts  dealing 
w'ith  the  minutiae  of  daily  living  produces  long 
passages  which  are  likely  to  be  boring  to  the 
Western  reader  but  the  interest  is  generally 
sustained,  as  the  main  characters  stand  out  as 
personalities,  realistically  portrayed. 

Arnold  H.  Kowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Gerhard  Friedrich.  The  Map  Within  the 
Mind.  New  York.  Exposition  Press.  1957. 
64  pages.  $2.50. 

A  gift  for  fine  lines  and  well-turned  phrases 
compensates  for  occasional  technical  flaws  in 
these  poems  by  a  German-born  professor  of 
English  at  Haverford.  Many  are  either  son¬ 
nets  or  sonnet-length.  Despite  striking  ima¬ 
gery,  effects  are  often  marred  by  undistin¬ 
guished,  threadbare  end-rhymes.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  Friedrich’s  talent  comes  into  less  hampered 
play  in  rhymeless  poems  (“Map”  and  the  love¬ 
ly  “Litany”).  One  sometimes  feels  that  fantasy 
elbows  the  imagination  away  (“Grand  Can¬ 
yon,”  “Whose  Name  ...”).  Even  here,  humor 
helps,  as  in  the  delicious  Learesque  or  Morgen- 
sternian  “Penguin.” 

Speaking  with  “the  true  voice  of  feeling,” 
Friedrich  has,  like  most  of  us,  yet  to  discover 
what  his  basic  sensibilities  are.  His  poetic  vir¬ 
tues  are  solid,  his  feelings  largely  superficial. 

Herman  Salinger 
Du\e  University 

**  H.  Liideke,  ed.  &  comp.  Anthology  of 
American  Verse.  Berne.  Francke.  1957. 
123  pages.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 

A  companion  volume  to  a  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  previously  published,  this  an¬ 
thology  should  perhaps  not  be  judged  as  an 
independent  work.  It  reflects  a  view  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry  whose  attention  is  concentrated 
more  on  the  earlier  periods  than  the  poems  of 


those  periods  warrant,  but  that  was  no  doubt 
the  emphasis  of  the  history  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement.  Nevertheless,  the  question  of 
“representativeness”  can  not  be  wholly  ig¬ 
nored,  and  objections  on  this  basis  arise  less 
frequently  than  might  be  expected.  Though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  “National  Win¬ 
ter  Garden”  as  representative  of  Hart  Crane 
on  any  basis,  the  anthologist  has  managed  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  to  represent  American  p>oetry 
within  his  limits  of  some  ninety-eight  poems. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Robert  T.  Moore,  ed.  Best  Poems  of  1956. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1957.  vi  -f  118  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  annual  compila¬ 
tions  of  English  poetry  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  throughout  the  world.  The  quality  of 
the  poems  here  collected  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  1955  volume;  whether  this  be  a  sign  of  a 
more  discriminating  editorial  judgment  or  of 
the  improving  gifts  of  young  poets,  it  is  en¬ 
couraging.  Although  a  Dylan  Thomas  influ¬ 
ence  is  pervasively  evident,  the  range  of  styles 
and  subjects  is  wide,  and  the  technical  level  of 
the  work  is  high.  Those  who  lament  the 
plight  of  modern  poets-without-an-audience 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  this 
series,  and  should  wish  success  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  volume. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Vivian  de  Sola  Pinto,  Allan  Edwin  Rod¬ 
way,  eds.  The  Common  Muse:  An  An¬ 
thology  of  Popular  British  Ballad  Poetry, 
XVth-XXth  Century.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1957.  xii  -J-  470  pages,  ill. 
$10. 

Drawing  from  numerous  manuscript  and 
printed  sources,  the  editors  have  made  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader  a  great  variety  of 
English  street  ballads.  The  collection  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  main  categories:  “General”  and 
“Amatory,”  these  in  turn  being  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  subject,  with  each  division  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically.  From  the  gay  but 
frustrated  “London  Lickpenny”  (c.  1475)  to 
the  bitter  “Durham  Lock-Out”  (1892),  the 
ballads,  often  sufficiently  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  because  of  their  liveliness  and  humor, 
reflect  changes  in  taste,  manners,  and  social 
conditions  during  five  centuries.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  contains  a  brief  history  of  street  bal¬ 
lads  and  shows  how  they  differ  from  the  usual¬ 
ly  more  serious  and  primarily  rural  traditional 
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ballads.  Besides  the  bibliography  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  collections,  there  is  a  note 
giving  the  source  of  each  ballad  and  supplying 
other  pertinent  data. 

Mary  E.  Knapp 
Western  College  for  Women  (Ohio) 

**  Leonard  Unger.  The  Man  in  the  Name: 
Essays  on  the  Experience  of  Poetry.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  1956.  x  4"  249  pages.  $4. 

In  his  preface  Professor  Unger  admits  that 
“anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  literary  dis¬ 
course  of  the  century  will  recognize  from  these 
essays  that  I  am  a  child  of  the  Age.”  This  con¬ 
fession  is  an  understatement,  and  the  author’s 
subsequent  remark  to  the  effect  that  “there 
are  no  programs  or  techniques  toward  which 
I  feel  any  loyalty  or  commitment”  is  rather  be¬ 
wildering.  Unger  writes  completely  in  the 
tradition  of  the  explicator,  the  New  Critic  who 
with  sensitivity  and  logic  puts  a  fine  mind  to 
work  on  a  single  poem.  He  is  suave  and  clever 
as  he  shows  “deception  and  self-deception  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV,”  perhaps  a  little  dull 
in  his  perceptive  and  very  intelligent  analysis 
of  Keats’s  To  Autumn.  Whatever  he  writes 
about  the  poems  and  plays  of  Eliot  (a  figure 
whom  Unger’s  kind  of  critic  delights  in  ana¬ 
lyzing)  is  rewarding,  although  his  essay  show¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  Laforgue  and  Conrad  as 
Eliot  sources  is  long-winded  and  more  in  the 
nature  of  interesting  detective  work  than  use¬ 
ful  scholarship  or  criticism. 

Unger’s  best  essay  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one 
entitled  “Fusion  and  Experience, ”  which  at¬ 
tacks  as  myth  Eliot’s  famous  notion  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  “a  dissociation  of  sensi¬ 
bility  set  in  from  which  we  have  never  re¬ 
covered.”  Yet  one  can  only  compare  his  views 
with  similar  ones  recently  expressed  by  the 
British  critic  Frank  Kermode  (reprinted  in 
The  Listener),  who,  not  cramped  by  disciple- 
ship  to  New  Critics,  is  able  with  breadth  and 
learning  (as  well  as  skill)  to  show  the  p>ower 
of  the  myth  and  its  meaning  to  modern  litera¬ 
ture. 

Unger  is  slick,  very  slick,  but  slickness,  es¬ 
pecially  in  disciples,  is  a  little  wearing. 

Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  O^la. 

**  Richmond  P.  Bond,  ed.  Studies  in  the 
Early  English  Periodical.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1957.  206  pages.  $5. 

Studies  in  the  Early  English  Periodical,  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  essays  on  the  periodical  activity  in 


England  between  1700  and  1760,  is  a  sound 
and  substantial  contribution  to  literary  history. 
The  introductory  essay,  by  Richmond  P.  Bond, 
is  a  general  survey  of  eighteenth-century  pe¬ 
riodicals.  The  other  six  essays  are  of  a  much 
more  specific  nature;  for  instance,  one  deals 
with  the  business  practices  of  the  British 
Apollo  and  another  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Free  T hinher.  The  volume  perhaps  lacks  bril¬ 
liance,  but  it  is  a  scholarly  introduction  to 
cightecnth<cntury  periodicals  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student  and  a  less  valuable  but  still  use¬ 
ful  study  for  the  specialist. 

Betty  Gay  Coshow 
Southwestern  (Okla.)  State  College 

**  Isaac  Deutscher.  Russia  in  Transition  and 
Other  Essays.  New  York.  Coward-Mc- 
Cann.  1957.  viii  -f"  245  pages.  $4.50. 
Deutscher  takes  considerable  satisfaction  in 
having  outguessed  his  journalistic  rivals  in 
forecasting  recent  developments  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Another  feature  that  distinguishes 
this  collection  of  essays  is  his  apparent  assump)- 
tion  of  the  superiority  of  the  Communist 
scheme  of  things  over  the  western  world  and 
a  confidence  in  its  ultimate  triumph.  In  world 
affairs  he  also  seems  to  envisage  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  western  civilization  with  its  moribund 
national  states  by  a  more  virile  international 
proletarian  society.  This  may  be  sound  Marx¬ 
ism  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is 
the  course  events  will  take.  But  when  he  goes 
beyond  this  and  from  recent  events  forecasts 
the  recovery  of  freedom  by  the  Russian  people, 
he  is  less  than  convincing.  He  harks  back  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  French 
Revolution  for  historical  analogies  to  prove 
that  despotism  and  terror  are  but  passing 
phases  of  all  social  and  political  upheavals  but 
omits  the  most  obvious  parallel,  viz.,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Revolution  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  a 
phenomenon  that  suggests  that  a  society  that 
exchanges  its  freedom  for  more  tangible  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  is  not  likely  ever  to  recover. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  analysis  of  recent  events 
from  a  Marxian  px)int  of  view,  the  book  is  to 
be  recommended  to  all  serious  students  of  So¬ 
viet  affairs. 

Stuart  R.  Tompkins 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

**  Ernest  Jones.  Sigmund  Freud.  Four  Cen¬ 
tenary  Addresses.  New  York.  Basic  Books. 
1956.  150  pages.  $3.75. 

These  are  the  lectures  the  late  Freud  biog¬ 
rapher  delivered  in  the  Freud  centenary  yeai 
before  various  psychoanalytic  and  psychiatric 
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groups.  Style  and  literary  quality  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  are  of  a  much  higher  caliber  than  we 
have  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Freud 
biography;  we  wish  we  could  say  the  same 
about  the  contents. 

Granted  that  there  must  be  some  tedious 
repetitions  in  such  appraisals  given  by  the 
same  orator  before  different  audiences,  was  it 
indispensable  to  print  them?  And  could  the 
author  not  have  clung  a  little  more  accurately 
to  the  very  ambitious  topics  of  his  lectures? 
The  first  address  bears  the  title  The  Nature 
of  Genius,  and  here  Jones  tries  to  develop  the 
concept  of  his  discussion  by  quoting  defini¬ 
tions  given  by  men  of  authority  and  stature. 
(However,  he  should  have  known  when  citing 
Thomas  Mann  on  Goethe’s  “naivete”  that  in 
the  German  literary  tradition  this  tr-m  means 
anything  but  “apparent  stupidity.”)  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  mars  this  good  piece  by  ending 
with  the  somewhat  naive  notion  that  credulity 
and  gullibility  are  necessary  ingredients  of 
genius — because  Freud,  who  was  a  genius, 
showed  these  character  traits! 

The  second  lecture  does  not  in  the  least  do 
justice  to  its  topic:  “Our  Attitude  Towards 
Greatness.”  It  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  banal  statements  of  some  of  the 
minor  contemporary  psychoanalytic  techni¬ 
cians  for  whose  opinion  nobody  cares.  For¬ 
tunately,  Jones  succeeds  perfeedy  well  in  his 
lecture  delivered  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  and  Psychoanalytic  As¬ 
sociations;  it  is  a  skilful  sketch  describing 
Freud’s  tremendous  contribution  to  modern 
psychiatry.  We  find  equally  adequate  the 
BBC  broadcast  on  “Sigmund  Freud:  The  Man 
and  His  .\chievements.” 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Li  Chi.  The  Beginnings  of  Chinese  Civili¬ 
zation:  Three  Lectures  Illustrated  with 
Finds  at  Anyang.  Seatde,  Wash.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Press.  1957.  xvii  -|-  71 
pages,  ill.  -|-  50  plates.  $6.50. 

This  printing  of  the  Walker-Ames  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Washington  provides  the 
first  readily  accessible  writing  in  English  by 
the  distinguished  archeologist,  Li  Chi.  With 
the  great  collection  of  artifacts  which,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  excavations,  he  recovered  at  Anyang 
from  1929-1937,  the  almost  legendary  outlines 
of  the  Shang  Dynasty  have  taken  shape  as 
historical  reality. 

Li’s  lectures  summarize  his  judgments  of  a 
lifetime  study  of  this  second  millenium  cul¬ 
ture,  and  while  making  no  concessions  to  a 


popularization  of  the  subject,  they  minimize 
the  technical  data  on  which  his  conclusions 
are  based.  The  first  lecture  recapitulates  earlier 
archeological  work  in  China,  chiefly  on  Neo¬ 
lithic  remains;  the  second  discusses  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Shang  culture  evidenced  by  the  An¬ 
yang  finds;  and  the  third  equates  the  Shang 
Period  with  the  Bronze  Age  in  China. 

Of  special  interest  are  Li’s  remarks  on  the 
affiliation  of  Shang  decorative  motifs  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Indian,  as  well  as  his  remarks  on 
the  process  of  casting  which  produced  the 
well-known  archaic  Chinese  bronzes,  many  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  magnificent  plates. 
That  these  illustrations  constitute  nearly  half 
the  volume  is  more  than  justified,  since  the 
Anyang  finds  (now  stored  in  Taiwan)  pic¬ 
tured  are  themselves  unique  source  materials 
for  the  study  of  China’s  earliest  historical 
period. 

fohn  L.  Bishop 
Harvard-Yenching  Institute 

^  Horace  G.  Lunt,  et  al.,  eds.  Harvard  Slavic 
Studies.  III.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1957.  327  pages.  $5.75. 
This  volume  is  devoted  mainly  to  literary 
problems;  only  two  of  its  eight  articles  are  out¬ 
side  this  field.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  broad, 
embracing  almost  all  the  major  Slavic  lan- 
guages. 

Russian  literature  is  the  subject  of  V.  Sando- 
mirsky  and  R.  E.  Matlaw.  The  former  fol¬ 
lows  certain  trends  in  Soviet  war  and  postwar 
lyrical  poetry,  whereas  the  latter  deals  with 
themes  and  recurrent  imagery  in  Dostoevsky’s 
works,  the  violation  of  children,  and  insect 
images.  The  articles  on  Yugoslav  literature 
are  devoted  to  great  writers  of  the  past.  M.  A. 
Usmiani  gives  a  detailed  account  of  crucial 
periods  in  the  life  of  Marco  Marulic,  the 
“father  of  Croatian  literature,”  against  the 
background  of  the  Dalmatian  city-state  Split 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
late  A.  Savi£-Rebac  presents  not  only  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “Ray  of  the  Microcosm”  by  P.  Pe- 
trovic  NjegoS,  but  also  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
this  poem.  Ukrainian  and  Czech  literature  are 
represented  by  one  article  each.  G.  S.  N. 
Luckyj’s  account  on  vaplite,  a  nationalistic 
proletarian  literary  organization  in  the 
Ukraine,  is  based  on  the  unique  records  and 
documents.  Much  new  material  is  offered  also 
in  the  article  by  S.  Pirkovi-Jakobson  on 
“Americomania”  in  the  tramp  movement  (es¬ 
pecially  in  the  rich  tramp  folklore)  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  between  the  two  World  Wars.  Fi- 
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nally,  the  articles  by  S.  A.  Zenkovsky  on  the 
impact  of  the  Denisov  brothers  on  the  Old  Be¬ 
liever’s  movement,  and  by  J.  F.  Clarke  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to  publish 
the  New  Testament  in  Bulgarian,  although 
dealing  mainly  with  ecclesiastical  problems, 
have  a  certain  interest  also  for  literary  his¬ 
torians.  Felix  P.  Oinas 

Indiana  University 

**  Julian  Park,  ed.  The  Culture  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Canada.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  xv  -|-  404  pages  -|-  20 
plates.  $5.75. 

This  book,  whose  publication  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  an 
attempt  briefly  to  evaluate  the  culture  of  the 
Canada  of  today.  Edited  by  Julian  Park,  who 
contributed  the  preface,  it  consists  of  eleven 
chapters  on  as  many  aspects  of  the  country’s 
cultural  life.  Ten  are  contributions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  authors,  and  one  (“Literature”)  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  each  by  a  different  au¬ 
thor.  Ail  the  contributors  are  authorities  in 
their  field.  A  useful  selective  bibliography, 
brief  statements  about  each  contributor,  and 
an  index  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

We  have  here  an  invaluable  book  for  any¬ 
one  seeking  to  gain  a  good  insight  into  modern 
Canadian  cultural  life  and  its  contribution.  No 
chaprter  is  exhaustive,  but  that  is  not  the  pur- 
fxjse  of  the  book.  I  recommend  it  highly  to 
all  those  interested  in  Canada. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Renato  Poggioli.  The  Phoenix  and  the 
Spider.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  xi  -b  238  pages.  $5. 
The  purpose  of  the  nine  essays  collected  in  this 
volume  is  to  convey  the  Russian  view  of  the 
psyche  as  reflected  in  a  few  masters  of  Russian 
prose.  The  first  two  pieces,  one  of  a  general 
nature,  the  other  taking  Dostoevsky  as  a  point 
of  departure,  deal  with  the  peculiar  psycho¬ 
logical  climate  of  Russian  realism.  The  others 
are  literary  portraits  of  such  diverse  writers  as 
Tolstoy,  Goncharov,  Chekhov,  Bunin,  Roza¬ 
nov,  V.  Ivanov,  M.  Herschensohn,  and  I.  Ba¬ 
bel,  who  have  been  brought  together  by  the 
author  with  the  contention  that  they  illustrate 
best  the  assertion  of  the  Self,  each  in  his  own 
particular  way.  While  Rozanov  produced  all 
his  works  and  thoughts  “by  spinning  them 
from  his  own  inner  matter,  from  the  humblest 
and  lowest  levels  of  his  psyche,”  the  spirit  of 
others  was  created  like  a  phoenix,  destroying 
and  renewing  itself. 


In  these  penetrating  essays  the  author  has 
succeeded  well  in  showing  the  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  creative  mind  and  the  human 
soul. 

Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 

Clarence  D.  Thorpe,  Carlos  Baker,  Ben¬ 
nett  Weaver,  eds.  The  Major  English  Ro¬ 
mantic  Poets:  A  Symposium  in  Reap¬ 
praisal.  Carbondale,  Ill.  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press.  1957.  xvii  +  269  pages. 
$5.50. 

Contributed  to  by  some  twenty  scholars,  this 
volume  is  designed  to  be  neither  “a  defense  nor 
a  justification”  of  the  Romantic  poets,  but  “a 
cross-section  of  opinion  and  appraisal.”  These 
essays  deal  with  the  Romantic  period  gen¬ 
erally  and  specifically  with  the  principal  Ro¬ 
mantic  poets,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Keats,  and  Shelley;  but  as  it  commonly  hap>- 
pens  with  books  of  this  kind,  the  papers  vary 
widely  in  their  quality  and  appeal.  Those 
who  are  collecting  this  series  of  works  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  MLA  Committee  on  Research, 
however,  will  welcome  this  volume. 

Melvin  W.  As/^ew 
Kansas  State  University 

^  The  World  of  Abstract  Art.  American  Ab¬ 
stract  Artists,  ed.  New  York.  Wittenborn. 
n.d.  viii  -|-  167  pages,  ill.  $8.50. 

The  American  Abstract  Artists,  now  in  their 
twenty-first  year,  have  done  a  great  service  to 
the  public  in  producing  so  well-documented  a 
volume  as  the  present  one.  Thirteen  essays  in¬ 
form  on  the  development  of  abstract  art  in  the 
various  countries  (four  of  them  dealing  with 
America),  while  two  essays  are  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture.  Biographical  notes  reveal  date  and  place 
of  approximately  300  abstract  artists,  a  selec¬ 
tion  which  puts  emphasis  on  the  members  of 
the  AAA.  Most  of  the  essays  are  surveys  of  the 
actual  situation  of  abstract  painting  in  the  va¬ 
rious  countries,  a  few  are  true  interpretations 
of  the  meaning  of  contemporary  trends.  Of 
the  latter,  Victor  Pasmore’s  “Abstract  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture  in  England”  is  especially 
penetrating.  Since  the  book  is  written  from 
today’s  point  of  view,  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
such  older  pioneers  as  Feininger,  Marin,  Du¬ 
champ,  or  Villon,  who  are  hardly  mentioned. 

A  word  is  due  the  outstanding  quality  of 
the  reproductions  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white,  as  well  as  their  typographical  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  make  the  study  of  the  volume  a 
pleasureifar  beyond  the  usual.  The  book  can 
serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  into  ab- 
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stract  art — with  a  certain  emphasis  on  the 
“purists”  rather  than  the  expressionists. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

**  G.  I.  C.  de  Courcy.  Paganini,  the  Genoese. 
2  vols.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1957.  xv  -f”  ^23  pages  -j-  8 
plates,  vii  431  pages  -j-  4  plates.  $12.50. 
A  very  significant  biography  of  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  violin  virtuosos,  the  man  whose 
life,  far  from  being  one  continuous  triumph, 
was  a  painful  calvary,  and  whose  bones  were 
denied  a  decent  burial  for  many  years  after 
his  death.  To  include  in  this  review  a  resume 
of  the  main  events  of  Paganini’s  life  would  be 
to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  All  violinists  are 
conversant  with  his  career,  with  his  tremen¬ 
dous  contribution  to  violin  technique,  and 
even  with  most  of  the  overgrown  legends,  dia¬ 
bolical  and  other,  about  him.  In  the  case  of 
Paganini,  it  was  a  Herculean  task  to  sort  facts 
from  fancy,  and  to  fill  lacunae  caused  by  dis¬ 
appearance  of  records  during  the  stormy  Na¬ 
poleonic  times.  It  took  plenty  of  patience,  time, 
resourcefulness,  some  clever  sleuthing,  and  an 
absolute  mastery  of  present-day  critical  meth¬ 
ods  of  journalism  and  research.  We  can  only 
congratulate  de  Courcy  on  her  outstanding 
achievement  which  is  sure  to  take  rank  as  the 
standard  work  on  Paganini.  However,  this 
reviewer  feels  duty-bound  to  point  out  that 
quite  a  few  of  the  numerous  quotations  in 
French  are  marred  by  grammatical — or  typo¬ 
graphical — errors. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Joseph  Kerman.  Opera  as  Drama.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1956.  269  -j-  iv  pages.  $4.50. 
To  probe  into  the  essence  of  opera  has  tempted 
many  a  scholar.  In  reference  to  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  a  new  appraisal  was  due.  It  has  come 
from  the  brilliant  pen  of  Joseph  Kerman 
with  his  evaluation  of  Opera  as  Drama,  which 
indeed  deserves  to  be  studied. 

This  reviewer’s  reaction  was  both  positive 
and  negative.  The  general  delineation  of  Ker¬ 
man’s  subject,  his  basic  conception,  and  his 
thorough  examination  of  some  outstanding 
works  are  excellent.  But  condemnation  of 
Richard  Strauss  and  some  dei  minoris  generis 
can  not  be  accepted  without  objection.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand,  moreover,  why  such  com¬ 
posers  as  Darius  Milhaud,  Arthur  Honegger, 
and  Carl  Orff  are  ignored.  Despite  these  flaws 
and  a  lack  of  elaboration  on  some  principles, 
this  treatise  has  great  merit  and,  therefore,  we 


are  looking  forward  to  a  second  publication  in 
which  Kerman  will  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  his  topic. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Sam  Morgenstern,  ed.  Composers  on  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  Anthology  of  Composers’  Writings 
from  Palestrina  to  Copland.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1956.  xxiii  -4-  584  pages.  $7.50. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  compilation  of  this 
bulky  tome  has  cost  the  editor  ample  time  and 
patience.  The  book  contains  quotations  from 
the  writings  or  sayings  of  nearly  ninety  com¬ 
posers,  old  and  new.  It  is  clear  that  everyone 
can  not  agree  with  any  man’s  selections;  but 
we  must  admit  that  all  of  the  material  is  of 
some  interest,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  of  great 
interest.  But  after  giving  credit  where  due,  we 
must  also  state  that  the  book  has  all  the  short¬ 
comings  and  disadvantages  of  any  anthology. 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  for  whom  this  collection 
is  intended.  Well-read  professionals  will  not 
find  many  items  that  have  not  already  come 
their  way  before.  As  to  the  dilettante,  the  bor¬ 
ing  music  poseur,  he  will  abuse  the  book,  bor¬ 
rowing  from  it  quotations  and  anecdotes,  and 
only  proving  to  his  listener  that  “a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  Perhaps  the  “gen¬ 
eral  reader”  will  derive  the  most  profit  and 
pleasure  from  browsing  through  these  pages, 
provided  he  uses  them  as  a  sort  of  companion 
reader  to  more  coherent  and  objective  treatises 
on  music  history. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  T.  E.  Lawrenson.  The  French  Stage  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century:  A  Study  in  the  Ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Italian  Order.  Manchester. 
Manchester  University  Press.  (New  York. 
Barnes  &  Noble.)  1957.  xxvi  -f-  209  pages, 
ill.  45  plates.  $10. 

This  richly  illustrated  and  documented  study 
of  the  theatrical  layout  from  antiquity  to 
French  classicism  traces  the  progressive  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  gap  between  performance  and  spec¬ 
tators,  who  had  originally  been  participants. 
Far  from  reaffirming  this  bond,  Italian  the¬ 
orists  of  the  Renaissance  adopted  only  decora¬ 
tive  designs  from  antiquity  and  later  got  side¬ 
tracked  by  problems  of  perspective  and  elabo¬ 
rate  machinery.  Notwithstanding  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  communal  mystery  plays,  the  rise  of 
absolutism  and  dearth  of  especially  designed 
theaters  favored  this  development,  which  was 
halted  only  in  the  architecturally  modest  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Bourgogne,  where  the  trappings  were 
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not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  dramatic  ele¬ 
ment. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Chandler  B.  Grannis,  ed.  What  Happens 
in  Bool(  Publishing.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1957.  x  -j-  414  pages. 
$5.50. 

Every  aspect  of  an  extremely  complicated  busi¬ 
ness  is  understandingly  discussed  by  a  leader 
in  that  field,  with  much  specific  detail,  con¬ 
crete  information,  and  no  vague  theorizing. 
Together,  the  chapters  present  as  clear  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  complex  industry  as  one  could  hope 
to  find.  If  there  seems  to  be  an  unbalance  in 
favor  of  the  sales  angle  (five  chapters  directly 
or  indirectly  deal  with  selling),  it  is  perhaps 
a  reflection  of  a  condition  in  the  business 
itself. 

Following  the  editor’s  survey  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  are  chapters  in  which  even 
the  uninitiated  reader  can  trace  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  manuscript  into  a  book,  and  he 
will  no  doubt  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
steps  and  people  involved. 

One  interesting  development  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  change  from  a  reading  public  to 
a  movie-TV  public,  which  has  increased  the 
importance  of  subsidiary  rights,  from  which 
the  sole  profits  are  sometimes  derived. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  with  ac¬ 
counting,  the  publisher  and  the  law,  children’s 
books,  textbooks,  technical,  religious,  and  pa¬ 
perback  books,  university  presses,  and  book 
clubs.  The  style  is  remarkably  even,  consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  there  are  twenty-two  authors. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Val  Gielgud.  British  Radio  Drama,  1922- 
1956.  London.  Harrap.  1957.  207  pages 
-}-  15  plates.  15/. 

Val  Gielgud,  actor  (brother  of  Sir  John),  play¬ 
wright,  and  head  of  BBC  sound  drama,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  to  present  this  history.  It  is 
a  labor  of  love  for  the  author,  whose  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  contagious  as  he  gives  an  intimate  and 
hospitably  conducted  tour.  A  unique  art  form, 
sound  drama  had  to  break  with  stage  conven¬ 
tions  and  develop  its  own  techniques  of  play¬ 
writing,  acting,  and  production,  to  overcome 
resentment  and  antagonism  of  the  popular 
press,  to  build  an  audience  as  well  as  a  reper¬ 
tory  company,  and  to  endure  wartime.  Be¬ 
sides  examining  these  problems,  Gielgud  di¬ 
gresses  into  television,  recounts  amusing  faux 
pas  in  broadcasting,  and  discusses  censorship. 
While  his  book  is  a  survey  and  not  an  argu¬ 


ment,  it  gives  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  radio  drama  when  free  from  stop 
watch  and  sponsor.  The  BBC  has  made  out¬ 
standing  classic  and  modern  drama  available 
to  millions,  and  other  countries  could  well 
take  note. 

Robert  E.  Morsberger 
Miami  University 

**  I.  M.  Bochenski.  Contemporary  European 
Philosophy.  Donald  Nicholl,  Karl  Aschen- 
brenner,  trs.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1956.  xviii  -J-  326  pages. 

$5. 

Although  it  intentionally  contains  excep¬ 
tions,  this  book  (which  is  the  first  English 
translation  from  the  first  edition,  1947,  and 
the  second  edition,  1951,  both  in  German) 
seeks  to  provide  a  general  guide  to  the  work 
of  those  English,  French,  and  German  phil¬ 
osophers  who  have  published  important  works 
since  World  War  One.  The  author  admits  that 
he  could  not  discuss  the  philosophical  systems 
in  their  entirety  but  only  those  basic  parts 
of  particular  importance  today:  problems 
of  ontology,  anthropology,  ethic,  and  funda¬ 
mental  method — “specialized  questions,  such 
as  scientific  method,  sociology,  the  philosophy 
of  history,  aesthetics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion  have  had  to  be  almost  completely 
ignored.’’  He  likewise  indicates  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  reader  who  has  not  had  any  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  the  subject. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  meets  this  latter  purpose, 
although  it  probably  does  so  better  than  most 
works  of  this  kind.  To  understand  even  rela¬ 
tively  well  what  is  said  about  the  philosophers 
covered  and  some  of  their  terminology  almost 
requires  that  one  have  some  philosophic  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  it  is  an  important  book,  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  Americans  who  have  some 
philosophic  background  but  have  not  read  all 
of  the  European  thinkers  whose  work  is  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  as  ready  and  as  accurate,  although 
simplified,  a  brief  volume  as  one  might  hope 
to  find. 

Bochefiski  has  organized  his  material  with 
clarity,  beginning  with  the  origin  of  contem¬ 
porary  philosophy,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
nineteenth  century  philosophy,  the  crisis  of 
thought  which  closed  it,  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  and  the  present  main  currents.  He 
then  outlines  the  remainder  of  the  work  in 
terms  of  these  main  currents  with  respective 
philosophers  discussed  under  each  heading: 
the  philosophy  of  matter,  the  idea,  life,  essence, 
existence,  and  being.  The  discussion  of  the 
Existentialists  is  among  the  best  short  explica- 
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tions  in  English.  There  is  an  excellent  appen¬ 
dix  on  mathematical  logic  and  a  most  sug¬ 
gestive  bibliography. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Ray  Lepley,  ed.  The  Language  of  Value. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1957.  viii  -j-  428  pages  -|-  1  plate.  $6.50. 
This  symposium  is  a  sequel  to  Value:  A  Co¬ 
operative  Inquiry,  also  edited  by  Lepley.  The 
names  of  such  contributors  as  Feigl,  Lee,  Mor¬ 
ris,  Pepper,  and  Robinson  will  indicate  the 
general  direction  of  this  inquiry  into  the  na¬ 
ture  and  language  of  values.  Sign  theory  or 
Semiotic  (Morris),  problems  of  empirical 
verifiability  in  axiology,  and  the  meaning  of 
value  are  the  central  questions  dealt  with  in 
this  very  provocative  and  well-organized  work. 

Growing  out  of  a  complaint  by  John  Dewey 
as  to  the  rather  debilitated  state  of  contempo¬ 
rary  value  theory,  this  symposium  seeks,  in  a 
logical  and  empirical  manner,  to  face  up  to 
the  significance  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  judg¬ 
ments.  And  this  is  a  genuine  symposium,  in 
which  ideas  are  cooperatively  discussed  and 
mutually  analyzed  by  the  contributors. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Adolph  Lichtigfeld.  Jaspers’  Metaphysics. 

London.  Colibri.  1954.  120  pages.  10/6. 
Jaspers’s  philosophy,  of  which  his  metaphys¬ 
ical  ideas  form  an  important  part,  took  its 
starting  px)int  from  Kant;  he  is  today  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  only  post-Kantian  thinker  who 
has  gone  beyond  him.  In  fact,  he  has  become 
an  originator  of  the  philosophy  of  Existence. 
His  metaphysics — which  Karl  Jaspers  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Foreword  to  the  book)  thinks  to  be 
less  familiar  to  the  English-speaking  world 
than  other  parts  of  his  philosophy — involves 
“the  elucidation  of  the  consciousness  of  Being 
in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  world.”  It  is 
the  foundation  of  Jaspers’s  investigations  into 
the  problems  of  philosophy. 

A  deep  and  difficult  brok. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

**  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  Charles  A. 
Moore,  eds.  A  Source  Book  Indian  Phil¬ 
osophy.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  xxix  684  pages.  $5. 

A  Source  Book  Indian  Philosophy  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  projected  series  of  important 
source  books  in  Oriental  thought.  Others  in 
the  series  relate  to  Chinese,  Buddhist,  and  Jap¬ 


anese  philosophy  respectively.  Included  with¬ 
in  this  first  volume  is  a  general  introduction 
by  Radhakrishnan,  brief  comments  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  beginning  of  each  section,  represen¬ 
tative  selections  from  the  primary  sources,  and 
a  rather  comprehensive  bibliography.  The  ma¬ 
terials  cover  some  three  thousand  years  of  In¬ 
dian  thought  and  are  drawn  from  the  ancient 
Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Epics  and  Law 
Books,  the  literature  of  the  heterodox  and  or¬ 
thodox  systems,  and  contemporary  writings. 

/.  C.  Feaver 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Raymond  Leopold  Bruckberger,  O.P. 
Toward  the  Summit.  Sister  M.  Camille, 
O.S.F.,  Alastair  Guinan,  trs.  New  York. 
Kenedy.  1956.  160  pages.  $2.75. 

The  author,  who  was  Chaplain  General  of  the 
French  Resistance  in  the  last  war  and  is  at 
present  attached  to  the  Midwest  Dominican 
Province  in  the  United  States,  has  gained  in¬ 
ternational  renown  with  his  autobiography. 
One  Sky  to  Share.  The  three  essays  contained 
in  this  volume  were  originally  published  in 
French. 

The  first  (“Credo  in  Unum  Deum”)  dis¬ 
cusses  the  road  to  the  discovery  of  God  in  re¬ 
ligious  faith;  the  second  (“Returning  to 
God”)  deals  with  the  nature  of  prayer  and  its 
predispositions,  and  the  third  (“The  Role  of 
the  Saint  in  Human  Society”)  pictures  sanc¬ 
tity  as  the  fruit  of  the  imitatio  Christi,  inquires 
into  the  qualitative  differences  between  saint 
and  hero,  and  explores  the  possibilities  of  a 
“heroism  of  sanctity”  (as  against  the  “heroism 
of  the  Stoic”)  in  the  modern  world. 

The  presentation,  though  probing  deeply 
into  the  sources,  characteristics,  and  effective 
means  of  Christian  spirituality,  shows  at 
times  a  tendency  to  veer  from  meditation  to 
mere  causerie.  The  answers  given,  though 
theologically  impeccable,  are  perhaps  too 
ready-made  to  meet  the  queries  of  a  mind  not 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  Catholic  thinking. 
And  even  the  most  orthodox  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gian  may  feel  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the 
summary  dictum  that  “the  world  must  either 
totally  lack  intelligibility  or  be  totally  (!)  in¬ 
telligible.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Margaret  Just  Butcher.  The  Negro  in 
American  Culture.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1956.  xii  4*  294  -|-  xi  pages.  $4.50. 

The  death,  in  June,  1954,  of  Alain  Leroy 
Locke — scholar,  critic,  philosopher — was  a 
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great  loss  to  American  letters  and  intellectual 
life.  Fortunately,  however,  a  study  on  the  role 
of  the  Negro  in  American  culture  in  which  he 
was  engaged  has  been  completed  by  Dr.  Mar¬ 
garet  Just  Butcher  of  Howard  University. 

In  this  her  first  full  length  publication,  Mar¬ 
garet  Butcher  describes  the  position  of  the 
American  Negro  as  paradoxical  in  that  he  has 
both  absorbed  much  from  the  culture  into 
which  he  was  transplanted  and  has  enriched 
all  facets  of  that  same  culture,  thanks  to  his 
special  gifts  of  natural  irony,  transfiguring 
imagination,  rhapsodic  Biblical  speech,  dy¬ 
namic  rhythm,  and  pictorial  art.  In  most  areas 
he  has  served  both  as  subject  and  source  of 
much  that  is  indigenous  in  the  composite  na¬ 
tional  arts.  In  addition,  the  author  shows  how 
inextricably  related  the  attitude  towards  the 
Negro  is  to  the  development  of  American 
opinion  and  the  democratic  idea. 

Though  a  more  detailed  treatment  might 
have  been  desirable  in  some  instances,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  presented  every  phase  of  the  Negro’s 
cultural  and  artistic  achievement  in  a  highly 
laudable  manner. 

Naomi  M.  Garrett 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Edmund  Wilson.  Red,  Blacl{,  Blond  and 

Olive.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1956.  viii  -J-  500  pages.  $6.75. 
Wilson  is  a  superb  reporter  with  superbly  re¬ 
fined  tastes  and  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
in  literature,  philosophy,  and  religious 
thought.  In  this  collection  of  essays  on  the 
Zuni  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  the  Creole  and 
Negro  cultures  of  Haiti,  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
he  experienced  it  in  1935,  and  modern  Israel, 
he  displays  all  his  talents  with  an  enviable 
ease  and  a  poignancy  which  cannot  fail  to 
enchant  the  most  sophisticated  as  well  as  the 
most  naive  reader. 

His  portrait  of  Haiti  depicts  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Negro  republic  struggling  against  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation,  illiteracy,  and  the  super¬ 
stitions  engendered  by  the  native  Voodoo  re¬ 
ligion.  His  journey  through  Soviet  Russia’s 
nearly  limitless  spaces  conveys  not  only  the  in¬ 
novations  in  the  field  of  mechanical  technique 
and  the  terrifying  aspects  of  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment  but  also  men  and  women  who  have 
not  ceased  to  be  human  and  who  can  still 
laugh  and  whistle  and  sing.  His  chapter  on 
Israel  is  particularly  rewarding  on  account 
of  its  discussions  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the 
Passover  Celebration  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
the  ultra  orthodox  N’turei  Karta  who  can  not 
accept  the  other  Jews  of  Israel  as  Jewish  since. 


as  their  rabbi  says,  “they  eat  pig’’  and  do  not 
know  that  the  Messiah  alone  can  re-establish  a 
Jewish  Commonwealth. 

Joseph  Dunner 
Grinnell  College 

V.  P.  Menon.  The  Transfer  of  Power  in 
India.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  543  pages  -|-  22  plates. 
$8.50. 

Leader  and  scholarly  observer  of  Indian  poli¬ 
tics,  Menon  sketches  the  background  since 
Gladstone  and,  with  increasing  detail,  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  independence  through  August, 
1947.  His  is  the  Hindu  statesman’s  urbane, 
responsible  view,  quoting  official  statements 
with  a  discrimination  for  which  students  will 
be  grateful.  The  next  Indian  generation  will 
rewrite  this  story  as  a  complex  of  cultural  pre¬ 
judices.  Menon’s  phrase,  “the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,’’  will  be  found  to  cover  a  thin  layer 
of  lesser  officials.  Meanwhile,  the  trials  of  the 
leaders  are  here  judiciously  recorded  in  what 
becomes  a  primary  source  for  historians  and 
social  scientists. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

Oystein  Ore.  Niels  Henril^  Abel:  Mathe¬ 
matician  Extraordinary.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1957.  277  pages  -j-  16  plates.  $5.75. 

This  book,  as  one  of  the  very  few  biographies 
of  mathematicians,  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
workers  in  this  field.  As  a  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  highly  artistic  individual,  it  should 
also  appeal  to  the  general  reader  interested  in 
creative  pursuits.  However,  it  has  perhaps  most 
to  offer  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  genius.  For  Abel,  who  died  at  twenty- 
six  and  hardly  knew  that  mathematics  existed 
ten  years  earlier,  bestowed  upon  this  discipline 
as  profound  an  insight  and  as  mature  a  literary 
style  as  have  scarcely  apjseared  before  or  since. 
This  was  achieved  in  a  country,  Norway, 
which  had  no  mathematical  tradition  whatso¬ 
ever;  and  only  through  the  accident  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  a  teacher,  Holmboe,  who  had  a  little 
mathematical  knowledge,  did  Abel  become 
aware  of  this  field  as  a  growing  thing.  It  is 
legitimate  to  ask  whether  Abel’s  genius  would 
have  appeared  if  Holmboe’s  predecessor  as 
high-school  teacher  of  mathematics  had  not 
been  deposed  for  beating  the  students. 

Ore  discusses  at  length  the  various  aspects 
relative  to  Abel’s  prematun!  death.  He  also 
gives  much  detail  regarding  :he  mathematical 
“rivalry”  between  Abel  and  Jacobi.  Since  it  is 
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now  understood  by  the  mathematical  world 
that  Abel  towers  above  Jacobi,  there  seems  to 
be  little  point  to  a  further  proof. 

Professor  Ore  is  to  be  complimented  on  his 
choice  of  subject  and  on  his  masterly  and,  no 
doubt,  authentic  presentation. 

Casper  Goffman 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Alfred  Perlcs.  My  Friend  Henry  Miller. 

New  York.  Day.  1956.  255  pages.  $4. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  Henry  Miller  is 
a  genius  and  that  his  work  will  live  and  take 
its  place  with  other  great  writing.  He  writes 
with  such  love  of  his  subject,  and  with  such 
{perception  into  Henry  Miller  the  man,  who  in¬ 
deed  he  says  cannot  be  separated  from  Miller 
the  writer,  that  even  the  most  biased  readers 
should  relax  in  their  prejudice  against  Miller 
as  a  pornographer.  And  certainly  he  convinces 
the  American  reader  that  injustice  is  being 
done  a  great  writer,  as  well  as  a  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  who  must  read  in  translation  the  best 
achievements  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  lyric 
writers  in  the  English  language. 

Perles’s  concern,  not  strictly  that  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  is  with  the  birth  of  Henry  Miller  the 
artist  in  the  Paris  of  the  Thirties.  As  one  of 
Miller’s  closest  friends,  he  was  witness  to  the 
temjpestuous  life  and  literary  activity  in  the 
Villa  Seurat;  and  his  amazing  capacity  to  be 
both  objective  in  his  criticism  of  Miller’s  work, 
and  yet  thoroughly  under  the  spell  of  his  mag¬ 
netic  {Personality,  makes  his  accounting  of  it 
a  truly  intimate  biography  and  very  enjoyable 
reading.  A  complete  bibliography  of  Miller’s 
works  in  chronological  order,  and  an  index, 
are  also  included. 

Dorothy  Baumwoll 
Norman,  Oklo- 

^  C.  Grove  Haines,  ed.  European  Integra¬ 
tion.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1957.  xvi  -|-  310  pages.  $5. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  question  of  European 
integration  in  whatever  form  will  find  this 
book  a  sober,  intelligent,  and  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  extremely  complex  issue.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  papers  which  were  originally 
delivered  by  scholars  and  statesmen  of  various 
countries  at  the  Bologna  conference  on  “The 
Status  of  Euro{Pean  Integration.”  The  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view  presented  and  the  discussion 
of  various  aspects  such  as  the  historical  {per¬ 
spectives,  the  Steel  and  Coal  Community,  the 
interrelationship  of  economics  and  pxplitics. 


and  non-European  views  of  an  integrated  Eu¬ 
rope  make  the  whole  problem  of  European 
unification  become  alive  and  challenging. 

The  book  is  read  most  profitably  by  making 
frequent  cross  comparisons  on  various  pxpints. 
The  high  level  of  presentation  makes  this 
book  an  excellent  work  for  studying  or  review¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  European  integration,  the 
success  or  failure  of  which  will  determine  the 
future  of  Europe. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

**  James  A.  Michener.  The  Bridge  at  Andau. 
New  York.  Random  House.  1957.  xi  -+- 
270  pages.  ^ 

This  is  a  repxprt  of  the  recent  Hungarian  revo¬ 
lution  and  its  background,  told  by  refugees  ar¬ 
rived  in  Austria  over  the  border  bridge  of  An¬ 
dau  and  retold  by  the  author  with  artistry  and 
compassion.  But  Michener  was  not  content 
with  that;  he  tried  to  explain  the  events,  shed¬ 
ding  light  on  Hungary’s  history.  However, 
he  did  not  have  the  necessary  background  to 
control  his  sources  and  thus  the  book  is  re¬ 
plete  with  errors,  benevolent  distortions,  and 
supperficialities.  To  quote  a  few  of  them:  The 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  was  never  ruled 
from  Budapest;  Hungary’s  enmities  with  Rou- 
mania  and  Yugoslavia  were  not  historic,  since 
both  the  latter  are  relatively  new  countries; 
Hungary  did  not  “Magyarize”  Slovak  and 
Serbian  {peasants  living  under  her  rule;  east  of 
Hungary  the  {Peoples  were  not  and  arc  not  of 
a  German-  and  Roman  mixture;  the  Horthy 
regime  was  not  responsible  for  Communism — 
which  was  imposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. — and  revo¬ 
lution,  which  did  not  occur  after  its  fall;  not 
only  the  Germans  murdered  Hungarian  Jews; 
the  governments  of  the  Horthy  regime  can 
not  be  called  simply  Fascist;  under  Hitler, 
Hungary  did  not  recover  all  of  Transylvania. 
And  as  for  the  Communist  regime:  Workers 
in  plants  did  not  work  eighty  hours  a  week; 
Hungarians  were  not  the  best  friends  of  the 
Russians — on  the  contrary;  Russian  boys  did 
not  insult  Hungary  in  the  schools — since  they 
never  went  to  Hungarian  schools,  etc.  Fur¬ 
ther:  Hungarian  names  can  not  be  used  in 
both  orders — the  family  name  is  always  first; 
Magyars  are  not  an  extraordinarily  cantanker¬ 
ous  {People;  we  doubt  even  that  exiles  had  the 
family  names  of  Hadjok  and  Lufezin. 

Less  would  have  been  more. 

Robert  Major 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see 

Joan  Fustcr.  La  poesia  catalana.  2  vols. 
Palma  dc  Mallorca.  Moll.  1956.  135,  193 
pages.  30  ptes. 

In  addition  to  his  valuable  Antologia  de  la 
poesia  valenciana,  this  Valencian  p)oet  of  the 
new,  vigorous  postwar  school  has  produced  a 
most  interesting  study  of  Catalan  poetry  from 
its  origins  to  the  present,  in  pocket  volumes. 

Written  for  a  Catalan  public  which  is  al¬ 
ready  supposedly  familiar  with  its  own  litera¬ 
ture,  this  is  not  a  detailed  study  of  the  works 
of  each  writer  but  an  excellent  succinct  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  development  of  this  poetry  from 
its  origins  in  Provencal  troubadour  verse  (later 
colored  by  the  dolce  stil  nuovo  and  Petrarch) 
through  the  rich  production  of  Ramon  Lull, 
Ausias  March,  Roi^  de  Corella,  Jordi  de  Sant 
Jordi  to  its  renascence  in  the  Oda  a  la  patria 
of  Aribau  in  1833  after  its  long  eclipse  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

From  that  time  on,  the  steadily  increasing 
growth  in  amplitude  of  subject  matter,  metri¬ 
cal  skill,  philosophical  and  psychological  in¬ 
sight  is  traced  step  by  step  through  great  fig¬ 
ures  like  Verdaguer,  Maragall,  the  Mallorcan 
School,  earner,  L6pez-Pic6,  Carles  Riba  as 
well  as  groups  of  lesser  voices. 

The  brief  consideration  accorded  to  each  of 
these  is  remarkably  just,  adequate,  and  illu¬ 
minating  with  the  possible  exception  of  Riba, 
the  full  content  of  whose  work  is  not  here 
made  available  to  the  reader.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  present  period  the  treatment  of 
the  postwar  generation  and  the  young  poets 
just  appearing  is  usually  thorough  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  appraisal  of  the  poetry  that  has  been 
and  is  being  composed  in  exile. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  book  throughout 
is  its  sober  discussion  of  foreign  and  older 
Catalan  influences  and  the  light  these  throw 
on  the  complexity  of  present-day  poetry,  whose 
intrinsic  worth  and  vigor  place  it  among  the 
significant  literary  trends  of  our  times. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Miquel  Adlert  Noguerol.  Cor  al  nu.  Palma 
de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1956. 169  pages.  15  ptes. 
The  five  stories  which  make  up  this  attractive 
little  volume  in  the  Biblioteca  Raixa  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  understanding  and  distinction: 
(1)  “Quasi  membries  d’un  ignorant”  is  the 
story  of  a  misfit;  (2)  “Vago  de  tercera”  is  the 
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“Headliners") 

most  realistic  description  of  the  behavior  of  a 
crowd  in  a  third  class  railway  coach  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  encounter;  (3)  “Rap- 
s6dia  en  blau  de  mar,”  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
lot,  concerns  a  sailor  whose  love  of  the  sea  is 
stronger  than  life  itself;  (4)  “True  i  retruc,” 
the  amusing  revenge  of  a  farmer  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor;  (5)  “Fi  de  capitol,”  a  melodramatic  epi¬ 
sode  involving  narcotics. 

Karl  G.  Bottle 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Leif  E.  Christensen.  Fru  Ullas  forlpsning. 

Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1956.  129  pages. 

14.75  kr. 

Although  Christensen  published  a  well  re¬ 
ceived  collection  of  short  stories,  Tyven  i 
Tjprnsted,  in  1951,  this  is  his  first  novel.  In 
brief,  the  plot  describes  the  fate  of  Fru  Ulla, 
the  king’s  mistress,  who  is  sent  to  the  estate 
of  the  astronomer.  Professor  Rufus,  on  Mpn, 
to  bear  the  royal  bastard.  On  the  king’s  orders 
the  royal  physician,  Dr.  Ruerick  Seyc,  de¬ 
stroys  the  infant.  Although  Rufus  avenges 
Fru  Ulla  through  a  third  person,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  accepts  the  king’s  reward  for  his  help. 
Here  is  a  penetrating  and  moving  tale  of  the 
instability  of  the  social  order  and  of  individual 
weakness  and  sense  of  guilt.  Simply  written, 
the  book  drives  home  its  message  with  ur¬ 
gency  and  meaning.  The  tragedy  of  Fru  Ulla 
and  her  protector  will  have  an  enduring  place 
in  twentieth  century  Danish  literature. 

Lawrence  5.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Aase  Hansen.  Den  lange  sommer  dag.  K0- 

benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  179  pages. 

17.75  kr. 

Slow,  quiet,  undramatic,  and  subtle  as  a  “long 
summer  day,”  this  simple  novel  of  a  Danish 
sea  resort  has  a  symbolic  meaning  of  propor¬ 
tions.  That  these  dimensions  are  neither  as 
broad  nor  as  great  as  the  author  probably  ex¬ 
pected  hardly  affects  the  style,  poetic  prose,  or 
the  everyday  meaning.  Age  (death)  in  the  re¬ 
turned  American-Dane,  Fru-Etta  Thomsen, 
brings  home  the  timed  existence  for  us  all.  But, 
Inge  and  her  adolescent  love  for  Rikard  repre¬ 
sent  youth  (life)  and  the  future.  Despite  its 
trite  plot  and  slow  pace,  this  drowsy  novel 
furnishes  meat  for  thought. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 
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**  Anne  Chaplin  Hansen.  Olivenlunden.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Hirschsprung.  1956.  144  pages. 
This  collection  of  short  stories  by  a  gifted 
young  Danish  literary  critic  is  a  debut,  and  it 
augurs  well  for  Anne  Chaplin  Hansen  as  a 
creative  writer.  Set  largely  in  Italy  and  France, 
where  she  spent  long  vacations  with  her  moth¬ 
er’s  French  family,  these  stories  are  rich  in 
psychological  detail  and  the  historical  color  of 
their  backgrounds.  The  title  story,  an  account 
of  a  little  boy’s  feeling  for  nature,  is  a  master¬ 
ful  analysis  of  childhood  emotions.  There  arc 
some  structural  weaknesses  in  some  of  the 
stories,  but  the  author’s  ability  in  character 
portrayal  and  her  exceptional  skill  in  describ¬ 
ing  moods  and  milieus  endow  her  book  with  a 
high  order  of  excellence. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

**  Frank  Jaeger.  Kapellanen.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldcndal.  1957.  227  pages.  17.75  kr. 
Frank  Jaeger’s  remarkable  rise  to  poetic  fame 
began  only  after  World  War  Two  and  it  has 
seen  eight  volumes  of  poetry,  translations  of 
both  prose  and  poetic  works,  a  book  on  the 
modern  American  novel,  and  sharing  editor¬ 
ship  of  Heretica.  His  vigor,  clarity,  originality, 
and  fine  sense  of  poetic  elements  in  prose  give 
these  short  stories  something  unusual. 

Nothing  binds  these  five  short  stories  to¬ 
gether  except  a  pathos  and  exploration  of  in¬ 
ner  loneliness  which  marks  “Kidholm,”  the 
first  of  the  five.  The  dreary  lurch  through  the 
provincial  town  with  a  Faust  reader  (“Fo- 
raarsaften  med  Faust”)  might  well  have  been 
omitted.  But  in  the  other  three,  dealing  with 
young  people,  Jaeger  writes  with  a  deft,  sure 
hand.  “Kapellanen,”  the  title  story,  deals  with 
an  uninspired  young  pastor  in  his  first  parish, 
his  joys,  his  gradual  adoption  of  the  country, 
his  love  and  troubles  in  Cupid’s  meshes,  and 
his  awakening  to  the  meaning  of  adulthood. 
In  somewhat  the  same  vein,  “The  Green  Ve¬ 
randa”  brings  out  the  poignant  in  transition 
from  late  adolescence  to  adulthood. 

These  five  short  stories  show  off  Jaeger,  even 
if  not  always  at  his  best.  They  place  him 
among  present  Danish  writers  whose  future 
will  be  watched  with  eagerness. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Rcgin  Dahl,  Ole  Wivel,  cds.  Dansf^e  kjier- 
lighedsdigte  fra  Folkevisen  til  Thor\ild 
Bjprnvig.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldcndal.  1956. 
Ill  pages.  20  kr. 

Hardly  anything  is  better  calculated  to  make  a 


reviewer  bilious  than  the  continuous  reading 
of  a  collection  of  love  lyrics:  The  possibilities 
for  variety  arc,  after  all,  quite  limited,  and 
after  the  first  two  dozen  poems  precious  few 
surprises  arc  left.  But  even  making  due  allow¬ 
ances  for  this,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  that 
cither  Denmark  has  produced  the  world’s 
worst  love  poetry  or  this  poetry  has  found  the 
world’s  worst  editors;  for,  except  for  the  odd 
poem  here  and  there,  this  is  a  very  dull  book. 
It  contains  selections  arranged  by  authors  in 
more  or  less  chronological  order,  mostly  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries.  Only 
rarely  do  the  poems,  on  the  one  hand,  show 
any  real  passion,  or,  on  the  other,  exhibit  that 
deft  lightness  of  touch  which  is  so  often  the 
charm  of,  say,  French,  or  for  that  matter,  Eng¬ 
lish  love  lyrics.  The  best  among  them  are  those 
few  which,  like  Ochlenschlagcr’s  Christiane, 
depict  a  mature  man’s  sincere  affection  for  his 
wife.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  thing  to  note 
in  this  book  is  the  gradual  increase  in  frank 
sensuality  in  the  poems  as  time  goes  by.  In¬ 
cidentally,  no  biographical  or  bibliographical 
material  whatever  is  given,  not  even  the  mini¬ 
mal  service  of  including  dates  in  the  table  of 
contents.  Henry  Kratz 

North  Amherst,  Mass. 

**  Grcthc  Heltbcrg.  Udvalgte  digte.  Kpben- 

havn.  Hagerup.  1957.  118  pages.  14.50  kr. 
These  poems,  selected  from  Grethe  Heltberg’s 
earlier  works,  bring  together  the  best  yet  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  modern  Danish  poet.  A  fine  sense 
of  rhythm,  a  delicate  ear  for  sound,  balanced 
and  intellectual  acuity,  her  mixture  of  pes¬ 
simism  and  optimism  in  her  philosophy  and 
her  artistry  remind  one  of  the  heights  reached 
in  Danish  lyrics  since  the  war.  Beginning  in 
“Portrait  of  a  Girl,”  love,  motherhood,  re¬ 
flections  on  death  and  life  pass  before  us. 
Sometimes  the  gruesome  intrudes  as  in  the  se¬ 
ries  “Death  and  the  Future”  where  a  lone¬ 
some  girl’s  dreams  are  matched  with  thoughts 
on  the  death  of  an  unborn  child.  Korea  and 
universal  responsibility  in  the  world’s  flight 
from  reason  enter  the  verses  on  “Free  of 
Blame.”  As  a  summary  of  Grethe  Heltberg’s 
abilities  and  as  a  representation  of  modern 
Danish  poetry,  this  collection  will  stand  criti¬ 
cal  tests  and  reveal  much. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  August  F.  Schmidt.  Danmar/(^s  Byremser. 

Kpbenhavn.  Munksgaard.  1957.232  pages. 
15  kr. 

The  product  of  years  of  devoted  research  in 
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folklore  sources,  this  unique  compilation  of 
village  rhymes  or  jingles  (covered  by  the  Dan¬ 
ish  word  Byremse),  will  charm,  not  the  lite¬ 
rary  Feinschmcckcr,  but  the  select  readers  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  with  “grass  roots”  Danish  to 
appreciate  such  dialect-and-place-name  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Their  age  is  uncertain,  a  few  datable  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  some 
even  later.  They  may  have  been  composed  by 
itinerant  beggars,  tramps,  and  hawkers,  who 
exalted  local  patriotism  and  especially  supplied 
the  lower  classes  with  spiteful  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  insinuations.  This  genre  of  popular 
poetry  thus  also  has  cultural  significance. 

Thor  /.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Willem  Brandt,  et  al.  Victor  E.  Van  Vries- 
land:  Een  l{^arakteristiek,.  Amsterdam. 
Querido.  1957.  47  pages.  1,50  fl. 

In  addition  to  Brandt,  others  who  evaluate 
Van  Vriesland’s  contributions  are  Anthonie 
Donker,  Alfred  Kossmann,  and  B.  Stroman. 
Brandt’s  tribute  is  in  poetic  form. 

Donker’s  keen  appreciative  analysis  consists 
of  a  running  commentary  on  many  excerpts 
from  Van  Vriesland’s  poems,  a  dangerous  pro¬ 
cedure,  by  Donker’s  own  confession,  because 
meaning  is  often  not  seen  in  context.  The  item 
is  fittingly  entitled  “Cardiogram  of  a  Poet.” 
Kossman’s  concern  is  primarily  with  Van 
Vriesland’s  philosophy.  Stroman  deals  with 
Van  Vriesland’s  critical  work  and  essays  and 
traces  some  of  the  influences  evident  in  his 
work.  For  the  reader  not  familiar  with  Van 
Vriesland’s  writings  a  brief  summary  of  his 
available  works  is  given  on  the  concluding 
page  of  the  volume. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

*  W.  G,  Klooster.  Zonder  het  genadige 
einde.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1956.  181 
pages.  7.90  fl. 

This  work  is  really  two  short  novels,  far  apart 
in  time  and  place,  but  connected  in  theme.  The 
first  takes  place  in  ancient  Greece,  where  the 
protagonist  is  a  potter  who  is  forced  to  flee 
his  native  village  because  he  has  accidentally 
found  out  too  much  about  the  Dionysian  mys¬ 
teries.  He  later  allows  his  judgment  to  be 
warp)cd  by  an  ambiguous  oracle  which  causes 
him  to  believe  himself  immortal  and  which 
ultimately  leads  to  his  destruction  at  the  Dio¬ 
nysian  rites.  The  second  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
cerns  a  present-day  Amsterdam  gymnasium 
student  who  writes  poetry  and  gets  involved 
with  a  coquette.  When  she  rejects  him  in  such 


a  way  that  he  believes  himself  ludicrous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  makes  a  suicide  attempt 
in  a  fit  of  despondency,  the  failure  of  which 
prompts  him  to  think  he  is  immortal.  Thus, 
the  two  parts  are  connected  by  the  overall 
theme  of  sensuality  versus  spirituality  in  the 
artist,  by  the  idea  that  every  age  has  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  problems,  even  though  they 
force  themselves  on  people’s  attention  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  pan  of  this  book 
is  by  far  the  better — it  includes  a  description 
of  the  Dionysian  orgies  that  is  so  lurid  it  leaves 
one  gasping.  On  the  other  hand,  most  adults 
will  feel  rather  impatient  with  the  pedantic 
adolekent  prattle  with  which  the  second  part 
abounds — it  is  perhaps  too  true  to  life.  It  is 
probable  that  the  author  is  still  not  far  enough 
away  to  view  it  with  detachment.  (This  book 
was  awarded  the  “Reina  Prinsen  Geerligs- 
prijs” — a  Dutch  prize  for  authors  under  twen¬ 
ty-five.)  He  is,  however,  indeed  possessed  of 
considerable  talent,  so  that  his  more  mature 
products  should  prove  to  be  of  considerable 
interest. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

**  Adriaan  van  der  Veen.  De  man  met  de 
zilveren  hoed.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1957. 
203  pages.  7.90  fl. 

A  collection  of  nine  short  stories  by  the  literary 
editor  of  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant 
who,  in  1952,  won  the  Vanderhoogt  prize  with 
his  novel,  Het  wilde  feest.  The  general  theme 
and  emotional  tone  of  most  of  these  stories  is 
much  the  same:  The  principal  character  suf¬ 
fers  a  tragic  loss  or  is  doomed  to  endure  frus¬ 
trating  conditions  from  which  he  cannot  es¬ 
cape.  The  psychological  disorganization  in 
several  cases  approaches  the  pathological.  Only 
in  the  last  tale,  “X.  De  verrader,”  is  there  any 
solution,  though  to  be  sure,  a  tragic  one.  Di¬ 
rect,  effective,  sensitive  story  telling,  without 
tricks  or  frills. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

Henri  Bruning.  Objectief  brevier.  Roer- 
mond.  Romen.  1957.  100  pages.  6.75  fl. 
The  author  of  these  poems,  officially  known 
as  a  Catholic  poet,  has  been  a  controversial 
figure  for  years.  Yet  nobody  has  ever  doubt¬ 
ed  the  high  quality  of  his  poetry.  He  does  not 
take  life  easy.  He  is  forever  seeking  a  solution 
for  the  many  problems  beleaguering  his  soul, 
fudging  from  the  poems  in  this  volume,  he  is 
trying  to  escape  along  three  avenues:  God, 
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primordial  nature,  and  love  for  his  wife  and 
son.  There  is  no  saying  how  the  struggle  will 
end.  As  to  his  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have 
developed  a  sort  of  trinity  idea  all  his  own: 
God  (his  higher  self),  his  lower  self,  and  the 
world,  three  entities  which  are  in  constant  con¬ 
flict  and  relationship.  As  to  the  poetry  itself, 
it  has  often  great  beauty,  Bruning  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention.  He  fully  deserves  it. 

T.  fV.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Garmt  Stuiveling.  Het  f^orte  leven  van 
Jacques  Per/(^:  Een  biografie.  Amsterdam, 
Arbeiderspers,  1957.  202  pages.  9,75  fl, 
Holland’s  talented  nineteenth  century  poet, 
Jacques  Perk,  died  on  November  1,  1881,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  poet  to  break  the  stalemate 
of  Dutch  literature  in  the  late  Seventies  of  the 
last  century.  His  work,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  poems,  was  published  posthumously. 
Yet,  shortly  before  his  untimely  death  he  had 
been  accepted  by  Carel  Vosmaer,  leading  lite¬ 
rary  figure  of  the  day.  Though  influenced  to 
some  degree  by  existing  tradition.  Perk  was 
not  bound  by  it.  He  never  failed  to  be  him¬ 
self,  freely  expressing  his  emotions,  his  roman¬ 
tic  experiences  (mostly  platonic),  and  his  be¬ 
lief  in  beauty  for  beauty’s  sake,  a  concept 
which  became  the  slogan  of  the  Nieuwe  Gids 
group.  Until  the  publication  of  Stuiveling’s 
work  neither  an  authentic  biography  nor  a 
scholarly  edition  of  Perk’s  work  existed.  The 
biography  has  now  been  accomplished  and 
the  editing  is  soon  to  follow. 

Stuiveling’s  specific  concern  with  Perk  dates 
back  to  1941,  when  he  published  Perk’s  fa¬ 
mous  Mathilde  cycle.  For  writing  Het  kprte 
leven  van  Jacques  Perf^  its  author  has  dug  into 
sources  never  used  for  this  purpose  with  the 
thoroughness  and  impartiality  for  which  he 
has  become  known.  The  result  is  a  very  read¬ 
able,  objective,  and  thoroughly  documented 
story  of  the  exterior  facts  of  the  poet’s  life,  of 
Perk’s  associations  with  outstanding  contem¬ 
poraries  and  with  the  two  women  (Mathilde 
Thomas  and  Joanna  Blanche)  and,  finally,  of 
the  gradual  development  of  his  art  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  This  biography  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  clearing  up  many  points  disputed  ever 
since  Perk’s  death.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

**  Eino  Krohn.  Eros  ja  Narl{issos.  Johdatus 
romanttiseen  aatevirtaukseen.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1956.  142  pages. 

The  author  believes  that  Romanticism  is  a 


perennial  tendency  in  literature  starting  be¬ 
fore  Plato,  manifesting  itself  in  the  Grail  ro¬ 
mances  and  medieval  mysticism,  coming  to 
full  fruition  with  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
temporarily  interrupted  by  Realism.  Symbol¬ 
ism  and  Expressionism  are  recent  forms.  He 
finds  in  the  concept  of  divine  immanence  one 
of  its  characteristic  elements.  The  references  to 
foreign  works  reveal  a  German  orientation 
which  is  natural  in  view  of  the  influence  of 
Germany  on  Finnish  literature.  The  catch¬ 
word  title  does  not  always  seem  relevant  to 
the  topics  discussed.  The  documentation  could 
have  been  prepared  with  more  care.  The  read¬ 
er  might  prefer,  from  a  Finnish  writer,  a  fuller 
treatment  o^f  his  country’s  poets.  As  one  more 
essay  on  Romanticism,  the  little  book  is  often 
provocative  and  suggestive.  It  would  seem  to 
be  less  useful  as  a  “guide.” 

Retno  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

Simo  Penttila  Delaware.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1956.  193  pages. 

This  four-act  play  provides  an  engrossing  por¬ 
trayal  of  certain  events  in  the  Swedish  colony 
on  the  Delaware  in  the  critical  year  of  1653. 
The  tough,  domineering  Governor  Printz  is 
vividly  presented.  The  unusual  character  of  his 
daughter  Armegot  seems  to  be  quite  well 
realized,  although  the  author  has  allowed  him¬ 
self  a  good  deal  of  license  with  the  historical 
facts.  The  roles  of  such  other  personages  as 
Klinga  and  Papegoja  are  evidently  anachronis¬ 
tic.  If  one  waives  these  considerations,  the 
play  is  effective  in  showing  the  trials  of  the 
colony,  neglected  by  the  homeland,  threatened 
by  Indians  and  Dutch,  restive  and  even  rebel¬ 
lious  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  redoubt¬ 
able  governor.  The  presentation  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  stories  of  the  pretty  housemaid  Pirkko, 
her  sturdy  soldier  brother  Antti,  and  her  ad¬ 
mirer  Ensign  Lilliehodk,  is  less  successful.  The 
play  lacks  coherence  and  unity,  but  it  has  its 
dramatic  moments.  One  of  them  occurs  at  the 
final  curtain  when  Armegot  decides  to  remain 
behind  so  that  her  father’s  return  to  Sweden 
will  not  seem  like  desertion  of  the  settlement. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebras/^a 

Richard  Minne.  Wolfijzers  en  schietge- 

weren.  R.  Herreman,  M.  Roelants,  eds. 

Brussel.  Manteau.  2nd  ed.,  n.d.  158  pages. 
Already  somewhat  acknowledged  in  1926,  but 
now  fully  recognized  by  both  Flemish  and 
Dutch  critics,  Richard  Minne  (b.  1891)  is  apt 
to  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  really  sig- 
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nificant  Flemish  poets.  His  stature  could  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  three  giants  Guido 
Gezelle,  Karel  van  de  Woestijne,  and  Paul  van 
Ostayen. 

For  this  book  Minne  received  the  Belgian 
state  prize  of  literature  in  1946.  Edited  by  two 
outstanding  Flemish  poets,  it  consists  of  an 
instructive  introduction,  a  selection  of  poems, 
arranged  by  topics  and  aspects  of  the  poet’s 
personality,  experience,  and  philosophy,  and 
preceded  by  selections  from  his  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  revealing  letters  and  followed  by  three 
short  sketches  in  prose. 

Minne  was  the  leader,  though  not  an  editor 
of  the  short-lived  but  influential  little  maga¬ 
zine  Het  Fonteintje  (1921-1924)  issued  as  a 
protest  against  the  aesthetic  but  lifeless  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  time.  For  Minne  is  a  pronounced 
nonconformist  opposed  to  all  dishonesty 
towards  one’s  self  and  other  people  and  to 
hypocrisy  of  all  kind.  In  his  verse  and  his  few 
prose  writings  lives  a  mixture  of  deep  feeling 
and  sarcasm,  which,  in  later  years,  have  come 
into  balance.  Almost  all  his  poetry  has  rhyme, 
but  he  takes  some  liberty  in  the  measure  and 
does  not  always  count  his  syllables.  His  poems, 
though  devoid  of  all  elevated  literary  lan¬ 
guage,  are  for  that  very  reason  strongly  ex¬ 
pressive  and  easily  understandable.  They  are, 
however,  often  humorous,  full  of  striking  and 
unexpected  metaphor,  in  short,  typical  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  native  of  Ghent,  the  boisterous  city. 

The  author’s  complete  poems  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1955  (Gedichten,  Amsterdam,  Van 
Oorschot). 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Albrecht  Rodenbach.  V erzamelde  wer\en. 
II:  Al  de  gedichten.  Ill:  Gudrun  en  dra- 
matische  fragmenten.  Frank  Baur,  ed. 
Tielt.  Lannoo.  1956,  1957.  xxviii  +  ^61 
pages  -f-  5  plates;  xlii  428  pages  -|-  5 
plates.  480  Bel.  fr.  (3  vols.). 

These  two  volumes,  to  be  followed  by  Volume 
I,  a  biography,  commemorate  the  birth  of  Al¬ 
brecht  Rodenbach  (1856-1880),  an  interesting 
figure  in  Flemish  literary  history,  currently 
tending  to  become  legendary.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  Flemish  student  nationalist  movement 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  Flemish  literary  revival 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Vol¬ 
ume  II  contains  published  poems  and  transla¬ 
tions,  early  poetic  efforts,  first  drafts,  and  nota¬ 
tions  of  poetic  ideas  intended  for  later  devel¬ 
opment,  preceded  by  an  interpretative  essay  by 
the  late  Flemish  dramatist,  Cyriel  Verschaeve. 
Volume  III  contains  the  author’s  one  complet¬ 


ed,  and  ambitious,  drama,  Gudrun,  carefully 
edited,  and  several  dramatic  fragments,  both 
originals  and  translations,  together  with  a  re¬ 
vealing  preface  by  the  young  author  himself. 

Rodenbach  produced  at  a  tremendous  rate 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  He  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  The  recurring  motifs  in  his  writings  arc  a 
passion  for  a  Flemish  cultural  revival  and  a 
devout  Catholicism,  pervaded  by  “an  anxious 
contemplation  of  the  infinite.”  The  reader  is 
impressed  by  the  power  and  sensitivity  of  his 
poetic  vision,  which  draws  his  attention  away 
from  evidences  of  emotional  immaturity,  lack 
of  technical  expertness,  and  considerable 
rhythmic  and  metric  monotony. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

Jean  Weisgerber.  De  Vlaamse  literatuur 
op  onbegane  tcegen.  Het  experiment  van 
"De  Boomgaard,"  1909-1920.  Antwerpen. 
De  Vries.  1956.  147  pages.  150  Bel.  fr. 
The  Flemish  periodical  De  Boomgaard  existed 
less  than  two  years,  from  December,  1909,  to 
November,  1911.  Yet,  the  attempts  of  its  edi¬ 
tors,  principally  A.  de  Riddcr,  Paul  Kenis,  and 
G.  van  Ecckc,  to  lift  Flemish  literature  from 
its  then  prevailing  provincial  and  realistic 
sphere  and  to  bring  it  to  a  European  level 
lasted  until  1920,  as  they  were  continued  in  the 
Boomgaard’s  successor  Het  Roode  Zeil  with  a 
still  shorter  lifespan  (March  15-Octobcr  15, 
1920).  The  “Boomgaarders” — as  Weisgerber 
calls  them — attacked  the  narrow  provincial 
realism  and  traditions  of  their  time.  Instead, 
they  wanted  to  introduce  dandyism,  psycho¬ 
realism,  and  other  features  of  European  lite¬ 
rature  then  dominant  into  the  letters  of  their 
native  land.  In  Weisgerber’s  opinion,  their 
strictly  aesthetic  approach,  their  total  indif¬ 
ference  towards  ethical,  religious,  and  scKial- 
{x>litical  problems,  their  dearth  of  originality, 
both  in  their  criticism  and  creative  work,  were 
the  cause  of  their  failure. 

Whatever  lasting  influence  the  group  has 
had  is  indirect,  in  that  they  set  off  the  spark  of 
a  renewal  which  only  came  to  full  bloom  later. 
Weisgerber  has  given  a  clear  picture,  heavily 
documented  with  footnotes.  His  style  is  enter¬ 
taining.  In  his  study  he  has  traced  the  origin 
and  contents  of  De  Boomgaard,  its  relation 
with  various  other  periodicals  and  currents, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  various  individual 
authors.  The  book  contains  an  excellent  bib¬ 
liography. 

T.  W,  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 
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*  Ward  Ruyslinck.  De  ontaarde  slapers. 

Brussel.  Mantcau.  1957.  127  pages. 

The  central  personages  in  this  short  novel  are 
a  Flemish  couple  in  their  forties  who  have  de¬ 
generated  to  the  point  where  their  only  interest 
in  life  is  to  get  by  with  the  least  possible  ef¬ 
fort.  The  man’s  only  activity  is  his  daily  visit 
to  the  “relief”  office,  while  his  wife  does  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  alive 
in  the  filth  of  their  home.  For  all  that,  they 
are  not  unsympathetic  characters,  their  con¬ 
dition  having  been  brought  about  in  no  small 
measure  by  their  war  experiences.  The  man 
has  a  picaresque  quality  about  him  that  makes 
him  at  times  quite  amusing,  while  the  woman 
is  too  pathetic  to  be  disgusting.  She  is  haunted 
by  a  psychotic  fear  that  another  war  will  break 
out,  and  this  fear  so  dominates  her  that  it 
leaves  her  little  will  for  anything  else. 

We  meet  them  as  spring  draws  on,  and 
their  tragedy  is  that  just  as  they  show  some 
signs  of  slipping  out  of  their  lethargy  fate 
turns  against  them,  and  they  perish,  the  man 
being  killed  accidentally  by  a  mine  left  from 
the  last  war,  his  wife  then  committing  suicide. 
Although  in  brief  summary  this  book  may 
sound  dreary,  it  is  in  truth  far  from  that.  The 
author  has  a  rare  narrative  gift,  and  a  rarer 
ability  to  mix  humor,  pathos,  squalid  realism, 
and  tragedy  in  such  proportions  as  to  present 
in  brief  a  full-dimensioned  picture  of  life. 

This  work  is  something  of  a  masterpiece. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

®  Raymond  Herreman.  Cedichten.  Brussel. 

Manteau.  1956.  58  pages.  5  fl. 

This  booklet  is  a  selection  of  the  poems  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Herreman,  published  in  honor  of  the 
author’s  sixtieth  birthday  anniversary.  Fr. 
Closset,  author  of  the  standard  work  Raymond 
Herreman,  de  Dichter  en  Criticus,  has  made 
the  selection  and  has  written  the  concise,  pene¬ 
trating  introduction. 

Evident  to  the  reader  is  Herreman’s  facility 
of  expression,  his  versatility  as  artist,  as  well  as 
his  classical  conservatism  and  opposition  to 
Expressionism  (dating  from  the  Het  Fon- 
teintje  period).  As  in  all  of  Herreman,  one 
finds  here  a  profound  searching  for  the  good 
life,  which  seems  to  find  its  essence  in  God, 
a  contentment  with  life’s  little  things. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Maire  Mhac  an  tSaoi.  Margadh  na  saoire. 

Dublin.  Sairseal  &  Dill.  1956.  72  pages. 
In  the  contemporary  world,  where  there  is 


relatively  little  audience  for  poetry  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  it  calls  for  particular  devotion  to  the 
Muse  to  compose  it  in  Irish.  Those  who  can 
read  Mary  McEntee’s  “Holiday  Market,”  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  feel  that  her  labor  has  been 
wasted.  She  has  both  inspiration  and  tech¬ 
nique,  and  presents  a  rich  variety  of  topics, 
meters,  and  stanza  forms.  Mary  McEntee 
commands  Gaelic  admirably,  achieving  with¬ 
out  strain  colorful  and  vigorous  language,  oc¬ 
casionally  exercising  the  poet’s  right  to  creative 
coinage.  Mostly  the  mood  is  modern,  but 
“Sian”  reminds  one  of  Horace,  and  “Fogra” 
has  the  sound  of  the  old  bardic  poetry.  Nor  are 
the  translations  least  in  interest:  It  is  amazing 
how  gracefully  Irish  can  render  an  elegant 
French  rondel.  Mary  McEntee’s  readers  will 
surely  be  appreciative.  John  P.  Hughes 

Columbia  University 

**  X.-L.  Franco  Grande.  Vieiro  choido.  Vigo. 

Galaxia.  1957.  142  pages. 

A  delicately  sensitive  portrayal  of  a  man’s 
struggle  to  find  himself  presented  in  an  origi¬ 
nally  fanciful  drama  by  a  promising  poet  of 
twenty-two,  who  began  to  write  in  Galician 
at  the  University  of  Comfwstela  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Manuel  Antonio. 

Through  the  reactions  of  wood  sprites, 
shepherds,  hunters,  and  passersby,  nature 
exudes  its  very  essence  on  a  sylvan  hillside 
where  the  play  opens  in  the  mystical  magic  of 
St.  John’s  Night,  but  Adrian  restlessly  deserts 
his  rustic  habitat  to  seek  self-fulfilment  in  the 
city  until,  in  time,  he,  his  wife,  and  their  friend 
realize  that  they  have  been  following  an  illu¬ 
sion  since  they  are  always  essentially  one  with 
their  native  woods.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Berl^eley,  CaliJ. 

Ramon  Cabanillas,  Antonio  de  Lorenzo. 

Macias  o  namorado.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1956. 

1 1 1  pages,  ill. 

This  dramatic  work  is  subtitled  “Poema  escc- 
nico — prosa  e  verso — a  xeito  de  guieiro  mu¬ 
sical,  sobor  dunha  cantata  de  Otero  Pedrayo.” 
The  music  is  by  I.  B.  Maiztegui.  The  subtle 
interplay  of  music,  ballet,  poetry,  light,  scenic 
color,  and  line  creates  and  develops  mood  and 
dramatic  tension  that  should  be  difficult  to 
achieve  with  a  theme  so  well  known  as  the 
Macias  legend.  Modern  theatrical  technique 
is  not  incongruous  with  medieval  settings  and 
passions.  The  balance  of  artistic  media  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  and  the  work  should  be 
effective  on  the  stage. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  oj  Calijornia 
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**  Demosthenes  Zades.  Giannis  Sf^arimpas, 
ho  poietes  kjai  przographos  tes  Chall^idas. 
Athenai.  1957.  61  pages. 

This  volume  is  a  eulogy  of  the  writer  Giannis 
Skarimpas,  a  native  of  Chalkida,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  Greek  literature  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  native  city  some  time  after  he 
had  been  thus  honored  in  Cairo  and  Athens, 
In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  his  works,  the 
author  has  taken  the  pains  to  give  a  good  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  development  of  modern  Greek  lite¬ 
rature  in  the  vernacular  language  so  as  to 
show  the  background  of  the  artist  and  his 
place  in  history.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Colum bia  U niversity 

**  Nikephoros  Vrettakos.  Ho  chronos  \ai  to 
potami.  Athenai.  Diphros.  1957.  93  pages. 
“In  the  beginning  was  agape — love  .  .  .” 
Love  is  the  sweeping  force  in  these  jjoems  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  an  anthropocentric  love  for 
mankind,  for  the  earth  and  for  light  (“. . .  man 
is  a  solar  system  ...  all  his  cells  are  lakes  ra¬ 
diating  light,”)  It  is  a  transfiguring  and  crea¬ 
tive  love  that  strengthens  itself  in  the  poet’s 
touch  with  man  agonistes,  the  humble,  duty- 
bound,  and  suffering  humanity. 

The  longer  poems:  “Letter  to  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin,”  “A  Night  on  the  Banks  of  the  Yangtze,” 
and  “Three  Poems  to  the  Woman  with  the 
Broken  Arm”  arc  outstanding  compositions. 

Thomas  G.  Masl^aleris 
Wayne  State  University 

**  George  Sakkas.  HS  historia  tdn  HelUnSn 
tes  Tripoleos  tou  Pontou.  Athenai.  1957. 
254  pages,  ill. 

In  this  startling  book  is  presented  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Greeks  of  Tripolis  of  Pontos  (a 
district  in  modern  northeastern  Turkey)  in 
the  vivid,  personal  language  of  one  of  those 
people  who  himself  shared  the  painful  expe¬ 
riences  of  his  compatriots.  The  author,  George 
Sakkas,  currently  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  Greece,  has 
striven,  within  the  compass  of  several  hundred 
pages,  to  reconstruct  and  preserve  the  modern 
history  of  this  Greek  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  author  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  giv¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  (a 
task  that  has  been  done  by  others),  the  com¬ 
plex  difficulties  that  beset  them  under  Turkish 
rule,  and  the  subsequent  exchange  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  populations,  but  rather  he  is 
concerned  with  the  tragic  history  of  one  city, 


Tripolis,  located  eighty-one  kilometers  west  of 
Trebizond,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Har- 
sout  and  Gelivera  Rivers,  a  city  whose  total 
population  of  12,000  inhabitants  once  included 
a  minority  of  approximately  3,600  Anatolian 
Greeks. 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 

**  Omar  Khijjam.  Rubdijdt.  Andor  Sziklay, 
tr.  Washington,  D.  C.  Occidental  Press, 
1957.  80  pages  +  6  plates.  $2.50. 

Andor  Sziklay  has  done  the  latest  Hungarian 
translation  of  the  famous  twelfth  century  Per¬ 
sian  poem  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Szik¬ 
lay  is  an  American  consul  of  Hungarian  ori¬ 
gin.  A  writer  himself,  he  has  published  sev¬ 
eral  books  in  English  and  Hungarian. 

The  first  Hungarian  translation  of  the  Ru¬ 
bdiydt  appeared  in  1871.  Since  then  there  have 
been  several  other  translations.  Sziklay’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  one  of  the  most  successful  ones.  His 
poetical  translation  is  very  smooth  and  has  a 
good  musical  rhythm.  This  is  an  attractive 
book  decorated  with  new,  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  done  by  Antal  Rado,  illustrator  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  King  Arthur,  and  several  of 
Dickens’s  works. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 

M  Daniel  Haakonsen,  Henril^  Ibsens  rea- 
lisme.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1957.  165  pages. 
15  kr. 

A  brilliant  young  literary  historian  and  critic 
undertakes  in  this  remarkable  work  to  rc- 
valuate  three  of  Ibsen’s  later  dramas — The 
Wild  Ducl(,  Rosmersholm,  and  John  Gabriel 
Bor/^man — from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic 
content  as  spiritual  release.  By  the  application 
of  a  purely  analytical  method,  the  author 
achieves  a  result  as  convincing  as  the  illumina¬ 
tion  from  style  and  scholarship  is  impressive. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  student  of  Ibsen  has 
hitherto  come  anywhere  near  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  Haakonsen  makes  of  the  great  drama¬ 
tist’s  inwardness  and  of  the  application  of  this 
inwardness  to  the  twentieth  century  existen¬ 
tial  dilemma.  It  is  my  belief  that  beginning 
with  Haakonsen’s  studies,  there  will  be  a  new 
world  opened  up  in  every  drama  of  Ibsen 
from  Catiline  to  When  We  Dead  Awaken, 
and  this  world  can  indeed  be  more  significant 
than  the  realm  Edmund  Gosse,  William  Ar¬ 
cher,  and  Bernard  Shaw  guided  English  read¬ 
ers  into  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  present  studies  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  good  American  translation. 
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Dr.  Haakonsen  is  the  leading  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Norwegian  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oslo,  the  chair  now  held  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Francis  Bull. 

Theodore  Jorgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

W  Odd  Solumsmoen.  Cora  Sandel  en  dif^ter  i 
and  og  sannhet.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1957. 
205  pages  +16  plates.  23.50  kr. 

Tactfully  handling  the  subject’s  pudeur  de  me¬ 
tier,  this  first  comprehensive  outline,  author¬ 
ized,  of  the  life  and  literary  production  of  Sara 
Fabricius,  pseudonym  Cora  Sandel,  dean  of 
Norwegion  novelists  and  perhaps  Scandina¬ 
via’s  finest  woman  writer,  a  northern  Colette, 
as  it  were,  will  enhance  her  prestige.  One  is 
impressed  with  Cora  Sandel  as  “a  poet  in 
spirit  and  truth”  in  the  famous  “Albcrte”- 
trilogy  and  masterful  novelettes,  where  im¬ 
pressionistic  narrative  art  pictures  every  day’s, 
indeed  every  minute’s,  fateful  contradictions 
and  tragic  trials  of  mere  existence,  rich  com¬ 
passion  and  irony  championing  the  weak,  the 
mother,  the  child,  while  scourging  the  typical 
smugness  of  a  small  Norwegian  town,  all  in  a 
style  as  terse  and  “atmospheric”  as  Colette’s. 

Thor  /.  Beck^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Carl  Fredrik  Engelstad.  Gjester  i  m0r\et. 

Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1957.  275  pages.  22  kr. 
“Guests  in  the  Dark”  is  the  story  of  a  modern 
Norwegian  Abelard  and  Heloise,  except  that 
Abelard,  a  Lutheran  priest,  is  married  and  so 
Heloise  is  not  only  a  sinner  but  “the  other 
woman”  in  a  triangle.  Moreover,  since  nun¬ 
neries  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  scarce  among  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lutherans,  Heloise  can  not  retire  to 
one  after  she  and  Abelard  repent  their  sin. 
She  is  therefore  disposed  of  somewhat  artifi¬ 
cially  by  means  of  a  car  accident.  The  author 
is  thus  at  liberty  to  concentrate  on  the  priest’s 
problem,  which  is  to  gain  assurance  that  his 
sins  are  forgivable  and  that  he  is  not  unworthy 
to  go  on  as  a  priest.  He  fully  realizes  how  diffi¬ 
cult  life  would  be  for  him  if  he  resigned,  since 
he  is  already  in  middle  age  and  is  not  trained 
for  anything  except  the  Lutheran  priesthood, 
but  he  is  prepared  to  resign  just  the  same.  His 
wife,  who  has  found  out  about  his  affair,  for¬ 
gives  him.  His  ecclesiastical  superior  hears 
Abelard’s  confession  and,  shocked  as  he  is, 
grants  him  absolution  and  assures  him  he 
must  go  on  as  a  priest.  This  decision,  by  the 
way,  proves  the  moral  stature  of  the  superior, 
on  which  some  doubt  had  previously  been 
thrown. 


Since  this  novel  is  essentially  about  Sin  and 
Redemption,  it  is  almost  unimportant  that 
the  guilty  pair,  who  had  known  one  another 
since  gymnasium  days,  were  really  ideally 
suited  for  one  another.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  they  discovered  this  she  had  married — 
and  divorced — the  wrong  man  and  he  had 
married  an  extremely  deserving  but  essentially 
stodgy  woman.  “That’s  the  way  life  is,”  En¬ 
gelstad  seems  to  say. 

Liv  L.  Smith 
Norman,  OI(la. 

**  Egil  Rasmussen.  Det  dpmte  hus.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1957.  139  pages.  15  kr. 

This  third  of  Egil  Rasmussen’s  novels  has 
several  weaknesses  in  character  and  plot,  and 
exaggerates  too  much  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
the  “doomed  house.”  Jostein,  failing  in  his 
concert  debut  as  a  pianist,  has  isolated  himself 
in  an  old  house  left  him  by  his  mother.  He  has 
only  two  friends,  the  “Preacher”  and  Ella,  an 
alcoholic  female  of  undoubted  charm.  For  a 
moment  Sonja  tempts  him  but  Jostein  is  jolted 
from  his  isolation  and  Ella  reforms  so  that 
he  might  depend  upon  her.  They  go  off  to  the 
country  where,  it  is  hoped,  Jostein  will  resume 
his  composing  and  will  create  his  own  per¬ 
sonality. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Merete  Wiger.  Sd  Idste  hun  seg  inn.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1957.  195  pages.  14.65  kr. 

This  first  novel  is  a  somewhat  slender  and 
talkative  story  in  the  bourgeois  vein.  It  has 
little  of  the  word-magic  that  makes  literature 
great,  but  it  may  justifiably  be  called  a  good 
apprentice  work.  The  author  is  a  woman  in 
her  thirties,  mainly  educated  in  business  and 
journalism.  She  has  made  herself  known  in 
the  field  of  the  essay  and  in  plays  made  to  be 
broadcast.  Anniken,  the  leading  character  of 
the  novel,  is  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  who 
has  failed  but  who  is  not  completely  on  the 
rocks.  Anniken’s  bitterness  toward  her  parents 
as  well  as  her  coldness  toward  the  community 
often  makes  the  reader  impatient.  Her  charac¬ 
ter  tends  to  evoke  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
serves  to  give  expression  to  any  truly  signifi¬ 
cant  experience. 

Theodore  Jorgenson 
St.  OlaJ  College 

**  Tymon  Terlecki.  Krytyka  personalistyczna. 

Londyn.  Poetow  i  Malarzy.  1957. 36  pages. 
This  brief  essay  by  a  Polish  writer  in  London 
discusses  the  artistic  world  view  of  “personal- 
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ism,”  a  philosophic  posture  which  views  the 
unrepeatable  human  individual  as  the  center 
of  all  reality  and  existence.  What  distinguishes 
man  is  his  creation  of  values  and  convictions. 
Although  each  man  is  a  unique  world  of  his 
own  and  the  measure  of  all  things,  he  does 
not  live  in  isolation.  Rather,  as  (iabriel  Marcel 
put  it,  he  lives  in  constant  “communion.”  By 
a  “commitment”  to  his  cause  he  changes  from 
a  subject  of  history  into  its  co-creator.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  artist,  as  “arch-man,”  creates  unique 
insights  while  being  aware  that  his  own 
uniqueness  derives  from  his  interplay  with 
man.  Such  a  position,  of  course,  is  opposed  to 
aesthetic  formalism,  historic  materialism,  and 
ethnic  idealism.  The  artist’s  work  is  a  con¬ 
scious  formulation  of  Life,  an  act  of  linkage 
with  mankind.  The  artist  “is”  by  “being  with.” 
In  this  manner  he  “renews  himself  with  every 
act  and  nurtures  others  by  his  own  renewal” 
(E.  Mounier). 

A  concise  and  intelligent  formulation  of  the 
often  obscurely  stated  personalist  position. 

Michael  /. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Brito  Broca.  A  Vida  Literdria  no  Brasil — 
1900.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Edu- 
ca^ao  e  Cultura.  1956.  275  pages  -j-  20 
plates. 

Whoever  is  curious  to  learn  about  Brazil’s 
literary  life  from  1900  to  1910  will  be  rewarded 
by  consulting  this  book.  The  author  makes 
clear  at  the  outset  that  his  topic  is  not  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  period,  but  considerations  peri¬ 
pheral  to  literature.  Thus  we  find  discussions 
of  periodicals  and  magazines  devoted  in  part 
or  whole  to  literature,  descriptions  of  the  cafes 
and  bookshops  frequented  by  writers  and 
artists,  literary  fashions  and  influences  from 
abroad,  the  establishment  of  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters,  and  feuds  and  friendships 
of  Brazilian  writers.  Anecdotes  about  major 
figures,  e.g.,  Machado  da  Assis,  Euclides  da 
Cunha,  and  also  minor  figures  abound.  This 
is  a  pleasant,  unpretentious  volume  full  of 
oddments  and  interesting  details,  enhanced  by 
photographs  and  some  delightful  caricature 
drawings  of  writers.  George  D.  Schade 

University  of  Texas 

Massaud  Moises.  A  novela  de  Cavalaria  no 
Quinhentismo  Portugues.  O  Memorial  das 
Proezas  da  Segunda  Tdvola  Redonda  de 
forge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos,  Sao  Paulo. 
Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1957.  127 
pages. 

Originally  this  monograph  was  to  deal  with 


the  medieval  Portuguese  novels  of  chivalry. 
This  idea  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  research 
concerning  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Later,  it  was  further  restricted  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  one  sixteenth  century  novel  of  chivalry 
which  “by  a  process  of  purely  mental  compari¬ 
son”  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
the  others.  Equally  confused  are  the  chau¬ 
vinistic  generalizations  drawn  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  solitary  text,  and  the  dissertation 
is  unsatisfactory  even  as  an  analysis  of  a  single 
work.  The  author’s  supposed  discoveries  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  literary  platitudes  which  are 
quite  inconsequential. 

Kelvin  M.  Par/^er 
Chicago,  111. 

**  Luis  Amador  Sanchez.  Del  "Cid”  al  “Qui- 
jote’\  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao 
Paulo.  1957.  161  pages  -j-  6  plates. 
Professor  Sanchez  attempts  to  show  that  the 
Cid  and  the  Quijote  share  a  certain  thematic 
and  stylistic  unity.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
points  of  contact  offered  are  superficial  (the 
importance  of  a  man’s  beard;  juramentos;  the 
importance  of  monarchy;  anti-Semitism;  the 
Cid  and  Don  Quijote  as  knights);  and  some 
are  downright  questionable  (the  Cid  as  the 
source  of  Cervantes’s  dawn  descriptions;  mis- 
ticismo  in  the  Cid  and  the  Quijote).  The  con¬ 
clusions  presented  are  often  insufficiently  doc¬ 
umented,  there  is  extensive  paraphrasing  of 
other  critics  (Menendez  Pidal  on  the  Cid  for 
almost  half  the  book),  and  there  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  little  genuinely  new  or  original  inter¬ 
pretation. 

James  O.  Crosby 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva,  Oscar  Lopes.  Histo- 
ria  da  Uteratura  Portuguesa.  Oporto.  2nd 
ed.,  1957.  967  pages.  80$. 

Two  original  syntheses  of  Portuguese  litera¬ 
ture  have  been  written  in  our  times.  Fidelino 
de  Figuciredo’s  earlier  one  treated  literature 
as  part  of  the  history  of  ideas.  Saraiva  and 
Lopes  deal  with  literature  from  a  sociological 
viewpoint,  as  a  “circuit”  between  a  given  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  writers,  conditioned  by  their  class 
“mentality”  and  their  personal  “tempera¬ 
ment.” 

The  history  of  philosophy  and  science,  the 
sociology  of  taste,  comparative  literature,  the 
parallel  study  of  fine  arts  and  literature, 
philology  and  stylistics — all  contribute  to  the 
critical  fulness  of  this  excellent  work,  which 
goes  far  beyond  Tcofilo  Braga’s  pioneer  effort 
of  the  past  century.  Characteristically,  chap- 
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tcrs  on  pamphlet  literature,  journalism,  and 
the  propaganda  for  Enlightenment  are  bal¬ 
anced  with  vivid,  critical  portraits  of  a  dozen 
“representative”  authors,  from  Fernao  Lopes 
to  E^a  dc  Queiroz.  Each  period  is  preceded  by 
full  introductions  to  conditions  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Europe  and  followed  by  critical  bibliogra¬ 
phies  of  texts  and  studies.  A  summary  history 
of  the  Portuguese  language  opens  the  volume, 
which  ends  with  a  long  chapter  on  “literary 
currents”  between  1900  and  1956,  too  close  to 
the  events  to  allow  the  same  critical  and  so¬ 
ciological  penetration  as  the  rest. 

In  comparison  with  the  first  edition  (1954), 
the  book  has  been  thoroughly  reworked,  en¬ 
larged,  and  brought  up  to  date.  Symbolism 
and  later  writing  are  still  included  in  Romanti¬ 
cism.  Much  space  is  wasted  on  minor  Romanti¬ 
cists.  An  English  translation  of  this  fine  work 
would  open  many  eyes. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Antonio  Olavo  Pereira.  MarcorS.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1957. 265  pages.  Cr$100. 
With  this  book,  Pereira  steps  into  the  front 
rank  of  our  contemporary  Brazilian  novel¬ 
ists.  His  tale  is  a  simple  one  of  family  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  its  tragic  consequences:  Save 
for  the  vow  of  continence  taken  by  the  mother 
to  win  heavenly  favor  for  her  unborn  child, 
no  detail  is  in  any  sense  unusual.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Marcor6  has  moments  of  high  drama:  The 
mother-in-law’s  rage  on  being  told  she  is  no 
longer  welcome  sweeps  over  the  reader  with 
the  blast  of  a  tempest.  Avoiding  the  pitfall 
common  to  first-p)erson  novels — that  of  de¬ 
veloping  fully  only  the  character  of  the  nar¬ 
rator — Pereira  presents  a  gallery  of  figures  of 
astonishing  reality.  The  warm-hearted  father- 
in-law,  his  jealous,  obstinate  wife,  their  some¬ 
what  passive  daughter,  the  grandson — a  hap¬ 
py,  normal  child,  gradually  warped  by  the  con¬ 
flicts  in  his  home — all  these  linger  long  with 
the  reader  as,  above  all,  does  the  father-narra¬ 
tor,  who,  despite  his  weakness,  his  willfulness, 
and  the  selfishness  of  his  affection  for  his  son, 
docs  not  merit  the  punishment  of  the  latter’s 
desertion. 

Shunning  all  striving  for  superficial  novelty, 
Pereira  has  produced  a  work  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  novel,  a  model  for  his  own  future 
achievement  and  a  measure  for  that  of  his 
fellow  writers. 

R.  E.  Dimmicft^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Luis  dc  Freitas  Branco.  D.  Joao  IV,  Mu- 
sico.  Lisboa.  Funda^ao  da  Casa  de  Bragan- 
9a.  1956.  xvii-f-257  pages,  ill.-f-15  plates. 
Manuel  Joaquim.  Vinte  Livros  de  Miisica 
Polifonica  do  Pa^o  Ducal  de  Vila  Vifosa. 
Lisboa.  Funda^ao  da  Casa  dc  Braganqa. 
1953.  300  pages. 

Musicologists  will  give  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  to  these  two  volumes.  L.  dc  Freitas 
Branco,  who  died  in  November,  1955,  before 
having  seen  this  opus  magnum  in  print,  was  a 
leading  composer,  critic,  and  musicologist  of 
Portugal.  His  work  on  the  king-musician 
makes  a  bid  to  become  the  standard  work  on 
this  historical  figure.  The  work  leads  off  with 
a  detailed  account  of  the  antecedents  and  the 
musical  education  of  John  IV,  The  future 
king,  then  Duke  of  Barcclos,  made  his  ap- 
prentissage  under  the  tutorships  of  Roberto 
Tornar,  an  Englishman  educated  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  of  the  “sabio 
c  virtuoso  doutor”  Jeronimo  Soares.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  textbook  used  was  Francisco  Salinas’s  De 
Mtisica,  which  was  built  on  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  better  known  treatises  of  Zarlino 
and  Glarcanus.  There  are  many  interesting 
sidelights  on  court  life  of  the  epoch  and  on 
musical  activities  of  the  times.  Music  filled  a 
considerable  part  of  the  king’s  daily  schedule. 
Concerts,  lectures,  disputes  between  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  gala  court  functions  were  fre¬ 
quent.  The  musician-king  authored  a  number 
of  theoretical  and  critical  writings,  as  well  as 
musical  compositions,  all  of  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail.  John  IV  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  collecting  of  a  vast  library  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  most  of  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  survive  the  1755  earthquake. 

The  second  volume  under  examination  is 
laid  out  on  the  lines  of  a  catalogue  raisonni  for 
scholars.  The  author  is  currently  engaged  in 
editing  the  complete  polyphonic  works  of 
Duarte  Lobo.  The  present  work  contains  a 
minute  description  of  twenty  volumes  of  music 
by  various  composers,  including  Palestrina,  De 
Monte,  Victoria,  and  many  Portuguese  com¬ 
posers:  John  IV,  Duarte  Lobo,  J.  L,  Rebelo, 
and  others. 

Both  volumes  are  splendidly  printed,  with 
profuse  illustrations,  music  examples,  and 
the  usual  scholarly  apparatus:  documentation, 
indices,  bibliographies,  etc.  Credit  for  footing 
the  bill  (quite  considerable  for  these  de  luxe 
editions!)  goes  to  the  House  of  Bragan^a 
which  created  a  Foundation  for  encouraging 
and  financing  various  cultural  projects, 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
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^  Rut  Hillarp.  En  eld  dr  havet.  Stockholm. 

Norstcdt.  1956.  245  pages.  15.50  kr. 

At  first  glance  this  book  seems  little  more  than 
the  old  story  of  two  women  and  a  man.  How¬ 
ever,  the  relationship  of  Cynthia,  Charlotte, 
and  Antonio  has  a  far  more  complicated  and 
meaningful  development  than  the  customary 
triangle.  The  author  develops  her  characters 
skilfully  to  the  point  where  she  can  give  a  re¬ 
ligious  interpretation  to  erotic  relationships. 
At  times  her  detailed  analyses  of  the  motives 
and  emotions  of  her  characters  are  a  hit  te¬ 
dious,  but  the  final  result  reveals  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  artistry  as  a  novelist.  Rut  Hillarp  be¬ 
gan  her  literary  career  as  the  author  of  ecstatic 
love  lyrics.  Subsequently  she  turned  to  prose 
with  Blodfdrmdrl{else,  and  again  back  to  a 
blending  of  prose  and  poetry  with  Sindhia. 
This  latest  work  is  a  sort  of  climax  to  her 
earlier  work,  and  it  bodes  well  for  her  future 
development. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Bjorn-Erik  Hoijer.  Befriaren.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1956.  340  pages.  19.50  kr. 

It  is  rewarding  labor  to  follow  this  demand¬ 
ing  study  in  the  psychology  of  murder  and 
the  entire  problem  of  evil,  a  powerful  re¬ 
minder  of  world-famous  patterns  and  the 
tragic  viewpoints  of  modern  French  Existen¬ 
tialism.  The  “thesis,”  by  Albert  Camus,  is  on 
the  title  page,  “a  murderer’s  soul  is  blind,” 
whereas  it  is  contended  that  certain  murders 
may  become  “pious”  and  “allowable” — a  uni¬ 
versal  question.  The  highly  dramatic  story 
about  a  potential  murderer  closes  optimistical¬ 
ly  with  “an  absurd  feeling  of  liberation  and 
vision”  and  an  “endless  compassion.”  The  au¬ 
thor’s  craftsmanship  is  superb,  his  sympathies 
and  satire  genuine,  his  sex  motivation  regret¬ 
tably  raw. 

Thor  J.  Bec^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Evert  Lundstrom.  Den  bid  strimman. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1957.  131  pages. 
8.50  kr. 

Life  is  a  continual  choice,  and  hence,  sacrifice. 
Each  individual  finds  his  own  truth. 

Eric  rescues  his  wife  instead  of  his  son  from 
drowning,  whereupon  Signe  dwells  in  the 
past  in  preference  to  the  present  or  the  future. 
Robert  chooses  to  appear  domineering,  hard, 
and  unfeeling  in  order  to  conceal  his  great 
love  for  his  wife.  He  becomes  aware  of  the 
truth  when  the  latter  commits  suicide  to  escape 
life  with  him.  And,  finally,  Marie,  the  leading 


character,  chooses  Peter  at  the  moment  she 
knows  she  should  be  devoted  to  her  mother. 

All  characters  are  well  pictured — unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  by  the  author’s  account  of 
their  thoughts,  mental  conflicts,  and  imagi¬ 
nary  conversations  rather  than  by  their  own  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Ully  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

**  Karl  Rune  Nordkvist.  Sommar  i  Sodom. 
Stockholm.  Rabcn  &  Sjogren.  1956.  226 
pages,  17.50  kr. 

This  novel  presents  the  plight  of  Sja,  a  man  at 
variance  with  the  world  about  him.  He  is 
warmhearted,  affectionate,  uncomplicated,  but 
family  and  friends  regard  him  as  incompetent 
and  foolish — a  vagabond  or  an  “easy  touch,” 
depending  upon  one’s  point  of  view.  Even 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  indifferent 
to  him  because  its  plans  leave  no  place  in  the 
future  for  the  tenement  houses  he  has  inherit¬ 
ed  from  his  father.  His  wife  nags  him  for  his 
unbusinesslike  management  of  the  houses  and 
rails  at  his  stubborn  unwillingness  to  fit  into 
her  scheme  of  bourgeois  respectability.  His 
daughter  is  ashamed  of  his  work  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  threatens  to  leave  home.  A  stran¬ 
ger  to  all,  he  suffers  the  crowning  indignity  of 
being  scolded  for  unseemly  behavior  and  cast 
into  the  rain,  drunk  and  ill,  by  a  childhood 
friend,  now  a  priest,  himself  lonely  and  tired 
of  life,  and,  of  course,  a  man  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  professing  a  gospel  of  love  and 
charity.  Sja  staggers  homeward  to  collapse 
unheeded  and  unwanted  in  the  garden  behind 
his  house.  The  world,  here  represented  by  the 
city  named  Sodom,  has  no  room  for  such  as 
he,  not  in  the  name  of  marriage,  parenthood, 
friendship,  the  community,  and  certainly  not 
of  professional  Christianity.  This  seems,  at 
least,  to  be  the  theme  which  the  author  sug¬ 
gests. 

The  strength  of  his  book  lies,  however,  in 
the  wit  and  the  incisive  detail  with  which  as¬ 
pects  of  life  in  Sodom  are  presented.  The  be¬ 
ginning  chapters  arc  full  of  sharp-eyed  humor 
and  contrast  brilliantly  with  the  somewhat 
forced  and  gloomy  theme. 

Carl  L.  Anderson 
Dui(e  University 

Rose-Marie’ Tdrngrcn.  Ekpspel.  Hclsing- 
fors.  Sfiderstrom.  1956.  128  pages. 
Rose-Marie  Torngren’s  first  book  consists  of 
four  short  stories,  the  last  of  which,  “Barbita,” 
is  the  longest.  Although  one  sometimes  has 
the  feeling  that  she  uses  the  language  as  a 
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plaything  (not  unlike  some  other  Finno- 
Swedish  authors),  nevertheless  she  imparts  a 
sense  of  intensity  that  will  attract  attention. 
The  last  story  is  a  cautious  analysis  of  a  little 
girl’s  inner  life  and  her  relations  with  the 
world,  a  bit  awkward  at  times  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  genuine  interpretation  of  emotions  and 
aspirations.  El{ospel  is  a  promising  first  book 
with  many  qualities  that  may  produce  better 
work  in  the  future. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Helge  Tornros.  Med  vinden  over  bergen. 
Stockholm.  Tiden.  1956.  161  pages.  11.50 
kr. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  has  the  same 
setting  as  Helge  Tornros’s  first  novel,  Nagon- 
stans  dr  himlen  bid,  a  remote  lumbering  village 
in  Sweden.  Perhaps  the  short  story  is  Tornros’s 
real  field,  for  he  seems  to  be  able  to  tighten  up 
his  plots  and  sharpen  his  character  portrayal  in 
the  shorter  narrative.  He  has  chosen  his  set¬ 
ting  well,  for  he  knows  the  Swedish  back- 
woods  and  can  write  of  its  people  with  con¬ 
viction.  He  has  a  special  ability  to  endow  daily 
occurrences  with  a  bit  of  drama  needed  by  the 
storyteller,  and  the  freshness  and  directness 
of  his  language  is  particularly  well  suited  for 
his  themes  dealing  with  life  among  the 
humble.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Birger  Norman,  Frdnvarons  ring.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Rabcn  &  Sjogren.  1956.  78  pages. 
9.50  kr. 

In  his  third  collection  of  poems  (following 
Sanger  vid  floden  and  Vandringsutstdllning) 
Birger  Norman  has  again  achieved  a  high 
level  of  purity  and  conciseness  of  poetic  idiom. 
Here  we  have  reminiscent  poems,  recalling 
scenes  from  earlier  days  and  presented  with 
photographic  clarity.  Norman  defines  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  in  universally  comprehen¬ 
sible  terms,  and  his  carefully  moulded 
thoughts  are  expressed  with  classic  brevity.  He 
draws  heavily  on  nature  for  his  imagery,  but 
he  is  always  economical  and  restrained.  Nor¬ 
man  is  a  young  poet  who  has  progressed  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  each  of  his  first  three  collections  has 
revealed  progress  toward  maturity. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Solveig  von  Schoultz.  Ndtet.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1956.  69  pages. 
II  kr. 

For  some  two  decades  Solveig  von  Schoultz 


has  been  publishing  a  new  volume  of  lyric 
poetry  every  three  or  four  years.  There  has 
been  little  development,  and  the  themes  of  na¬ 
ture,  love,  and  reflection  have  been  constantly 
repeated;  and  yet  each  new  collection  shows 
consistent  originality  of  imagery  and  a  well 
developed  sense  of  form.  Ndtet  is  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  collections,  but  it  will 
provide  some  new  variations  on  old  themes. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Hans  Ruin.  Det  sjunl^na  hornet.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1956.  274 
pages.  18.50  kr. 

This  collection  of  a  widely  read  essayist’s  best 
work  includes  both  new  pieces  and  older  ones 
now  long  out  of  print,  ^me  of  the  travel  es¬ 
says  (especially  the  one  on  the  Mediterranean) 
and  the  one  on  Charlie  Chaplin  have  a  high 
rank  by  comparison  with  the  best  twentieth 
century  essays  in  any  language.  Ruin  is  ver¬ 
satile  and  clever,  but  at  the  same  time  he  en¬ 
joys  the  gifts  of  insight  and  understanding 
for  those  themes  which  capture  his  fancy.  His 
language  is  urbane  and  polished,  well  worth 
study  by  young  prose  writers. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Kristina  Hasselgren.  Sdndmdlning.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1956.  126  pages.  10.50 
Sw.  kr. 

Kristina  Hasselgren  was  born  in  1920  in 
Stockholm  where  she  also  grew  up.  There  she 
worked  as  fashion  reporter  or  in  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising,  among  other  things.  She  has  tra¬ 
velled  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Here  she  wrote  the  reports  and  sketches 
of  this  first  book.  She  is  a  crisp  reporter  of 
considerable  ability,  quite  promising  as  a 
young  artist.  Her  style  is  cool  and  sophisti¬ 
cated. 

Stefdn  Einarsson 
Johns  Hopl{ins  University 

**  Arnold  Ljungdal.  Oavslutat  portrdtt. 
Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1957.  266  pages. 
17.50  kr. 

Arnold  Ljungdal’s  “unfinished  portrait’’  of 
himself  as  a  young  poet  and  radical  recounts 
the  events  of  his  boyhood  that  led  to  a  full- 
fledged  mystical  experience  at  the  age  of 
eighteen:  “And  suddenly,  without  the  least 
forewarning,  the  marvel  occurred — the  dark¬ 
ness  was  torn  like  a  bandage  from  my  eyes  and 
I  was  cast  straight  into  the  sun.”  This  vision  of 
fire  and  light  convinces  the  somewhat  skepti- 
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cal  young  student  of  left-wing  socialism  of  the 
rightness  of  the  cause,  and  he  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  a  Communist  by  conversion.  "My  god 
— if  I  had  any  at  all — was  a  god  of  revolt  and 
my  faith  .  .  .  was  a  conviction  in  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  here  and  now,  in  cultural 
work  on  earth  and  through  constructive  activ¬ 
ity  for  mankind.” 

This  is  a  book  of  confessions — not,  as  is 
usual  nowadays,  by  a  disillusioned  apostate, 
but,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  by  a  true  l)eliever  in 
the  New  Faith.  If  the  reader  sometimes  won¬ 
ders  if  Ljungdal’s  early  zeal  has  perhaps  slack¬ 
ened,  it  is  only  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  his 
presentation  of  his  early  life  and  not  from  any¬ 
thing  he  himself  says.  He  shows  himself  find¬ 
ing  his  way  from  the  prudent  conservatism  of 
village  life  in  the  provinces  to  the  very  center 
of  left-wing  rebellion  in  Gothenburg  in  1920; 
he  gives  us  a  very  clear  picture  of  middle-class 
life  in  Sweden  during  the  first  two  turbulent 
decades  of  the  century.  But  he  tells  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  reading,  his  fears  and  humiliations,  and 
the  strains  of  divided  feelings  in  his  family  life 
with  such  irony  at  times  that  we  are  as  much 
puzzled  by  the  author’s  painful  debunking 
of  himself  as  a  bookish,  heartless,  self-distrust¬ 
ful  boy  as  we  are  admiring  of  his  willingness 
to  be  self<ritical. 

Ljungdal’s  prose  is  fluent  yet  highly  circum¬ 
stantial,  well-bred,  not  pedantic;  the  impres¬ 
sion,  at  least  at  first,  is  one  of  exactness  and  of 
generous  candor.  But  this  impression  is  ulti¬ 
mately  supplanted  by  a  growing  uneasiness 
that  the  candor  is  deceptive,  and  that  what  is 
told  has  somehow  been  made  too  plausible. 
It  is  as  though  the  frigidity  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  himself  complains  has  kept  him  always  at 
a  distance,  forever  unwilling  to  give  himself 
up  entirely  to  his  readers.  It  keeps  his  book 
from  being  what  it  very  nearly  is:  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  account  of  the  uniting  in  one  man  of 
outright  mysticism  with  the  particularities  of 
modern  radicalism. 

Carl  L.  Anderson 
Dul^e  University 

Uf{rainsf{a  literaturna  hazeta.  Zbirny\, 

1956,  Miinchen.  Ukrainian  Society  for 
Studies  Abroad.  1957.  336  pages. 

The  studies,  stories,  and  poems  included  in 
this  volume  are  of  high  value.  The  studies  of 
Franko  by  Jurij  Lawrynenko  and  Volodymyr 
Doroshenko  are  especially  interesting.  George 
Lucky) ’s  reprinting  of  the  extracts  from  the 
Lyubchenko  papers  on  the  history  of  the  va- 
PLiTE  makes  public  the  Ukrainian  text  of 
unique  documents  on  the  “Literary  Discus¬ 


sion”  in  Ukraine  in  the  1920’s,  an  event  that 
was  really  decisive  for  the  cultural  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  USSR.  We 
could  say  the  same  about  many  of  the  other 
articles,  while  the  stories  and  poems  bring  to¬ 
gether  much  of  the  best  of  the  contemporary 
emigri  authors.  All  in  all,  the  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  recently  pub¬ 
lished. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  George  Tarnawsky.  Zhyttya  v  micti.  New 
York.  Ukrainian  Writers’  Assn.  64  pages. 
This  is  the  poetry  debut  of  a  twenty-one  year 
old  poet  born  in  Ukraine,  but  educated  in  the 
“public  school  of  World  War  Two,”  and  in  an 
American  college.  His  verses,  all  written  in 
vers  libre,  bear  on  themselves  traces  of  the 
poetical  techniques  of  such  poets  as  Pablo  Ne¬ 
ruda  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  Frederico  Garcia 
Lorca.  The  main  subject  of  this  book  is  ac¬ 
tually  not  the  city  life,  as  implied  in  the  title, 
but  the  death  that  precedes  and  follows  that 
life.  It  is  a  very  strange  experience  to  read 
these  passionate  lines,  full  of  anguish,  of  a 
young  man  who  had  just  discovered  death  in 
the  heart  of  life.  But,  with  time,  the  reader 
will  discover  that  it  is  actually  a  very  acute 
feeling  of  life  that  the  poet  is  trying  to  express. 
Such  an  outlook  on  the  world  and  life  is  prob¬ 
ably  subconsciously  hidden  in  the  fate  of  the 
modern  Ukraine  born  in  the  bloody  World 
War  One,  and  in  the  national  revolution  of 
1917,  and  reborn  again  in  World  War  Two. 
This  is  a  perception  of  death  as  a  part  of  life 
itself.  But  the  book  contains  also  another  point 
of  view — death  as  a  constant  decomposing  of 
life  and  as  the  final  existential  choice  of  man’s 
fate.  The  first  attitude  is  much  stronger,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  poetry  full  of  hot  blood  and  the 
confessions  of  a  perturbed  and  thinking  young 
man  who  in  an  original  way  gives  us  a  picture 
of  life  and  death. 

For  the  Ukrainian  in  exile,  this  book  signi¬ 
fies  the  arrival  of  the  long-awaited  new  literary 
generation  which  feels  itself  equally  at  home 
in  Ukrainian  literature  and  in  the  literature 
of  the  West. 

Jurij  Lawrynenko 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

V.  Swoboda.  Slovyanskfi  chastyna  o\s- 
Jordskpho  heptaglota.  Winnipeg.  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Academy  of  Sciences.  1956.  64  pages. 
In  this  book  Swoboda  presents  the  Slavic  part 
of  the  Heptaglot  Lexicon  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1951  by  J.  S.  Simmons  and  B.  O. 
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Unbcgaun.  The  lexicon  compiled  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  consists  of 
seven  languages:  Latin,  Modern  Greek,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Tatar,  Armenian,  Slavic,  and  Roumanian. 
It  was  written  probably  for  use  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  examination  of  the  Slavic  part  of  the 
Heptaglot  Lexicon  made  by  Swoboda  in  his 
foreword  reveals  that  “Slavic”  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  “L^krainian.”  Most  of  the  entries 
of  that  part  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
Ukrainian  language. 

This  first  publication  of  the  Slavic  part  of 
the  Heptaglot  Lexicon  is  of  great  significance. 
It  helps  in  the  study  of  Ukrainian  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  its  position  among  other 
languages  of  that  time.  The  book  is  prefaced 
in  English  by  W.  K.  Matthews  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

Helmut  Bartuschek.  Der  gallische  Hahn: 
Franzosische  Gedichte  von  der  Zeit  der 
Troubadours  bis  in  unsere  Tage.  Berlin. 
Aufbau.  1957.  400  pages.  13.50  dm. 

A  complete  anthology  of  French  verse  with 
the  original  facing  the  author’s  German  trans¬ 
lation  always  deserves  attention.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  additions  to  the  usual  samples  are 
some  fairly  unknown  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  century  poems.  The  author  tried  to 
keep  his  translations  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  originals;  no  wonder  that  he  had  to  twist 
his  German  occasionally  in  order  to  pack 
meaning  and  mood  into  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

No  book  could  appear  in  East  Germany 
without  a  bow  to  Gessler’s  hat,  and  to  blame 
the  author  for  doing  so  would  be  unfair;  he 
works  under  special  conditions.  Strangely 
enough,  he  neglected  Aragon  in  favor  of  some 
younger  men  who  must  have  been  chosen  for 
the  Faith  rather  than  for  their  talent. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

**  Gottfried  Bcnn.  Poemes.  Pierre  Gamier, 
tr.  Paris.  Les  Lettres.  1956.  159  pages. 
495  fr. 

Pierre  Gamier,  editor  and  translator  of  Poisie 
allemande  d’aujourd’hui,  is  well  qualified  to 
present  in  this  bilingual  edition  Benn’s  poems 
and  one  essay  (“Konnen  Dichter  die  Welt  an- 
dern?”)  for  the  first  time  in  a  larger  selection 
to  the  French  reader.  One  wonders,  however, 
whether  readers  who  know  no  German  what¬ 
soever  will  undcrst.ind  why  the  poetry  of  Bcnn 
was  read  so  avidly  by  C'ermans  and  why  it  has 


influenced  the  idiom  of  so  many  young  Ger¬ 
man  poets.  There  arc  few  actual  mistransla¬ 
tions  in  the  book.  There  arc  passages  and  stan¬ 
zas  that  are  rendered  very  competently  (e.g., 
“Lc  Moi  tardif,”  II,  3  and  4).  The  bulk  of  the 
volume  consists,  however,  of  merely  correctly 
translated  poetry.  The  specific  Bcnn  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  not  explored,  much  less  rc<rcatcd,  the 
tone  of  Benn’s  evocative,  conjuring,  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  solemn  poems  is  too  often  missed.  A 
poem  such  as  “Dir  auch  .  .  .”  is  not  rendered 
at  all.  The  rhyme  in  this  poem  can  not  be 
dropped  because — even  if  absolute  linguistic 
accuracy  were  the  sole  goal  of  the  translator — 
the  accuracy  here,  and  not  only  here  but  in 
practically  all  of  Benn’s  rhymed  poems,  lies  in 
the  rhyme  and  rhythm  as  well  as  in  the  words. 
Thus,  the  City-Lyril^^  is  rendered  more  suc¬ 
cessfully,  although  frequently  with  too  se¬ 
rious  and  somber  a  touch. 

A  worthwhile  and  partially  almost  success¬ 
ful  effort,  Garnier’s  translations  will  make 
French  readers  miss  most  of  the  enchantment 
and  intellectual  intoxication  in  Benn;  German 
readers,  seeing  the  poems  side  by  side,  will 
realize  the  complexity  of  his  verse  and  will 
appreciate  that  frequently  it  is  not  the  line, 
not  the  stanza — sometimes  not  even  the  poem 
— but  the  entire  work  which  will  yield  the 
meaning  of  a  single  poem. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Emily  Dickinson.  Poesie.  Guido  Errante, 
tr.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1956.  621  pages. 
2,000  1. 

In  this  handsome  volume,  Guido  Errante  has 
given  us  four  hundred  and  thirty  poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson  (English  text  and  Italian 
version).  Up  to  now,  only  a  few  poems  by  her 
had  been  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  first  time  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  poet  is  presented  in  a  thorough  and  de¬ 
tailed  manner  in  a  Romance  translation.  In  a 
long  and  learned  preface,  Errante  tells  us 
about  the  life  of  Emily  Dickinson,  and  gives 
us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  poet’s  rich  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  discusses  the  allegations  made  by 
Rebecca  Patterson  and  does  not  find  them 
convincing.  For,  what  stands  out  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  is  the  exquisite  sensibility  as 
well  as  the  sadness  of  a  lonely  being  who 
writes  about  death,  immortality,  the  soul, 
nature,  her  own  house. 

All  these  little  poems  are  melancholy  and 
sorrowful.  We  read  them  again  and  again  and 
are  moved  by  the  longing  they  express  for 
death,  by  the  description  of  autumn  scenes, 
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by  the  pleasure  which  one  experiences  in 
watching  life  around  one.  Errante’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  only  faithful  but  sensitive  and 
comprehending.  We  thank  him  for  revealing 
to  the  Italian  and  French  public  a  poet  who 
has  unjustly  been  neglected  and  who  has  been 
scarcely  known  in  Europje  up  to  now. 

Marcel  Franfon 
Harvard  University 


**  Walter  Schwagenscheidt.  Ein  Mensch 
wandert  durch  die  Stadt.  Bad  Godesberg. 
Muller-Wellborn,  1957.  119  pages,  ill, 
19.80  dm. 

Increasing  motorization  in  Germany  as  else¬ 
where  has  made  even  residential  streets  in 
cities  noisy,  unhealthy,  and  dangerous.  We 
can  not  all  live  in  the  country;  urban  commu¬ 
nity  existence  is  essential  to  most  of  us.  How 
to  reconcile  city  living  with  city  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  .? 

Walter  Schwagenscheidt.  a  practicing  archi¬ 
tect  and  former  teacher  of  architecture  and 
planning,  proposed  a  sensible  solution:  that 
houses  present  blank  walls  to  the  heavily 
traveled  streets  and  face  onto  quiet  landscaped 
courtyards  with  gardens  and  playgrounds. 
Within  these  blocks  of  a  hundred  or  more  one- 
or  two-story  houses  there  would  be  paths, 
shopping  malls,  and  even  parks;  all  traffic 
would  be  kept  on  the  peripheral  streets. 

This  suggestion  of  urban  neighborhoods 
composed  of  family-sized  dwellings  with  ad¬ 
joining  private  yards  and  nearby  recreation 
and  shopping  areas,  insulated  from  motorized 
traffic,  is  in  keeping  with  the  theories  of  such 
modern  German  architects  as  Scharoun,  Sieg- 
mann,  and  Rainer;  it  represents  a  healthy  re¬ 
action  against  the  giant  isolated  apartment 
house,  though  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
stroyed  centers  of  most  German  cities  have 
already  been  reconstructed  along  less  intelli¬ 
gent  lines.  Schwagenscheidt’s  book,  amply 
illustrated  with  a  brief  text  in  German,  French, 
and  English,  is  an  intentionally  simplified 
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presentation.  The  book  is  attractive  to  look  at, 
but  is  scarcely  a  serious  contribution  to  plan¬ 
ning;  the  modern  city  is  much  more  than 
through-streets  and  residential  quarters;  its 
problems  are  far  more  complex  than  here  sug¬ 
gested. 

John  B.  Jackson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Guido  Piovene,  Italia.  Roma.  Bestetti. 

1956.  48  pages  -|-  112  plates.  3,000  1. 

Text  and  photographs  combine  to  depict  Italy. 
It  must  have  been  difficult  to  select,  from  the 
plethora  of  possible  photographs  of  interest, 
those  which  would  show  the  varied  aspects  of 
the  country:  landscape,  cities,  rural  localities, 
architecture,  historic  monuments,  archeologi¬ 
cal  sites,  modern  industrial  developments,  etc. 
It  would  take  several  volumes  to  treat  all 
phases  adequately.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
viewer  recalls  many  scenes,  structures,  and  ob¬ 
jects  which  he  would  like  to  see  included.  But 
the  sampling  is  enjoyable  and  throws  light  in 
numerous  less  well  known  corners. 

The  text,  by  a  prominent  journalist,  essayist, 
and  critic,  emphasizes  aesthetic  aspects,  and  he 
considers  drama  a  part  of  the  Italians’  daily 
living.  Piovene  stresses  their  strong,  but  re¬ 
cent,  national  unity;  however,  his  sharp  analy¬ 
ses  of  regional  characteristics  reveal  individual 
traits.  Although  the  central  and  northern  por¬ 
tions  are  discussed  by  provinces,  the  south  is 
treated  as  a  unit.  Here  the  tactful  phrases  “as¬ 
tuteness  in  daily  life”  and  “inclination  toward 
the  contemplative”  might  be  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  little  euphemistic.  Piovene  takes  pride 
in  the  industrial  development  and  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  the  Italians  have  waged  against  a  naturally 
rocky  soil  to  make  their  “old  country”  and 
“new  state”  agriculturally  productive.  We 
would  agree  that  most  of  us  foreign  visitors 
sink  some  of  our  roots  into  this  charming 
treasure-house  of  art  and  natural  beauty, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  pull  us  back  again. 

B.  G.  D. 
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Afrique.  XXXII :264. — A.  Ducas  on  Edith  Stein; 
Pearl  Buck,  et  la  Chine,  Djatnila  Dcbwhe;  Louis  Le 
Sidancr  on  Jean  Camp;  La  mort  des  cafes  litt^aires, 
Jacques  dc  Brusscy-Malville. 

Allemagne.  IX:50-5I. — Jean  Schlumbcrger  in  me- 
moriam  Wilhelm  Hausenstein. 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  Nos.  84,  85,  86. — La  Jus¬ 
tice  au  theatre,  Rene  Floriot;  Pierre  Petit  on  Verdi. — 
Le  journal  d'Anne  Frank,  Francis  Ambricre;  L’opera 
italien  au  temps  de  Stendhal,  Jean  Mistier. — Que 
det'ient  I'homme  devant  la  machine,  Emile  Roche; 
Flaubert  tel  qu'il  Jut,  Heru’i  Guillemin. 

le  bayou.  No.  71. — Itin^aire  de  Jean  de  Boschhe, 
Andre  Lebois;  Le  testament  spirit uel  de  Jean  de 
Boschhe,  Christiane  Burucoa;  Geo  Ubbrecht,  poete 
cosmique  de  I’infini,  Joseph  Delmelle. 

Bulletin  de  I’ Academic  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Ut- 
thature  Franfaises.  XXXV :2. — "La  Jeune  France"  et 
"La  Jeune  Belgique,"  Joseph  Hanse;  Second  mhier, 
Marcel  Thiry;  Un  texte  inedit  de  Paul  Valhy: 
"Agathe,"  E.  Noulct. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XIX:  191,  192. — Situation 
de  Jules  Renard,  Leon  Guichard. — Albert  Camus  ou 
Les  raisons  du  coeur,  Albert  Loranquin. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  46. — Ryneri- 
ana. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLIV:342. — Special  section,  Poetes 
armentens  modernes,  presented  and  translated  by  Luc- 
Andre  Marcel;  Sur  quelques  thbmes  erotiques  et 
mystiques  de  la  "Gita-Govinda,"  Marguerite  Your- 
cenar;  Klaus  Markus  Michel  on  Robert  Musil’s  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften;  Leon -Gabriel  Gros  on 
Trois  poetes  (.Alain  Bosquet,  Charles  Le  Quintrec, 
Robert  Sabatier);  Jean  Tortcl  on  Bernard  Dort’s 
Corneille. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXV:5,  6. — Special 
issue  on  Le  Canada  Jran^ais  entre  le  passe  et  Vavenir. 
— Special  issue.  Pour  une  communaute  franco-afri- 
caine. 

Critique.  Nos.  123-124,  125,  126. — Georges  Ba- 
taille  on  Maurice  Blanchot’s  Le  dernier  homme;  Rene 
Menard  on  verse  by  Rene  Char  and  Saint-John  Perse; 
Sur  I'actualite  pohique,  Gaetan  Picon;  Maurice  Nadeau 
on  new  novels  by  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Nathalie  Sar- 
raute,  Jean  Lagrolet;  Herv6  Rousseau  on  the  work  of 
Georges  Dumezil. — Robert  Brcchon  on  Henri  Mi- 
chaux;  Jean  A.  Mazoyer  on  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade; 
Trois  conteurs  italiens  (Carlo  Cassola,  Giorgio  Bas- 
sani,  Italo  Calvino),  Lia  Wainstein;  Mhaventures  de 
Part  abstrait,  Hubert  Juin;  Henri  Niel  on  Ludwig 
Binswanger;  Sumer  et  la  naissance  des  civilisations, 
Madeleine  V.-David. — Confirmation  de  Thomas  Mann 
(I),  Louis  Leibrich;  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux  on  Claude 
Roy;  La  Utterature  et  le  theme  de  la  mort  chez  Kafka 
et  L^eiris,  Charles  Juliet;  Le  cinema,  une  machine  d 
faire  et  d  detruire  les  mythes,  Jean-Jacques  Kim;  Pas¬ 
cal  et  la  critique  contemporaine,  Ferdinand  Alquic. 

Defense  de  I’Homme.  Nos.  107,  108,  109. — L’aven- 
ture  de  Tart  abstrait,  Gaston  Lacarce;  Francb-B. 


Conem  on  Eugene  Le  Roy. — L’art  abstrait  n’est  pas 
un  gag,  Gaston  Lacarce;  L'art  et  la  philosophie  de 
Henri  Heine,  H.  Herscovici. — L’art  abstrait  en  ma- 
nihe  de  conclusion,  Gaston  Lacarce. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  1957:Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. — Le  vrai 
Don  Juan,  Charles  Chesnelong. — Political  articles. — 
De  Mme  Zoi  Oldenbourg  d  Mile  Franfoise  Sagan, 
Gonzague  True. 

Entretiens  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts.  No.  10 — Jean 
Vagne  in  memoriam  Albert  Beguin;  Reverie  sur  "Les 
fleurs  du  mol,”  .Andre  Lebois. 

Esprit.  XXV:10,  11,  12. — Pascal  et  I'homme  mo- 
derne,  Simone  Fraisse. — "Esprit,"  nouvelle  serie,  Jean- 
Marie  Domenach;  Mounier  et  notre  genhation,  Jean 
Conilh. — Special  issue.  La  France  des  Franfais. 

Etudes.  XC:10,  11,  12. — Emile  Rideau  on  Bergson. 
— Sur  les  traces  du  Petit  Poucet  dans  la  foret  des  folk¬ 
lores,  A.  Piettre;  Aperfu  sur  Georges  Migot,  Henri  de 
Carsalade  du  Pont. — Le  masque  d’or  de  Saint-John 
Perse,  Andre  Blanchet;  Une  enquete  sur  la  chanson, 
Louis  Barjon;  Henri  Agel  on  Federico  Fellini. 

Les  Etudes  Amhicaines.  No.  60. — On  Lex  Etats- 
Unis  et  la  Chine  communiste. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XXV:3. — Recherche  sur  un 
thime  aristophanien  et  ses  sources  religieuses:  les  voy¬ 
ages  dans  Tautre  monde,  Jacqueline  Duchemin;  Sal- 
luste,  "Oratio  Lepidi  consulis,"  et  la  "11^  Olynthi- 
enne,”  D.  Guilbert,  O.S.B.;  Horace,  "Odes,"  I,  4:  "Le 
printemps,"  Marcel  Delaunois;  Quelques  variantes  de 
Baudelaire,  J.  Doucet,  S.J. 

Lex  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XII  :3. — Papers  read  on 
the  9th  Congress  of  the  Socict^s  de  Philosophie  et  de 
Langue  Fran^aise  on  the  general  topic  L’homme  et 
ses  oeutres. 

Etudes  Soviitiques.  Nos.  115,  116,  117. — Supple¬ 
ment  Pour  une  liaison  etroite  de  la  litthature  et  de 
Tart  avec  la  vie  du  peuple,  N.  Khrouchtchev. — Special 
issue  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Of 
special  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  S.  Assenine  on  forty 
years  of  Soviet  literature. — Les  arts  plastiques  de  la 
Rh’olution  d  nos  jours,  N.  Sokolova. 

Europe.  XX.XV:141,  142-143.— Special  section  on 
Elie  Faure,  by  Pierre  Abraham,  et  al.;  Sur  la  Utterature 
yiddisch,  Charles  Dobzynski;  Un  ancetre  du  docteur 
Knock,  Rene  Maublanc;  letters  by  Jean-Richard  Bloch, 
1914-1918;  Andre  Glaude  on  Franz  Hellens  at  seven¬ 
ty-five. — Special  issue,  1917-1957:  Utteratures  so- 
vietiques,  featuring  an  Introduction  (Le  tournant  des 
rives)  by  Aragon,  excerpts  from  works  of  Soviet 
writers,  and  the  following  articles:  Riflexions  sur  la 
Utterature  sovietique,  Claude  Frioux;  Nicolas  Ostrov¬ 
ski,  .Anna  Karavaieva;  Le  theatre  de  Vichnevski,  Ga¬ 
briel  Arout;  Pour  donner  une  idee  du  theatre  de  Maia- 
kovski,  Elsa  Triolet.  Also:  Le  roman  d' Aragon,  Pierre 
de  Lescure. 

France-Asie.  XII:134,  135-136. — Arthur  Rimbaud, 
soldat  et  deserteur  de  TArmie  Royale  Indo-Nier- 
landaise,  J.  J.  M.  Van  Dam. — Presentation  de  "K’iu 
Yuan,"  Liang  Pai-Tchin;  Douze  sihles  de  Utterature 
japonaise,  Mary  Burnet. 
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France-Europe.  Special  number,  1957:4.  —  On 
Switzerland. — Articles  on  European  federalization. 

Guilde  du  Uvre.  XXII:10,  11,  12. — L.  B.  Quapols 
on  Graham  Greene;  Manuel  Redessan  on  Maupassant; 
Jean  Giono  on  Melville;  L'inoubliahle  Ronsard,  Hubert 
Juin. — Vincent  Cx>urbessac  on  Rimbaud. — Elisabeth 
Porquerol  on  Hugo’s  Les  miserables;  La  carribre 
poetique  de  Rimbaud,  Marcel  Raymond;  Vincent  Cour- 
bessac  on  Hawthorne’s  The  Scarlet  Letter;  Manuel  Re¬ 
dessan  on  Carson  McCullers. 

Le  Journal  des  Pontes.  XXVII  :7,  8,  9. — Albert  Ay- 
guesparse  on  Alain  Bosquet;  Pierre-Louis  Flouquet  in 
memoriam  Marie-Marguerite  Flouquet;  Marcel  Leconte 
on  Valery  Larbaud;  Ovide  a  Tomi,  Nicolae  Lasco. — 
Marcel  Lecomte  on  Francis  Ponge;  Louis  Bayle  on 
Sully- Andre  Peyre;  La  poesie  norvegienne  d’au- 
jourd’hui,  Rolf  N.  Nettum;  Paul  Dewalhens  on  Pierre 
Albert-Birot. — Jacques  Buge  on  O.  V.  de  Lubisz  Mi¬ 
losz;  Norbert  Randriamahandry  on  Jean-Joseph  Ra- 
bearivelo;  Jean  Sticnon  du  Pre  on  'Thomas  Merton; 
Du  graal  jlamand  au  graal  pyreneen,  E.  de  Gcgenbach. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  LI:5,  6. — Jac:ques  Martin’s 
address  in  favor  of  modern  languages. — Formation 
theorique  et  formation  pratique  des  professeurs  de 
langues  vivantes,  Marg.-L.  Rocher. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  517,  518,  519. — Gaston  Pi¬ 
card  on  Andre  Chevrillon;  Jean  Bergeaud  on  Sacha 
Guitry;  Maurice  Vaussard  on  Malaparte. — La  littera- 
ture  autrichienne  contemporaine,  Caar  Santelli. — Les 
journaux  intimes  en  litterature,  Henri  Perruchot;  La 
musique  ammcaine  contemporaine,  Daniel  Devoto. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  V:53,  54,  55. — Andre  Coyne, 
Sebastian  Salazar  Bondy  on  C«ar  Vallejo;  Jean  Du- 
vignaud  on  Hermann  Broch’s  Die  Schlafwandler; 
L'homme  encombre  d’Eugine  Ionesco,  Jean  Selz. — 
Oedipe,  Orphee  et  Narcisse,  Claude  Vigee;  Souvenirs 
sur  Malcolm  Lowry,  Clarisse  Francillon;  Les  palettes 
de  Paul  Valhy,  Octave  Nadal ;  Jean  Cayrol  et  le  tresor, 
Bernard  Pingaud. — Les  jeux  de  mots  dans  t’oeuirre  de 
Jules  Verne,  Marcel  More;  Jean  Selz  on  Kafka;  Mau¬ 
rice  Faure  on  Pierre  Boulez;  Le  roman  anglais  aux 
mains  des  "jeunes  gens  furieux,"  Anne  Laurens. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  XI :4. — Comment  vit  un  ro¬ 
mance,  J.  Horrent;  Sainte  Therise  et  Saint  Franfois  de 
Sales  (l),  A.  Vermeylen;  La  collaboration  de  Paul 
Bourget  au  “ Parlement”  et  au  "Journal  des  Debats," 
1880-86,  I.  D.  McFarlane. 

Le  Uvre  et  I’Estampe.  No.  12. — “Revue  trimes- 
trielle  de  la  Soci^tc  des  Bibliophiles  et  Iconophiles  de 
Belgique.” 

Uvres  de  France.  \1II:8. — Henry  de  Montherlant, 
Bernard  de  Fallois  on  Marcel  Jouhandeau. 

Marginales.  XII:  55-56. — Une  certaine  jeunesse  (on 
Fran^oise  Sagan),  Beatrix  Beck;  Cosmologie  de  Louis 
Guillaume,  Albert  Loranquin;  Fernand  Lemoine  on 
Drieu  La  Rochelle. 

Marsyas.  XXXVII  :341,  342.— Banhclemy-A.  Tala- 
doire  presents  the  anthology  Poubto  Prouvenfau  de 
vieu;  Sully-Andre  Peyre  comments  on  same;  Re¬ 
flexions  sur  Peguy,  Henri  Villemot. — Deux  epopees  de 
la  redemption:  L'influence  de  la  "Divine  Epopee" 
d’ Alexandre  Soumet  sur  la  "Fin  de  Satan"  de  Victor 
Hugo,  Charles  Baudouin;  Sully-Andr^  Peyre  on  Al¬ 
phonse  V.  Roche’s  Provencal  Regionalism. 


Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1130,  1131,  1132. — Les 
"larmes  de  I’esprit"  dans  "La  Jeune  Parque,"  Octave 
Nadal;  Paul- Jean  Toulet  et  Francis  Jammes,  Henri 
Martineau;  Vraies  et  fausses  enigmes,  Dina  Dreyfus; 
Un  aspect  de  la  sensibilite  de  Fromentin  dans  "Domi¬ 
nique,"  Yves  Le  Hir;  J.-F.  Angelloz  on  Alfred  Doblin’s 
Hamlet  oder  die  Lange  Nacht  nimmt  ein  Ende. — 
Le  sens  des  "Plaideurs,”  Rene  Jasinski;  Introduction 
aux  120  Journees  de  Sodom,  Gilbert  Lely. — Max  Jacob 
et  Picasso,  L.  C.  Breunig;  Haines  et  chimeres  du  due  de 
Saint-Simon,  Robert  Barroux. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  V:58,  59. — 
Vers  un  romantisme  revoliitionnaire,  Henri  Lefebvre; 
La  femme  de  Gogol,  Tommaso  Landolfi;  Maurice 
Blanchot  on  Mallarmc  (I);  Philipp>e  Jaccottet  on  Ar¬ 
men  Lubin;  Les  contradictions  de  Gorhi,  Dominique 
Fernandez. — Philippe  Jaccottet  on  Robert  Musil;  Blan¬ 
chot  concl.;  La  poesie  d’Andri  du  Bouchet,  Philippe 
Jaccottet. 

L’ Orientation  Utteraire.  VI:39,  40,  41. — ^Prose,  verse, 
reviews,  notes. 

La  Parisienne.  Nos.  47,  48. — Mort  du  cosmopoli- 
tisme,  Georges  Ketman;  Ruses  et  masques  du  sno- 
bisme,  Jean  d’Ormesson;  Proust  anti-snob,  Jean-Fran- 
5oi$  Revel;  Du  snobisme  en  amour  et  en  litthature, 
Helene  Tournaire. — Driss  Chraibi,  et  al,  on  Albert 
Camus  as  Nobel  Prize  winner;  "La  fortuna  del  Man- 
zoni,"  Jean-Fran^ois  Revel;  Max-Pol  Fouchet  on  Mal¬ 
colm  Lowry;  Rene  Wintzen  in  memoriam  .Mfred  Dob- 
lin. 

La  Pensee.  Nos.  75,  76. — Objections  h  une  theorie 
subjectiviste  du  genie  (1),  Georges  Cogniot;  La»  philo- 
sophie  de  I'histoire  d’ Arnold  Toynbee,  E.  A.  Konnin- 
sky;  Renaud  de  Jouvenel  on  novels  by  Laxness  and 
Inanowsky. — Marcel  Cachin,  Ilya  Ehrenburg  on  Louis 
Aragon  at  sixty. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  50-51. — Le  furoncle 
marxiste.  Les  marxomanes  (cont.  from  No.  47),  Jean 
Nadal;  Jacques  Vier  on  Bossuet. 

Pensee  et  Action.  1957:7-8. — Issue  devoted  to 
Manuel  Devaldn,  1875-1956. 

Pensee  Franfaise.  XVI:11,  12. — Special  section, 
Echanges  culturels  franco-americains,  with  topical  con¬ 
tributions  by  Robert  Aron,  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  Mary 
McCarty,  Edouard  Roditi,  Leo  Joannon,  Robert  Davril, 
Louise-Amclie  Gayraud.  Also:  Situation  de  la  poesie 
franfaise  en  1957,  Rene  Tavernier. — Introduction  a 
Part  abstrait,  Michel  Ragon;  Custine  et  la  Russie,  Louis 
Tissot;  L’angoisse  (in  writing,  movies,  etc.),  J.-C. 
Carriire;  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  ou  le  nouveau  realisme, 
Christian  Chery;  Balzac  anecdotique,  Henri  Perruchot; 
La  naissance  de  Mireille,  J.-C.  Jaubert. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  41. — Eloge  de  V archi¬ 
tecture,  Charles  Girou  de  Buzareingues. 

Preuves.  Nos.  80,  81,  82. — Two  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  by  Saint-Exupery;  La  condition  sociale  de 
I’artiste,  Jean  Grenier;  Jeunes  intellectuels  sovietiques, 
Kathryn  Feuer;  Rene  Tavernier  on  Alain  Bosquet. — 
Ce  qu'etait  "Po  Prostu,"  K.-A.  Jelenski. — Pour  com- 
prende  Calvino,  Francois  Bondy,  K.-A.  Jelenski;  Pio 
Baroja,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Formes  sociales  et 
creation  artistique,  Gactan  Picon;  anon,  in  memoriam 
Gaetano  Salvemini;  Camus  en  etat  de  siege,  Jacques 
Carat;  Autour  d'une  Encyclopedie  (de  la  Pleiade), 
Septimus. 
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Relations.  Nos.  202,  203,  204. — Luigi  d'.^pollonia, 
S.J.  in  memoriam  Msgr.  Ronald  Knox. — L'exemple 
amencain  en  pedagogie,  Jean  Genest,  S.|. — Nos  colle¬ 
ges  classiques  et  le  prohieme  de  la  specialisation,  Jean 
Genest,  S.J. 

Revue  d'Esthettque.  X:l. — L'esthetique  tcheque  ron- 
temporaine,  Mirko  Novak;  L’expression  de  I’espace 
dans  les  fresques  romanes  en  France,  Lilianc  Guerry: 
Vn  art  temoin  de  la  science:  la  peinture  moderne  en 
France,  Francisca  Nieva;  Les  "ordres  artistiques”  du 
langage  franfais,  Jacques-G.  Krafft;  Meditations  va- 
leryennes,  Eugene  Gerlotei;  Vers  le  theatre  ahsolu,  Guy 
Ferchault. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XX;205,  206,  207. — L’Egypte, 
Nerval  et  le  daguerreotype ,  Louis-A.  Christophe;  Re- 
jlexions  sur  la  poesie  franfoise,  Stavros  Caracassis. — 
Commemoration  de  Hafez  Ibrahim,  Alexandre  Papa- 
doptoulo;  Souvenirs  intimes  sur  Hafez  Ibrahim,  Abdel 
Rahman  Sidky. — Textes  arabes  anciens  edites  en 
Egypte  en  1955-1956  (cont.),  G.  C.  Anawati. 

La  Revue  Franfoise.  Nos.  93,  94,  95. — Victor  Hugo 
et  les  lies  anglo-normandes,  Jean  Sergent;  Peintres  al- 
geriens,  Anne  Luce-Leonard;  Souvenir  de  Sacha 
(Guitry),  Roger  Gaillard;  special  section,  Guadeloupe. 
— Aix,  la  musicienne  amoureuse  de  Mozart,  Yves  FIo- 
renne;  Gloire  et  risque  des  poites,  Henri  Clouard;  spe¬ 
cial  section,  Martinique. — Proces  du  roman  policier, 
Pierre  Nord;  sptecial  sections,  Togo  and  Guyane. 

La  Revue  Liberale.  No.  20. — Le  declin  de  I'Occideni 
est-il  une  fatalite?  Charles  L.  Mayer. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  X1II:8— 9,  10,  11. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  Le  socialisme  beige;  Newman  et  I'intelligence 
chretienne,  Andre  Molitor. — Crise  du  langage  et  lan¬ 
gage  de  I'Eglise,  Jean  Delfosse;  Franz  Weyergans  on 
Guy  Le  Clec’h’s  novel  Tout  homme  a  sa  chance. — 
Franz  Weyergans  on  Kathryn  Hulme’s  Au  risque  de 
se  perdre. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I’Etranger. 
LXXX11:3. — Articles  on  Grece  et  Inde,  by  G.  S.  Kirk, 
et  al. 

Syntheses.  XII:137,  138. — Special  section  on  Poland. 
Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  La  philosophie 
dans  la  Pologne  contemporaine,  Tadeusz  Kotarbinski; 
Problbmes  de  Teducation  contemporaine,  Bogdan  Su- 
chodolski;  La  litterature  se  cherche  elle-meme,  Jan 
Blonski;  Les  problbmes  de  Part,  Julian  Przybos.  Also, 
George  Magliore  on  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
(cont.);  Le  tournant  dans  la  vie  de  Stephane  Mallarme, 
Daniel  A.  de  Graaf. — Ouspens^,  Gurdjieff  et  let 
"Fragments  <t'un  enseignement  inconnu,"  Boris  Moura- 
vieff;  John  L.  Brown  on  bilingualism;  Espagne,  terre 
d’election  du  Pirandellisme,  Jacqueline  van  Praag- 
Chantraine;  Magliore  cont. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  118,  119,  120. — Daniel  Ha- 
Icvy  on  Andre  Thcrive’s  Clotilde  de  Vaux;  Carlo 
Coccioli  in  memoriam  Curzio  Malaparte;  Lmn  Riegel 
in  memoriam  Joyce  Cary;  A  propos  des  carnets  de  Mon¬ 
therlant,  Pol  Vandromme;  Christian  Murciaux  on  Ma¬ 
dame  Simone;  Sociologie  du  roman,  Andre  Thcrive. — 
Special  section,  Don  fuan:  theme  de  Part  universel, 
Henry  de  Montherlant,  et  al. — Special  issue,  Le  signe 
de  la  Croix,  Alphonse  Dupront,  et  al. 

Temoins.  V':18— 19. — Dnlas  deux  fois  temoin,  S.; 
Pour  Dostoievsbi,  Albe.'t  Camus;  Jean  Jacques  Morvan 
on  Leopold  SAlar  Senghor. 


Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  66,  67,  68. — Le  probleme  des 
neologismes  (1),  Aurelien  Sauvageot;  Voltaire  poete, 
Jean  Tournemille;  Maurice  Rat  on  Rollin',  Diminutifs 
amicaux  dans  la  poesie  de  la  Renaissance,  Fernand 
Baldensperger. — Les  procedes  expressifs  du  franfais 
contemporain,  anon.;  J.  Dntain  on  Georges  Duhamel; 
Maurice  Rat  on  Marivaux;  Les  chemins  tde  la  beaute, 
F.  de  Grand’Combe;  L'hmtage  de  Villon,  P.  Genolhae; 
Acrobaties  poetiques,  R.  Monnot. — L<j  Boheme  et  let 
Bohemient,  Ethnonymus;p«e/^««  archaismes  dans  le 
parler  populaire  des  Canadiens  franfais,  Rene  de  Chan- 
tal;  L’abbe  Blanches,  Maurice  Rat. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  XCV11:432,  433,  434.— Theo¬ 
logical  (Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Al(zente.  IV:5,  6. — Christopher  Middleton  on  the 
novels  of  Samuel  Beckett;  Manuel  van  Loggem  on 
American  science  fiction;  Annelottc  Piper  on  mtxlern 
trends  in  Japanese  poetry;  Karl  Krolow  on  Eugen 
Gottlob  Winkler. — Europaischer  Pluralismus,  Gert  Ka- 
low,  Erich  Brock,  Ferdinand  Lion. 

Antares.  V:6,  7. — Der  Beitrag  der  Frau  in  der  fran- 
zosischen  Literatur  ( 1),  Clara  Malraux;  anon,  on  Paule 
Regnier. — Die  Urtpriinge  des  Exotismus  in  der  fran- 
zosischen  Literatur,  Georges  Vally;  Das  Wiener  Aristo- 
braten-Franzosisch  in  Hofmannsthals  “Der  Schwie- 
rige,"  Richard  Thieberger;  Der  existentielle  Spiritualis- 
mut  von  Rene  Le  Senne,  Hermann  Riefstahl;  Clara 
Malraux  concl.;  Jean-Claude  Ibert  on  Beaumarchais, 
J.  K.  Huysmans,  Guy  de  Maupassant;  Die  franzotitche 
Literatur  Haitis,  Ernst  Joseph  Gorlich;  Zu  einem  Film 
iiher  Darius  Milhaud,  K.  H.  Ruppel. 

Atlantis.  XXIXtlO,  11,  12. — Excellent  photos  of 
Paris — Ttchechow,  Elly  Rychner. — Specal  section  on 
Istanbul. 

Aufbau.  XIII :9. — Konstantin  Fedin,  Gustav  Schro¬ 
der  on  Leonhard  Frank;  symposium  Sozialistische 
Kunst—Sozialistischer  Realismus  cont.;  report  on  the 
present  situation  of  Soviet  literature  by  the  secretariat 
of  the  20th  meeting  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 

Die  Barite.  1957:3,  4. — “Ein  illustriertes  Biicher- 
magazin”  issued  by  the  German  Buchhandler-Ve- 
reinigung. 

Begegnung.  XII:18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.— Georg 
Hermanowski  on  Johan  Daisne. — Otto  Forst  de  Bat¬ 
taglia  on  Die  Grossen  Deutschen. — Georg  Hermanow¬ 
ski  on  Heinrich  Boll  at  forty;  Kurt  Behrsing  on  Sigrid 
Undset  (1). — Gunther  Busch  on  French  Negro  verse; 
Behrsing  concl. — Kafha  im  Kreuzverhor,  Giinthcr 
Busch;  Alexander  Baldus  on  Olav  Duun. — Die  Friih- 
verstorbenen,  Hans  Stieber. — Sprache  und  Getell- 
schaft,  Gunther  Busch;  W.  Pfeiffer-Belli  on  Eichen- 
dorff;  Das  Neue  in  der  englitchen  Literatur  unterer 
Zeit,  Kurt  Behrsing. 

Bertelsmann  DREl.  1957:10,  11,  12. — Illustrated 
magazine  in  three  parts:  Untere  lllustrierte,  Unter- 
haltung  und  Wissen,  Gliicblich  leben. 

Bodentee-Zeitschrift.  VI  :6. — Klare  Buchmann  on 
Hans  Leip. 

Buch  in  der  Zeit.  11:4. — Karl-August  Gotz,  Edwin 
Maria  Landau  on  Paul  Claudel;  Karl-August  Gotz  on 
Franfois  Mauriac;  Fnedhelm  Kemp  on  Pierre  Jean 
jouve. 
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Biichere!  und  Bildung.  IX;  10,  11. — Die  italienische 
Uteratur  der  letzten  beiden  Jahrxehnte,  Alba  Cori. — 
Articles  pertaining  to  library  problems. 

Bucherschiff.  VII:9-9a,  10,  11-1  la. — Anon,  on 
Thornton  Wilder;  anon,  on  Franz  Nabl;  anon,  on 
Leonhard  Frank  at  seventy-five;  anon,  on  Werner  Ber- 
gengruen  at  sixty-five. — Der  andere  Jean  Giono,  anon.; 
anon,  on  William  Faulkner. — Anon,  in  memoriam 
Niko  Kazantzakis;  anon,  on  Albert  Camus. 

colloquium.  XI:10,  11,  12. — “Fine  deutsche  Stu- 
dentenzeitschrift.” 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1957:4. 
— “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXX1II:9,  10,  11. — Susanne 
Leonhard  on  August  Comte;  Friedrich  Seebass  on 
Friedrich  Theodor  Vischer;  Harry  Pross  on  writer- 
publisher  V.  O.  Stomps;  Die  deutsche  Uteratur  in  der 
Etappe,  Helmut  M.  Braem. — Jugend  ohne  Klassil(, 
Otto  Heuschele;  Thomas  O.  Brandt  on  German  post¬ 
war  verse;  Peter  Heller  on  German  postwar  prose; 
Heinrich  Mann — der  letzte  lacohiner,  Harry  Pross; 
Moritz  Lederer  on  Max  Reinhardt;  Erinnerungen  an 
Max  Reinhardt  und  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Else  Eckers- 
berg. — Macht  und  Recht  in  den  Dramen  Fritz  Hoch- 
wdlders,  Richard  Thieberger;  Ernst  Alker  on  Gottfried 
Kolwel;  Moritz  Lederer  on  Edmund  Reinhardt;  Die 
Enthumanisierung  des  Mythos.  Die  Orestie  heute, 
Oskar  Seidlin. 

Dokumente.  XIII :5. — Gabriel  Marcels  christliche  So- 
kratih.,  Xavier  Tilliette;  Polnische  Lyril(  der  Gegen- 
wart,  Oskar  Jan  Tauschinski. 

domino.  Nos.  17,  18. — “Eine  Biicherzeitung.” 

Erlesenes.  1957:Sept. — “Die  Zeitschrift  mit  welt- 
weitem  Horizont.” 

Evangelischer  Uteraturbeobachter.  1957:  Sept.,  Dez. 
— Anon,  on  Heimito  von  Doderer. — Das  Gesprdch 
zwischen  Philosophie  und  Theologie,  H.-H.  Schrey. 

Forum.  IV:45,  46,  47. — Benedikt  Kautsky  on  Milo- 
van  Djilas’s  The  New  Class;  Friedrich  Abendroth  on 
the  “case”  of  Alfred  Kantorowicz;  Hofmannsthals 
Vorspiel  zu  Brecht,  Heinz  Politzer;  Das  ideologische 
Geriist,  Arthur  Koestler;  f.t.  in  memoriam  Leo  Perutz. 
— Morgan  Phillips  on  Milojan  Djilas;  Dramatische 
Werkstdtten  in  Ameril^a,  (1),  Heinrich  Schnitzler. — 
Schnitzler  concl.;  Carl  Zuckmayer  on  Alexander  Ler- 
net-Holenia  at  sixty. 

Die  Gegenwart.  XII:  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.— 
k.  on  Sudermann. — An  Stelle  des  Romanischen  Cafes, 
a.g. — "Das  Prinzip  Hoffnung,"  Michael  Freund;  Der 
begehrte  Autor,  a.g. — Warum  wurde  Deutschland  von 
den  fuden  geliebt?  Robert  Raphael  Geis. — Das  ameri- 
l^anische  Theater  und  der  menschliche  Geist,  Elmer 
Rice;  a.g.  on  Eichendorff. — foseph  Conrad — heute, 
Czeslaw  Milosz. — Die  goldenen  Dacher  Pel^ings,  k.; 
Max  von  Briick  on  Boris  L.  Pasternak’s  new  novel. 
Doctor  Zhivago. — Lyn^  und  Geschdft,  anon. 

Geist  und  Tat.  XII:  10,  11. — Der  freie  Schriftsteller, 
Joachim  v.  Blumberg. — ^Political  articles. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXXIV:!. — Dion,  der 
Versuch  der  Verwirklichung  platonischer  Staatsge- 
danhen,  Helmut  Berve;  Die  Zusammenhunft  von  Pe- 
ronne,  Karl  Bittmann;  Das  Herrscherbild  des  17.  fahr- 
hunderts.  Stephan  Skalweit. 


Hochland.  L:l,  2. — 50th  volume  'ssue.  Samuel 
Bed^ett  oder  die  Einiibung  ins  Nichts,  Friedrich  Han- 
sen-Love;  Hegel  in  Berlin,  Erich  Brock. — Friedrich 
Heer  on  Eichendorff;  Bernhard  Pfister  on  Max  Weber; 
Karl  Thieme  on  Franz  Rosenzweig;  Neues  zur  Frage 
Russland  und  Europa,  Fedor  Stepun;  Marianne  Kesting 
on  Tennessee  Williams. 

Homo.  VIII  :3. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  vergleichendc 
Forschung  am  Menschen.” 

Institut  fiir Auslandsbeziehungen  Mitteilungen.Whi. 
— Canada  issue.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
120  fahre  deutschkanadische  Presse,  Werner  Entz; 
Mennonitisches  Schrifttum  und  Zeitungswesen  in 
deutscher  Sprache,  Victor  Peters;  Gesprochenes  Deutsch 
in  Kanada,  Humphrey  Milnes;  Raum  und  Mensch  als 
literarische  Pole,  James  Reaney;  Randbemerl^ungen  zur 
deutschkanadischen  Uteratur,  Heinz  Kloss. 

Die  Kultur.  V:92,  VI;93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98.— Die 
Tendenzen  moderner  Kunst,  Alfred  Weber;  Jan  van 
Loewen  on  Anouilh’s  La  valse  des  toreadors;  anon,  on 
William  Faulkner  at  sixty. — Philip  Hope-Wallace  on 
the  P.E.N.  meeting  in  Tokyo;  Egbert  Hoehl  on  Albert 
Camus’s  La  chute. — Kultur  in  einer  Demokratie , 
Thornton  Wilder;  Heinz  Abosch  on  Fran^oise  Sagan. 
— J.  M.  H.  on  Albert  Camus;  Ein  Minimum  als  Lese- 
futter,  Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Adolph  Meuer  on  Erich 
Kastner. — G.  W.  Lorenz  in  memoriam  Nikolaos 
Katzanzakis;  Kurt  Hirsch  on  the  Brecht-Weill  opera 
Mahagonny;  Siriol  Hugh  Jones  on  John  Osborne;  Jo¬ 
sef  Reding  on  recent  books  on  and  by  Ernst  Jiinger. — 
Zoltan  Szabo  on  the  present  situation  of  Hungarian 
writers;  E.  H.  in  memoriam  Wolfgang  Borchert. — 
Mensch  oder  Masse,  John  B.  Priestley. 

Kunst  und  Uteratur.  V:9,  10,  11. — Mittelalterliche 
Mystil^  in  Neuauflage,  A.  Jegorow;  Das  Ende  der  as- 
thetischen  Unbewusstheit,  T.  Motyljowa;  Die  moderne 
Harmonil^,  S.  Skrebkow;  W.  E.  Meyerhold  uber  die 
Theaterkunst;  Die  dialel(tisch-idealistische  Asthetik 
Hegels  (ll),  Thodor  Pawloff. — Gorl(i  iiber  Persdnlich- 
heit  und  Masse,  J.  Jusowski;  Meyerhold  cont.;  Die 
Sprache — Spiegel  des  nationalen  Characters,  M.  Par- 
chomenko. — IV.  1.  Lenin  und  der  "literarische  Ted 
der  Parteiarbeit A.  Karaganow;  OCtoberrevolution 
und  SowjetdramatiC.  Wilfried  Adling;  notes  and  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  literary  remains  of  A.  Fadeyev;  W. 
Sachnowsky  on  K.  S.  Stanislavsky. 

Uteraturanzeiger.  VII  :3,  4. — “Fiir  das  allgemeine 
wissenschaftliche  Schriftum/  Auswahlbericht.”  Over 
300  book  reviews  in  each  issue. 

Merian.  X:10,  11,  12. — "Das  Monatsheft  der  Stadte 
und  Landschaften.”  Fichtelgebirge  issue. — Siidtirol  is¬ 
sue. — Miinchen  issue. 

MerCur.  XI :9,  11. — Brecht-Portrat ,  Gunther  An¬ 
ders;  correspondence  between  (the  late)  Gottfried 
Benn  and  Max  Rychner;  Alfred  Dbblins  lange  Nacht, 
Karl  August  Horst. — Die  Grenzen  der  UteraturCritiC, 
T.  S.  Eliot;  Siegfried  Melchinger  on  Goldoni;  Eber- 
hard  Schulz  on  trends  in  modern  architecture;  Erinne¬ 
rungen  an  Wittgenstein,  Karl  Britton;  Rudolf  Pann- 
witz  on  Karl  Schlechta’s  Nietzsche  edition. 

Der  Monat.  IX:108,  X:109,  110.— Richard  H.  Gold- 
stone  interviews  Thornton  Wilder;  Das  Ende  der 
deutschen  Uteratur,  Hans  Weigel. — DramatiCer  und 
KritiCer,  Friedrich  Luft;  Hilde  Spiel  on  Alexander 
Lernet-Hulenia  at  sixty. — Hilde  Spiel  on  William 
Blake. 
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Musenalmanach  Heimatland.  1958.  —  “Lyrik, 
Prosa,  Lcbcns-und  Schaffcnsberichtc  dcutschsprachigcr 
Schriftstellcr  und  Schriftstellcrinncn.” 

Muttersprache.  1957:9,  10,  11. — Special  issue, 

Sprache  in  der  \dtholischen  Kirche. — Spiel  der  Sprache 
in  Heimito  von  Doderers  U'er/^,  Inge  Meidinger-Geise; 
Briider  oder  Gehriider  Grimm?  Friedrich  Neumann. — 
Deutsch-tiirk.ische  Sprachheziehungen,  Ernst  Joseph 
Gorlich;  Hehraisches  und  Arahisches  im  deutschen 
Wortgehrauch,  Martin  Noack;  Jacob  Grimms  kleine 
Grammatik.,  Wilhelm  School;  Vher  Thomas  Manns 
Sprachmeisterschaft  in  "Zauherherg,"  R.  Hardt. 

Das  Neue  Journal.  VI:20,  21,  22,  23,  2A,  25,  26.— 
“Aktuelles  und  Wissenwertes  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XVI1I:9,  10,  II,  12.— Der  heutige 
Mensch  und  die  moderne  Kunst,  Cordula  Koepcke; 
Hans  Carossas  Gedicht  “Ein  Stern  singt"  Franz  Weg- 
witz;  Reinhold  Schneider  on  Werner  Bergengruen  at 
sixty-five. — Karl  Kaltwasser  on  Eichendorff. — Augus¬ 
tus — das  Genie  der  Klugheit,  Friedrich  Wallisch. 

Die  bsterreichischen  Blatter.  1:2. — Zur  Situation 
der  Uteratur,  Karl  Kleinschmidt;  Voraussetzungen 
osterreichischer  LyriJt^,  Heimito  von  Doderer;  Do¬ 
derers  grosse  Romane,  Herbert  Eisenreich;  Oher  den 
Avantgardismus,  Kurt  Absolon. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  11:16,  17,  18,  19. — Tausend 
Worte  Sowjet-Deutsch,  K.  P.  Werder. — Das  Tauwet- 
ter  (in  East  German  literary,  cultural,  and  intellectual 
life)  ist  vorbei,  Heinz  Kerstcn. — Adenauer  und  die 
Intellektuellen,  Friedrich  Torberg. — Die  Grenzen  der 
freien  Meinung,  Theo  Fricdenau. 

Schweizer  Biicher-Zeitung.  XV;9, 10, 1 1, 12. — Heinz 
Weder  on  the  poetry  of  Alexander  Xaver  Gwerder. — 
Begegnung  mit  Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler,  Herbert  Fj^nst 
Stiissi. — Excerpts  from  new  books;  book  reviews. — Der 
Streit  um  die  Kunst,  Konrad  Banninger.  Publication 
discontinued. 

Schweizer  Journal.  XXIII:9-10,  11. —  Aargau  issue. 
— Mainly  on  winter  sports. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXVII  :7,  8,  9. — Ober  das 
Gliick  des  Denkens,  Edgar  Schumacher;  Siegfried  Lang 
on  Max  Rychner’s  Arachne. — Wolfgang  Borchert  zum 
Geddchtnis,  Herman  Jung;  Annie  Brierre’s  report  on 
the  29th  P.E.N.  Congress  at  Tokyo. — Dionysos  und 
Christus  in  der  Lyrik  Josephs  von  Eichendorff,  Hans 
Jiirg  Liithi. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LVII:7,  8,  9. — Wiederaufbau 
der  deutschen  Uteratur,  Walter  Muschg;  Monsieur 
Pouget,  Hans  Grossrieder. — Emil  Lerch  on  Marguerite 
Yourcenar. — ^Hans  Grossrieder  on  Hermann  Hesse. 

Sinn  und  Form.  1X:5. — Louis  Furnbcrg  on  Arnold 
Zweig  at  seventy;  Das  W erk  Robert  Musils,  Ernst 
Fischer;  Karl  Kraus  und  die  Nachwelt,  Hans  Mayer. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIILl,  2. — Drama  und 
Theater  der  Gegenwart,  Hubert  Becher,  S.J. — [Goe¬ 
thes]  Harzreise  im  Winter,  Gerhard  Mobus. 

Texte  und  Zeichen.  III:5,  6. — E.  E.  Cummings  oder 
Die  Sprache,  in  der  man  nicht  liigen  k^tnn,  Erich  Fried; 
Max  Bcnse  on  Alfred  N.  Whitehead  and  Gertrude 
Stein;  Richard  Exner  on  Wallace  Stevens;  Helmut 
Heissenbiittcl  on  Faulkner’s  double  novel  The  Wild 
Palms;  Gert  Kalow  on  Saul  Bellow’s  The  Adventures 
of  Augie  March;  Formelemente  der  modernen  Lyrik, 
Andreas  Donath. —  Deutscher  Geist  heute,  Walter 


Kaufmann;  Joachim  Kaiser  on  Graham  Greene’s  The 
Quiet  American.  Publication  discontinued. 

Universitas.  XII:9,  10,  11. — Der  Mensch  von  heute 
und  die  Sinndeutung  des  Leidens,  Viktor  E.  Frankl; 
Walter  Erbe  on  unesco;  Joseph  Gregor  on  Richard 
Strauss;  Die  Dichtung  der  Afrikaner,  Ernst  Dammann; 
Das  philosophische  Denken  von  Karl  Jaspers,  Fritz 
Leist. — Stefan  George  und  sein  Kreis,  Werner  Bock, 
Welt  und  Menschsein  in  der  Sicht  der  europdischen 
Philosophie,  Donald  Brinkmann;  Charles  Wentinck  on 
Rembrandt;  Der  Film  zwischen  sozialer  Illusion  und 
Wirklichkeit,  Paul  Heimann. — Philosophie  und  gei- 
stige  Fuhrerschaft,  Fritz  Heinemann;  Rilke  nnd  die 
Dichtung  der  Gegenwart,  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. 

Verlags -Praxis.  1V;9,  10. — ^Hans  Sahl  on  Thornton 
Wilder;  Die  “Bestseller  des  Geistes"  seit  1945,  Gerhard 
Weise. — Devoted  to  problems  of  publishing. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  V:4. — Lenins 
Reise  durch  Deutschland  im  1917,  Werner  Hahlweg; 
Ernst  Niekischs  Ideologic  des  Widerstands,  Hans  Buch- 
heim;  Die  bkumene  und  die  innerdeutsche  Opposi¬ 
tion,  George  K.  A.  Bell;  Salazars  autoritares  Regime  in 
Portugal,  Max  Walter  Clauss. 

Weltstimmen.  XXVI:10,  11,  12. — Walther  von 
Schultzcndorff  on  Thornton  Wilder;  Gunter  E.  Bauer 
on  Alfred  Polgar;  Hermann  Sudermann — heute?  Char¬ 
lotte  Reinke. — Charlotte  Reinke  on  Ricarda  Huch; 
Ch.  R.  on  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff;  Marie 
Louise  Hiller  in  memoriam  Antonina  Vallentin;  Char¬ 
lotte  Reinke  on  Wilhelm  Busch;  same  on  Andreas 
Gryphius. — W.  v.  Schultzendorff  ,  Charlotte  Reinke  on 
Joseph  Conrad;  Felix  Huchs  Beethoven-Roman,  Rein¬ 
hold  Hardt;  Heinrich  Naumann  on  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer; 
W.  V.  Schultzendorff  on  Albert  Camus. 

Welt  und  Wort.  X1I:9,  10,  11. — Der  Kommissar  in 
der  Uteratur,  Horst  Bienek;  Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler, 
Heinz  Piontek;  Gustav  Konrad  on  new  Goethe  books; 
M.  Y.  Ben-gavritl’s  self-portrait;  Josef  Muhlbcrger  on 
publisher  Gottfried  Bcrmann-Fischcr;  Karl  Ude  on 
Leonhard  Frank  at  seventy-five. — Walter  Huder  on 
Georg  Kaiser’s  drama  fragments  from  his  exile  years; 
Paul  Fechter  on  Hermann  Sudermann;  Hfinrich 
Schirmbeck’s  self-portrait. — Kurt  Engelbrecht  on  Rob¬ 
ert  Saitschick;  Rudolf  Borchardts  Lyrik,  Josef  Miihl- 
berger. 

Wirkendes  Wort.  VII  :6,  VIII  ;1. — Grenzen  der  Ge~ 
dicht-lnterpretation,  VV'erner  Ross;  Otfrid  von  Weit- 
senburg  und  die  spdtantike  Bibeldichtung,  Heinz 
Rupp;  Alfred  Schelzig  on  Albrecht  Schaeffer;  Expres- 
sionismus,  Gustav  Konrad;  Nachkriegslyrik  im  Un- 
terricht,  Emmy  Hannover. — Heidegger  und  die 
Sprache,  Karlheinz  Neunheuser;  Zum  Menschenbild 
Georg  Buchners,  Wolfgang  Martens;  Das  Uebetge- 
sprach  in  Adalbert  Stifters  Epik,  Joachim  Muller;  Jo¬ 
hannes  Pfeiffer  on  Thomas  Mann’s  Die  Betrogene; 
Soldatentod.  Interpretation  dreier  Texte  von  Flex, 
Jiinger  und  Polgar,  Werner  Klose. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  111:9,  10,  11. — ^Friedrich  Punt  on 
Josef  Leitgeb;  Sonores  Saitenspiel.  Voraussetzungen 
osterreichischer  Lyrik,  Heimito  v.  Doderer;  Zur  Lyrik 
von  Gerhard  Fritsch,  Rudolf  Felmayer;  Wieland 
Schmied  on  Friedrich  von  Gagern. — Viktor  Suchy  on 
Friedrich  Schreyvogl;  Dichtung  und  Fernsehspiel,  Flo- 
rian  Kalbeck;  Dichter  ohne  Preste,  Wieland  Schmied. 
— Wilhelm  Alt  on  Ludwig  Ficker;  Symbole  des  Tra- 
gischen,  Ferdinand  Bruckner;  Marginalien  zur  Sprach- 
kritik,  Gunther  Busch. 
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Die  Zeil  im  Buck.  XI:9,  10. — Book  reviews. 

Zeittchrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVI:4. — Zur 
Frage  des  "Zersingens"  bet  der  spdtmittelalterlichen 
V olhsballade ,  Richard  Brinkmann;  Der  Settler  alt 
Pjand  (concl.),  Kurt  Ranke;  Gottingen  und  die  ma- 
gitche  Hautpaterliteratur,  Will-Erich  Peukert;  Zur 
Datierung  der  altesten  Szenen  des  Urfaust,  Hanna 
Fischcr-Lamberg;  Ein  Brocket  zugeschriebenet  Ge- 
dicht,  Willy  Krogmann;  Ein  pseudo-Kleistischet  Ge- 
dicht,  Karl  S.  Guthke.  ^ 

Zeittchrift  fiir  Evangelise  he  Ethik-  1957 -A. — “Stu- 
dien,  Kommentare,  Dokumente.” 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Pure  he.  XXVIII:  10,  11. — 
Karl  Krolow  on  contemjKjrary  Liebeslyrik:  Georg  Mul¬ 
ler  on  Franz  Rosenzweig  and  Eugen  Rosenstock 
(-Huessy). — V erantwortung  in  der  pluralischen  Gesell- 
tchaft,  Gdtz  Briefs. 

Spanish 

dbtide.  XXI  :4. — De  la  musica  y  la  medicina,  Manuel 
Antonio  Pulido  Mendez;  Un  prologo,  Jose  Vasconcelos; 
Rutat  de  Mejico,  Eduardo  Enrique  Rios;  Fonetica  y  po- 
litica,  )os6  Maria  Pemdn;  tenth  and  last  instalment  of 
the  correspondence  between  Raymond  Foulchc-Del- 
bosc  and  Alfonso  Reyes. 

Asomante.  XIII;3. — Notas  tobre  la  poesia,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Matos  Paoli;  La  primera  hittoria  de  la  literatura 
puertorriqueha,  Jose  Emilio  Gonzilez;  Los  poemat  de 
Lilianne  Perez-Marchand,  Margot  Arce  de  Vizquez; 
Esteban  Salazar  Chapela  on  Roy  Campbell. 

Bibliograma.  No.  17. — Las  elites  literarias,  Roger 
Pla;  book  reviews  and  literary  notes. 

Criterio.  XXX:1291,  1292,  1293,  1294,  1295.— Lor 
manutcritot  del  Mar  Muerto,  Jorge  Mejia. — La  tortura. 
subproducto  del  mundo  moderno,  Joseph  Folliet;  La 
casa  de  Cervantes.  Francisco  Luis  Bernardez. — La  revo- 
lucion  del  tiglo  XX,  Jacques  Leclercq;  Individuo  y  per¬ 
sona  en  la  ensenanza,  Alberto  Lago. — Actualidad  y  fu- 
turo  de  la  automacion,  Marcel  Laloire. — Opinion  pii- 
blica  y  demagogia,  Carlos  Alberto  Floria. 

Cuadernos.  No.  27. — Ortega  y  Gasset,  joven,  Fede¬ 
rico  de  Onis;  Ortega  y  el  catolicismo  espahol,  jerdnimo 
Mallo;  Lot  antiguos  manutcritot,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Ri¬ 
cardo  Rojas,  adaltd  de  America,  Fernando  Diez  de  Me¬ 
dina;  Los  jovenes  novelistas  etpaholes:  Rafael  Sanchez 
Ferlotio,  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau;  J.  M.  M.  on  Lowell 
Dunham's  Romulo  Gallegos.  Vida  y  obra. 

Etpiral.  VII :69. — La  expresion  sensible  en  el  arte 
moderno,  Carlos  Lup>ez  Narviez;  Venezuela  en  la  nue- 
va  poesia,  Antonio  de  Undurraga. 

Estudiot  Americanos.  XII :63,  XllI:64-65,  66. — El 
conquistador  indiano,  Fernando  de  Armas  Medina; 
J.  L.  T.  on  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez;  M.  M.  E.  on  Jose  En¬ 
rique  Rodo;  Jose  E.  Vargas  on  the  centenary  of  Menen- 
dez  Pelayo. — En  torno  al  timbolismo  e  impresionismo 
en  "Don  Segundo  Sombra,"  Juan  Collantcs  de  Terin; 
La  prenta  ilustrada  en  lot  Estados  Vnidos,  Javier 
Ayesta  Diaz;  Amhica  en  la  bibliografia  espahola,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Morales  Padrdn. — El  problema  de  la  libertad  en 
la  novela  norteamericana,  Feliciano  Delgado;  El  senti- 
miento  de  la  naturaleza  en  la  literatura  ant  ilia  ( 1800- 
1955).  G.  R.  Goulthard. 

Ficcion.  1957:8,  9. — Pinocho  y  Peter  Pan,  Florencio 
Escardd;  Gabriela  Mistral,  Miguel  Angel  Asturias;  La 


ultima  novela  de  Mallea,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano;  Jean 
Giono  o  la  dicha  de  escribir,  Felix  Gattegno;  La  oscuri- 
dad  en  el  teatro  contempordneo,  Hellen  Ferro. — Ho- 
menaje  a  "Nosotros”  y  a  Giusti,  J.  C.  G.;  Felix  Gat¬ 
tegno  on  La  hi  by  Roger  Vailland;  Apuntes  tobre  el 
neorrealismo,  Attilio  Dabini;  La  vision  del  arte  de  Mal- 
raux,  Romualdo  Brughetti. 

Goya.  No.  19. — Pinturas  de  Juan  Carreho  de  Mi¬ 
randa  en  el  Museo  Ldzaro  Galdiano,  Jesus  Hernindez 
Perera;  Ricardo  Baro/a,  cantor  de  lo  humano,  Joaquin 
de  la  Puente;  La  pintura  de  Miguel  Villa,  Luis  Felipe 
Vivanco. 

Iberica.  V:10,  11,  12. — Antonio  Otero  Seco  on 
writers  and  political  intervention;  open  letter  to  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain. — Carta  de  Espaha  to¬ 
bre  arte  y  literatura,  Juan  de  Toledo. — Los  versos  y  lot 
huesos  de  los  poetas,  Fxluardo  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Algo 
tobre  "Platero  y  yo,"  Victoria  Kent;  Los  premios  Nobel 
y  Espaha,  Antonio  Otero  Seco. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XI:  104. — Literatura  y  com- 
promiso,  F.  F.-S.  B.;  Notas  sobre  una  trayectoria:  Ju¬ 
lian  Marias  y  la  "razon  vital,"  Julian  Izquierdo;  El 
secreto  de  Silone,  F.-S.  B.;  La  primera  antologia  de 
Vicente  Aleixandre,  Eugenio  Frutos. 

Insula.  XII:  127,  128-129,  130.— La  historia  de  la 
literatura  empieza  a  ser  historia,  Julian  Marias;  Pro¬ 
logo  a  un  libro:  La  evolucion  de  la  poesia  espahola, 
Luis  Cernuda;  Jean  Claude  Ibert  on  the  death  of  Albert 
Beguin,  on  Albert  Camus,  and  on  the  short  novel  in 
French  literature. — “Homenaje  a  Juan  Ramon  Jime¬ 
nez.”  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Juan  Ra¬ 
mon,  Antonio  Machado  y  Garcia  Lorca,  Fernando  La- 
zaro  Carreter;  De  la  sinettesia  en  la  poesia  de  Juan 
Ramon,,  Francisco  Yndurain;  Juan  Ramon  en  tu  la- 
berinto,  Ricardo  Gulldn;  Cuando  Juan  Ramon  empe- 
zaba,  la  critica  burlesca  contra  el  modernismo;  Jorge 
Campos;  Juanramoniana,  Ramon  de  Garciasol. — El 
hombre  y  la  gente,  Julian  Marias;  Valera,  leido  por 
Montesinos,  Ricardo  Gullon;  La  poesia  de  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson,  Paulina  Crusat;  review  by  Jaime  Gil  de  Biedma 
of  L’art  poetique  by  Jacques  Charpier  and  Pierre  Se- 
ghers;  J.  L.  C.  interviews  Mariano  Picun-Salas. 

Letras  del  Ecuador.  XIII:  108. — Ruben  Dario,  ameri- 
cano  y  universal,  Augusto  Arias;  Apostillas  a  propSsito 
de  Goethe  a  los  125  ahos  de  su  muerte,  Alfredo  Pareja 
Diezcanseco;  La  advertencia,  Edmundo  Ribadeneira; 
Importancia  del  teatro  en  el  desarrollo  de  la  cultura 
nacional,  Jorge  Icaza. 

El  Libro.  VIII:99-101. — Como  y  por  que  escribi 
"Marcelino  Pan  y  Vino,"  Jose  Maria  Sanchez-Silva;  El 
escritor  Juan  Goyanarte  tree  en  el  destino  de  las  letras 
americanas,  anon. 

MetJJora.  111:16. —  Una  vision  premonitoria  de  Ce¬ 
sar  Vallejo,  Antenor  Orrego;  La  desercion  de  los  inte- 
lectualet,  Enrique  Mesta;  Gaos  cumple  una  promesa  a 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Jesiis  Arellano. 

Mito.  111:15. — Antonio  Machado  y  tut  poetas  epocri- 
fos,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  El  marxismo  y  el  pensa- 
miento  frances,  Henri  Lcfebvre. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  X:114,  Spec.  No.  9,  115,  116. — 
Las  relaciones  culturales  entre  Europa  y  America,  Jose 
Maria  Pemin;  Americanos  y  europeos,  Eduardo  Ca¬ 
ballero  Calderon. — Dedicated  to  Leon.  Of  interest  to 
B.A.  readers:  Leon,  en  mi  recuerdo,  Dimaso  Alonso; 
Dialecto  leones  central,  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal;  texts 
in  praise  of  Leon  by  Azorin,  Unamuno,  Valle  Inclan, 
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Ortega  y  Gasset,  et  al. — La  hispanidad  horteamericana, 
John  Dos  Passos;  El  cronista  Fernandez  de  Oviedo, 
Jaime  Delgado. — Garcia  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  el  Inca, 
Jose  de  la  Riva  Aguero;  La  mtisica  en  el  antiguo  Peru, 
Carmen  Nonell;  anon,  in  memoriam  Adriano  del 
Valle;  Luciano  F.  Rincon  on  the  Maeztu  family. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  94. —  La  politica, 
deher  y  derecho  del  homhre,  Joaquin  Ruiz-Gimenez; 
Sociologta  de  la  ilustracion  francesca,  Enrique  Gomez 
Arboleya;  La  sociologta  del  prestigio,  Joseph  S.  Boucek. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XXIII  :3-4. — Alberto 
Gerchunoff:  Vida  y  ohra,  Sara  Jaroslavsky  de  Lowy; 
Estilistica  del  silencio  (En  torno  a  un  poema  de  Antonio 
Machado),  Claudio  Guillen;  Las  novelas  de  Blest  Gana. 
Estudio  bibliogrdfico,  Homero  Castillo,  Raiil  Silva 
Castro;  Sobre  la  poesia  puraguaya  de  los  liltimos  veinte 
ahos,  Hugo  Rodn'guez-Alcala. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  XI:54. — Alfonso  Leng,  Do¬ 
mingo  Santa  Cruz;  other  articles  on  Leng  by  Vicente 
Salas  Viu,  Alfonso  Lctelier,  Gustavo  Becerra,  Juan 
Orrego  Salas. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIX:121-122. — Tenta- 
cion  de  la  literatura,  Mariano  Picon-Salas;  fose  Antonio 
Maitin  y  su  "Canto  fiinebre,"  Isaac  J.  Pardo;  Recuerdos 
de  infancia  y  /uventud  de  Gabriela  Mistral,  Alone;  Zo- 
rtlla  de  San  Martin  y  el  charrua,  Augusto  Arias. 

Revista  Shell.  VI:24. — Los  caminos  de  Rousseau,  Ar¬ 
mando  Rojas;  Pio  Baroja,  o  la  engahosa  soledad,  Jose 
Maria  Castellet;  Cuatro  imdgenes  del  joven  Baroja, 
Jorge  Campos;  Chopin  en  Mallorca,  Jose  Sureda 
Blanes. 

Sur.  Nos.  247,  248. — Aspectos  de  Rimbaud,  Ricardo 
Gullon;  El  problema  del  mal  en  William  Faulkner, 
Emilio  Sosa  Lopez;  Juan  Pedro  Ramos,  poeta  y  amigo, 
Elba  de  Loizaga. — Notas  sobre  la  crisis  argentina,  H.  A. 
Murena;  Eugene  O'Neill,  Harriet  de  Onis;  Dos  obras  de 
Eduardo  Mallea,  Jorge  A.  Paita. 

English 

Accent.  XVII :4. — Imagination  and  Form  in  Andri 
Gide:  "La  porte  etroite"  and  "La  symphonie  pastorale," 
Ralph  Freedman;  The  Empson  Treatment,  William  L. 
Hedges;  The  Novels  of  Nathanael  West,  Edward 
Greenfield  Schwartz. 

ACEN  News.  Nos.  27-29,  30. — “A  monthly  review 
of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations.’’ 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  VIII:3,  4. — Organ  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  11:2. — Towards  an  African  Literature. 
Ill:  Riddles  and  Proverbs,  A.  C.  Jordan. 

Africa  Today.  IV:5,  6. — Bi-monthly  publication  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa. 

American  Heritage.  VIII :6,  IX:  1. — Articles  pertain¬ 
ing  to  American  history,  profusely  illustrated. 

American  Quarterly.  IX:3. — Music  and  Class  Struc¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States,  Charles  Seeger;  Lady  into 
Author:  Edith  Wharton  and  the  House  of  Scribner, 
Millicent  Bell;  Aesthetics  of  the  Skyscraper:  The  Views 
of  Sullivan,  fames  and  Wright,  Peter  Buitenhuis;  War¬ 
ren’s  "All  the  King’s  Men":  A  Study  in  Populism, 
Malcolm  O.  Sillars. 


The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLV:4. — The 
Music  of  Old  Iceland,  Margery  Stomne  Selden;  The 
Language  Situation  in  Greenland,  Finn  Gad. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXM:4,  XXVII;  1. — Sympo¬ 
sium  Faiths  for  a  Complex  World,  R.  L.  Duffus,  et  al.; 
Otto  Friedrich  on  Ernest  Hemingway;  Walter  Fuller 
Taylor  on  William  Faulkner. — "Life"  Looks  at  Litera¬ 
ture,  James  Steel  Smith;  A  Chance  to  Tinker  to  Evans, 
Jacques  Barzun;  From  a  Writer's  Notebook,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks;  John  W.  Ward  on  James  Gould  Cozzens. 

Americas.  IX;10,  11,  12. — fules  Verne’s  America, 
Jose  Antonio  Portuondo;  panorama  of  recent  literature 
in  Chile  by  Dorothy  Hayes  de  Huneeus. — Recent  Ar¬ 
gentine  Literature,  Bernardo  Verbitsky. — Platero’s 
Friend,  Donald  F.  Fogelquist. 

The  Americas.  XIV:2. — An  Analysis  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Methods  of  the  Puritans,  Juan  A.  Ortega  y  Medina; 
Periodicals  for  Women  in  Mexico  During  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  Jane  Herrick;  Apropos  an  Article  on 
Gabriela  Mistral,  Margaret  Bates;  The  War  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Crisis  in  Mexican  Thought, 
Charles  A.  Hale;  Sixteenth  Century  Reading  in  the 
Indies,  Jose  Torre  Revello. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
VIII  :4. — Minutes  of  proceedings,  reports,  documents. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVII :3. — Sociology  and  the 
Intellectuals:  An  Analysis  of  a  Stereotype,  Bennett 
M.  Berger;  University  Life  in  fapan,  Richard  C.  Bed¬ 
ford;  Film  and  Fiction,  Evelyn  T.  Riesman;  The  Mira¬ 
cle  of  Postwar  German  Art,  Alfred  Werner. 

Approach.  No.  25. — Sentences  at  Work,  Helen  Fow¬ 
ler;  Kipling:  Crust  and  Core,  Carol  Murphy. 

The  Armenian  Review.  X;3. — Vahan  Navassardian 
(1886-1956) ,  James  G.  Mandalian;  Research  on  Ar¬ 
menian  Art  in  the  USSR,  T.  Minassian;  The  Armenian 
Renaissance  and  Its  Interpretation  in  Soviet  Armenia, 
L.  Mikirtitchian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVIII :9,  10,  U.— Caste,  Un- 
touchability  and  India’s  Secular  State,  C.  V.  H. — Derek 
Stanford  on  Gilbert  Murray. — R.  L.  Megroz,  V.  de  S. 
Pinto,  Victor  Rienaeckcr  on  William  Blake. 

The  Atlantic,  CC:4,  5,  6. — "A  Jubilee  Issue.”  Spe¬ 
cial  supplement,  A  Forward  Look  ot  Science  and  In¬ 
dustry. — 100th  anniversary  issue.  God,  the  Devil,  and 
the  Human  Soul,  Carl  G.  Jung;  Hethway  Speaking, 
Max  Beerbohm;  Education  in  the  Western  World, 
James  B.  Conant;  The  Summons  of  Art.  Conversations 
with  Bernard  Berenson,  Francis  Henry  Taylor;  Pres¬ 
cott:  The  American  Thucydides,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison; 
The  Rainbow  Bridge,  Richard  Livingstone;  The  Revolt 
of  Samuel  Butler,  Angus  Wilson;  Malcolm  Cowley  on 
Thomas  Wolfe;  Joseph  Conrad  in  Polish  Eyes,  Czeslaw 
Milosz. — “A  Jubilee  Issue.”  Special  section  on  mass 
communications. 

Austrian  Literature.  Nos.  2,  3,  4. — ge-ri  on  Stefan 
Zweig;  same  on  Salzburg  festival  1957. — ge-ri  on  Ril¬ 
ke,  Hofmannsthal,  Trakl. — Gerhart  Rindauer  on  Wer- 
fel,  Wildgans,  Weinheber;  anon,  on  Paula  von  Prera- 
dovic;  anon,  in  memoriam  Leo  Perutz. 

Blackfriars.  XXXVIII:451,  ^51.— William  Blake:  A 
Mental  Prince,  Dtf  isw  Hirst;  Dorothy  Sayers  on  Dante, 
Kenelm  Foster,  O.P. — Christians  and  International  In¬ 
stitutions,  Henri  de  Riedmatten,  O.P. 
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Books  from  the  US. A.  1:10,  11,  12. — ‘‘News  of  cur¬ 
rent  U.  S.  books  and  U.  S.  b<x>k  publishing." 

British  Book  News.  No.  205. — ‘‘A  Guide  to  Book 
Selection.” 

Canadian  Author  Sr  Bookman.  XXX1I1:2,  3. — Organ 
of  the  Canadian  Authors'  Association. 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  X:l. — Apprehension  of  the 
Poetic  Image  in  Contemporary  Society,  Roy  MacGregor- 
Hastic;  Today’s  Un-Shavian  What’s  What,  James  Boyer 
May. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVIII  :8. — The 
Immortal  Memory  of  William  Shakespeare,  H.  Eyies; 
The  Mystery  of  Dedication  (on  Rilke),  Eric  Knight. 

The  Chicago  fetvish  Forum.  XVI :2. — The  fewish 
Thought  of  Latdwig  Lewisohn,  Norton  Mezvinsky; 
Heinrich  Heine:  Anniversary  Notes,  Alfred  Werner; 
Veblen  on  Jewish  Intellectualism,  Gilbert  Geis. 

Claremont  Quarterly.  V:l. — Florentine  Renaissance 
Collection  in  the  Honnold  Library,  Howard  T.  Young. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VI:2. — Emily  Dickinson’s 
Curious  Biographers,  Jack  Garlington. 

Commentary.  XX1V:4,  5,  6. — A  Solution  to  the 
Mystery  of  the  Scrolls,  Cecil  Roth. — Intellectual  Unrest 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Paul  Kecskemeti;  Schoen¬ 
berg’s  “Moses  and  Aaron,"  Peter  Gradenwitz;  “Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophers  at  Work,”  Kathleen  Nott. — America’s 
“Angry  Young  Men"  (on  the  ‘‘San  Francisco  Rebels”), 
Dan  Jacobson;  Self-Definition  in  American  Literature, 
Philip  Rahv. 

Confluence. W:l. — ‘‘An  International  Forum.”  Sym¬ 
posium  New  Reflections  on  the  International  Situation, 
Part  I,  W.  W.  Rostow,  Denis  Healey,  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe,  Herbert  von  Borch,  John  Brown  Mason,  Geof¬ 
frey  Barraclough,  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn. 

Cross  Currents.  VII :4. — The  New  Languages,  Ed¬ 
mund  Carpenter;  Augusto  Guzxo:  A  Study  in  a  Philo¬ 
sophical  Anthology,  Alfred  di  Lascia. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXX VII  :3. — Irwin  Edman’s 
Candle,  Carlyle  King;  R.  H.  Hutton  and  the  Victorian 
Lay  Sermon,  E.  D.  Mackerness;  A  Narrowed  Human¬ 
ism:  Pater  and  Malraux,  Paul  West;  On  the  Fatal  Im¬ 
posture  and  Force  of  Words,  Stebciton  H.  Nulle. 

Diogenes.  No.  19. — Early  Christianity:  Arts  and 
Soul,  Charles  G.  Bell;  Dreams  and  Time,  Maria  Zam¬ 
brano;  Primitive  Messianism  and  an  Ethnological  Prob¬ 
lem,  Robert  H.  Lowie. 

Dissent.  IV:4. —  White  Man  —  Listen!  Richard 
Wright;  Irving  Louis  Horowitz  on  intellectuals  in  East 
Germany. 

Drama.  No.  47. — ‘‘The  Quarterly  Theatre  Review," 
a  British  Drama  League  publication. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXII  :4. — My  Memories  of 
fohn  Butler  Yeats,  Padraic  Colum;  Volvere  Volumina 
Hiberniae,  Richard  Best. 

The  Dumasian.  No.  5. — Dumasiana. 

Eastern  World.  XI:10,  1 1,  12. — “The  Asia  Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VII:  1. — Western  Literature:  A  New 
Approach,  anon. 


Encounter.  IX:4,  5,  6. — Letter  to  a  Young  Man,  Ken¬ 
neth  Tynan;  And  They  Call  It  Cricket,  John  Osborne. 
— Get  Out  and  Push!  Lindsay  Anderson;  Martin  Sey- 
mour-Smith  in  memoriam  Roy  Campbell,  Wyndham 
Lewis,  Joyce  Cary,  and  John  Middleton  Murry;  A  Con¬ 
versation  with  E.  M.  Forster,  Angus  Wilson. — Ian 
Scott-Kilvert  on  the  plays  of  John  ^borne;  Music  in 
Shakespeare,  W.  H.  Auden;  K.  A.  Jelenski  on  the  Pol¬ 
ish  weekly  Po  Prostu;  Some  Japanese  Observations, 
Stephen  Spender,  Angus  Wilson;  The  Shades  of  Dylan 
Thomas,  Lawrence  Durrell. 

English.  XI:66. — The  Poetry  of  Edmund  Blunden, 
Margaret  Willy;  A  Note  on  Dismissive  Irony,  A.  E. 
Dyson;  Dyche  and  Pardon’s  Dictionary:  A  Study  in 
Personal  Bias,  Susie  I.  Tucker. 

English  Language  Teaching.  XII  :1. — Published  by 
The  British  Council.  Mechanical  Aids  in  Language 
Teaching,  1.  A.  Richards  8c  Christine  Gibson;  From 
Descriptive  to  Prescriptive:  An  Example,  Randolph 
Quirk;  “Compounds”  and  the  Practical  Teacher,  L.  A. 
Hill. 

Envoy.  11:3,  III:1,  2. — Encounters  with  Gandhiji, 
Muriel  Lester. — Jimmit  on  Indian  cartoonist  Shankar. 
— Baldoon  Dhingra  on  Lin  Yutang;  The  Paintings  of 
Tagore,  Sandy  Koffler. 

Epoch.  VIII;3. — Tenth  anniversary  issue.  Fiction, 
verse,  book  reviews. 

Etc.  XIV:3. — “A  Review  of  General  Semantics.” 
The  Significance  of  Being  Unique,  Earl  C.  Kelley;  Plas¬ 
tic  Aspects  of  African  Sculpture,  Ladislas  Segy;  How 
Should  the  Teacher  Face  the  Parent?  Eimil  H.  Rothe. 

The  European.  X:2,  3,  4. — Nietzsche  and  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Power,  Ernst  Fellner;  Swinburne’s  “Atalan- 
ta”  (1),  Desmond  Stewart. — Stewart  concl. — Peter 
Whigham  on  Ford  Madox  Ford;  Harvey  Black  on  Jean 
Anouilh. 

European- Atlantic  Review.  VII  :3. — “First  journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  European  Free  Trade 
Area.” 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  64,  65,  66. — Political  articles. — 
Our  [India's]  Language  Problem,  Adam  Adil. — Melvin 
J.  Lasky  on  Alfred  Kantorowicz. 

Here  6f  Now.  Nos.  60,  61. — “New  Zealand's  Inde- 
[>endent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibhert  Journal.  LVI:1. — The  Religion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Richard  North;  Personal  Vision  and  Puritan 
Tradition  in  Bunyan,  Roger  Sharrock;  Art  and  Life, 
A.  H.  B.  Allen;  The  Philosophy  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
Frederick  E.  Maser. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  X:7,  8,  9,  10. — “A 
monthly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Latin  America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  X:3. — Northrop  Frye  on  Wal¬ 
lace  Stevens;  The  Cage  and  the  Prairie:  Two  Notes  on 
Symbolism,  Marius  Bewley;  Robert  Martin  Adams  on 
Henrik  Ibsen;  Tank  Stalls:  Notes  on  the  “School 
of  Anger,"  John  Holloway. 

The  Humanist.  LXXILIO,  II,  12. — How  to  Become 
an  Existentialist,  Cyril  Hughes;  The  Empiricism  of 
Hume,  Antony  Flew. — The  Rise  of  French  Secular¬ 
ism,  Merle  Tolfrec;  Was  Blake  a  Humanist?  George 
Godwin. — The  Humanism  of  Edward  Gibbon,  John 
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Gillard  Watson;  The  Ordeal  of  Bertrand  Russell,  R.  J. 
Mostyn. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX1I1;9,  10.  11.— The  XXIX  In¬ 
ternational  P.E.N.  Congress  special  issue. — Recent  Indo- 
Angltan  Fiction,  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar;  The  Sindhi 
Novel,  Krishin  J.  Hemrajani. — The  Promise  of  a  New 
Hope  for  Life  and  Literature,  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar; 
New  Trends  in  Modem  Oriya  Poetry,  Debi  Prasanna 
Pattanayak;  The  New  Compassion  in  the  American 
Novel,  T.  P.  Sirkar. 

Intro  Bulletin.  11:3. — A  Rainy  Afternoon  with  Tru¬ 
man  Capote,  Eugene  Walter;  William  Hull  on  Erich 
Kahler. 

ISIS.  XL VIII,  Part  3:  153. — George  Sarton  memorial 
issue. 

The  fames  foyce  Review.  1:2. — Another  Face  for 
Proteus,  Adaline  Glasheen;  Who  Sleeps  at  Finnegans 
Wa^e?  Ruth  von  Phul. 

Jewish  Affairs.  X1I:9,  10. — The  Cheder  System:  Pros 
and  Cons,  Abner  Weiss. — West  Meets  East,  S.  Rappa- 
port;  Martin  Buber,  the  Support,  Albrecht  Goes. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  V:2. — The  Case  of  Israel 
Zangwill,  Alexander  Baron,  Israel  Finestein;  Louis 
Golding,  et  al.  in  memoriam  Sholem  Asch;  Mart  Cha¬ 
gall  at  Seventy,  Alfred  Werner. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  Sr  Art  Criticism.  XVI:1,  2. 
— Santayana  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Willard  E.  Arnett; 
Hume's  Search  for  the  Key  with  the  Leathern  Thong, 
Redding  S.  Sugg,  Jr.;  The  Achieve  of,  the  Mastery  .  .  ., 
Emerson  R.  Marks;  The  Literary  Image  and  the  Read¬ 
er,  Walter  Sutton;  Bergson  and  Stephen  Dedalus'  Aes¬ 
thetic  T heory.  Shiv  K.  Kumar. — Re-Creating  Authority 
in  Allegory,  Edwin  Honig;  The  Value  of  Time  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Drama,  Frederick  J.  Hunter;  The  Aesthetic  Theory 
of  Social  Realism,  Max  Rieser;  Malraux:  From  the  Hero 
to  the  Artist,  Remy  G.  Saisselin. 

Judaism.  \1;4. — Myth  and  Existentialism,  Harold 
M.  Schulweis;  Sh.  Niger — Yiddish  Humanist,  Samuel 
Kreiter. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XIX:4. — The  Fables  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Golding,  John  Peter;  Psychology  and  Literature, 
Frederick  J.  Hoffman;  Alfred  Werner  on  Picasso. 

Landfall.  XI  :3. — “A  New  Zealand  Quarterly.” 

Liberation.  II  :7,  8,  9. — Revolt  of  the  Captive  Mind 
(in  Poland),  Sidney  Lens. — Symposium  on  Little  Rock. 
— James  J.  Martin  on  Josiah  Warren. 

The  Life  and  the  Spirit.  XII:137. — Religious  (Catho¬ 
lic)  articles. 

Literary  Holland.  No.  4. — Postwar  Roman  Catholic 
Literature  in  the  Netherlands,  Gabriel  Smit. 

The  Literary  Review.  1:1. — William  Carlos  Williams 
as  Correspondent,  John  C.  Thirl  wall;  Williams,  New 
Jersey,  Norman  Holmes  Pearson;  To  the  Memory  of 
Francesco  Bianco,  Charles  Norman;  Memory  of  Meet¬ 
ing  Yeats,  AE,  Gogarty,  James  Stephens,  Richard  Eber- 
hart;  Persia  and  the  Holy  Grail,  Arthur  Upham  Pope. 

Lituanus.  No.  12. — “Lithuanian  Collegiate  Quar¬ 
terly.”  M.  K.  Ciurlionis,  1875-1911:  The  First  Abstract 
Painter  of  Modern  Times,  Aleksis  Rannit;  J.  Z.  on  An- 
tanas  Vai(!iulaitis;  Creative  Writing  in  a  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Its  Difficulties,  Kostas  Astrauskas. 


The  London  Magazine.  IV:10,  12. — Odi  et  Amo:  A 
Note  on  the  Origins  of  Literary  Temperament,  Peter 
Quennell;  Meeting  Wyndham  Lewis,  Julian  Symons. 
— Reading  Poetry  with  W.  B.  Yeats,  V.  C.  Clinton- 
Baddeley. 

Mean  jin.  XVI  :3. — The  Poetry  of  Kenneth  Slessor, 
Frederick  T.  Macartney;  Function  of  Criticism,  John 
Berger;  Is  Modern  Art  Dehumanized?  J.  P.  Kenny;  A 
Tribute  to  Gilbert  Murray,  W.  K.  C.  Guthrie. 

Midstream.  111:4. — Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool,  Max 
Lerner  on  Germany. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  III:3. — Special  number  de¬ 
voted  to  Graham  Greene,  with  contributions  by 
R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  et  al.,  including  selected  check  list 
of  Greene  criticism  compiled  by  Maurice  Beebe. 

The  Month.  XVI11:4,  5,  6. — Gradus  ad  Caelestia, 
C.  C.  Martindale. — Reminiscences  on  Ronald  Knox 
by  Sir  Arnold  Lunn;  Mysticism  Natural  and  Super¬ 
natural,  E.  I.  Watkin;  Francis  Thompson’s  Prose,  Derek 
Stanford. — The  Poetry  of  Edith  Sitwell,  Vincent  Cro¬ 
nin;  James  Laver  on  Clara  Longworth  de  Chambrun's 
Shakespeare:  A  Portrait  Restored. 

Music  &  Utters.  XXXVllh^.— Mozart’s  Death,  Eric 
Blom ;  T he  Strange  Case  of  Professor  Assafiev,  M.  Mon- 
tagu-Nathan;  Beethoven  and  the  Bach  Family,  Donald 
W.  MacArdle;  New,  Old  and  Rediscovered  Schubert 
Manuscripts,  Maurice  J.  E»  Brown. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXI V;3,  4. — Organ  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

The  Norseman.  XV:5. — Edvard  Grieg  and  the  New 
Norse  Poets  (ll),  Torbjprn  St0verud;  Cora  Sandel  and 
"Alberte,"  Ada  Polak. 

Partisan  Review.  XXIV:  4. — The  Stillness  of  "Light 
in  August,"  Alfred  Kazin;  The  Unity  of  Picasso,  Robert 
Rosenblum. 

The  Personalist.  XXXVIII :4. — Clarence  Huffman  on 
the  Tennyson-Hallam  friendship;  The  Existentialism 
of  Martin  Heidegger  (ll),  Fritz-Joachim  von  Rintelen. 

Philosophical  Studies.  VIII  :5,  6. — Definitions  of  "Ex¬ 
istence,"  Nicholas  Rescher. — Karl  H.  Potter  on  Nelson 
GtKxlman's  The  Structure  of  Appearance. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XVIII:  1. 
— Kant’s  Conception  of  the  Unity  of  the  Sciences,  Rob¬ 
ert  McRae;  Phenomenological  Trends  in  European 
Psychology,  Stephan  Strasser;  Philosophical  Implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Modern  Revolution  of  Thought,  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney:  Meaning,  Use  and  Rules  of  Use,  Raziel  Abel- 
son;  Individual  and  Person,  Edward  G.  Ballard;  Psy¬ 
choanalysis  and  Moral  Judgeability,  Edward  H.  Mad¬ 
den;  The  Semiotic  of  Kenneth  Burke,  Paul  Meadows; 
Toward  the  Formulation  of  a  Fundamental  Epistemol¬ 
ogy,  Anna-Teresia  Tymieniecka. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVIII:4. — The  Case  for  the 
Older  Poetry,  Stanton  A.  Coblentz;  The  English  Son¬ 
net  (1),  Herbert  Palmer. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXI :3. — Karl  Shapiro  on  the 
San  Francisco  School ;  A  Source  of  Excellence:  T wo  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Terms  Adapted,  Peter  Worth;  The 
Great  Bronte  Robbery,  Lucyle  Werkmeister;  Syllabic 
Verse  in  English,  Robert  Beum. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 


in 


Promethean.  1957;  Winter. — “The  Literary- Art  Ma;t- 
azine  of  the  City  College  (of  New  York).”  Fiction, 
verse. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  IX:2. — Lawrence 
Lipton  on  Kenneth  Rexroth  and  his  The  Homestead 
Called  Damascus  preceding  these  notes. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXIV:3. — The  Two  Worlds  of 
Morley  Callaghan,  Hugo  McPherson;  Arnold  Toynbee 
— Historian  or  Religious  Prophet?  Will  Hcrbcrg. 

Quest.  111:1,  2. — 'Nationalisation  of  Culture.  The 
Indian  Intellectual  Vacuum,  C.  R.  M.  Rao;  The  Tamil 
Novel,  Ka  Naa  Subramanyam. — Indo-Soviet  Cultural 
Relations,  R.  Ramani. 

Realises.  Nos.  84,  85.^ — Watteau  the  Draughtsman, 
John  Berger;  Roy  McMullen  on  painter  Jacques  Villon. 
— L'Ecole  Nor  male  Supmeure,  anon.;  Muriel  Reed  on 
Eugene  Ionesco. 

Renascence.  X;l. — T.  S.  Eliot’s  Poetry:  The  Quest 
and  the  Way  (1),  John  B.  Vickery;  The  Value-function 
of  the  Novel  and  Its  Criticism,  J.  Robert  Barth,  S.J.; 
Frost  and  Cyclicism,  Richard  D.  Loril;  Eliot’s  Magi, 
Mother  Mary  Eleanore,  S.H.C.J. 

T he  Review  of  Religion.  XXll :  1-2. — T he  Sane  Piety, 
Sing-Nan  Fen;  Peripatetic  Adversaries  of  Cartesianism 
in  17th  Century  France,  Leonora  Cohen  Rosenfield. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  Ll:8,  9,  10. — Organ  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

Rumanian  Review.  XI  :3. — Ion  Vitner  in  memoriam 
G.  V.  Bacovia;  Petru  Dumitriu  and  His  "Family  Chron¬ 
icle,’’  Savin  Bratu;  The  Centenary  of  the  Rumanian 
Novel,  Silvian  losefescu. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVI :4. — S.  A.  Koussevitzlty, 
Mark  Weinbaum. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXIX :4. — Klagande  Mpy,  W. 
Edson  Richmond;  Henrih  Pontoppidan  as  a  Critic  of 
Modern  Danish  Society,  Ernst  Ekman. 

Science  &  Society.  XXI  :4. — The  Dialectical  Genius 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Enrique  Cabrera. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VIII:3. — The  Argument  of 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Peter  F.  Fisher;  "En¬ 
ter  Lear  mad,"  Sholom  |.  Kahn;  Recognition  and  Re¬ 
versal  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Sylvan  Barnet; 
Shakespeare  in  Providence,  William  T.  Hastings;  Notes 
Notes,  Forsooth  .  .  .,  Dorothy  C.  Hockey;  The  Birth 
and  Death  of  Falstaff  Reconsidered,  Philip  Williams; 
Shahespeare  and  the  Dance,  Walter  Sorell. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal.  XV:3. — Some 
Comments  on  the  Role  of  the  Intelligentsia  in  the  Reign 
of  Nicholas  I  of  Russia,  1825-1855,  Nicholas  V.  Riasa- 
novsky;  The  Manifesto  of  Russian  Symbolism,  Ralph 

E.  Matlaw;  The  Stiliaga  and  His  Language,  Thomas 

F.  Magner;  The  Expression  of  Affection  in  Russian 
Proper  Names,  Edward  Stankiewicz;  The  New  Curri¬ 
culum  in  Soviet  Schools,  Fan  Parker. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVI:4. — English  Lit¬ 
erature  for  Sophomores,  Oscar  Mandel;  Some  Implica¬ 
tions  of  Chaucer’s  Irony,  C.  N.  Stavrou;  Faulkner  as 
Stylist,  F.  C.  Riedel;  The  Public  and  the  Private  Poet, 
Edd  Winfield  Parks;  Time  and  Structure  in  the  Early 
Novels  of  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Roma  A.  King,  Jr.; 
God  and  No  God  in  {Carson  McCullers’s]  "The  Heart 
Is  a  Lonely  Hunter,"  Frank  Durham. 


Southwest  Review.  XLII:4. — Toward  a  Transatlan¬ 
tic  Perspective,  Erik  von  Kuehnelt-Leddihn. 

Soviet  Literature.  1957:8,  9. — A  Necessary  Explana¬ 
tion,  Ilya  Ehrenburg. — Boris  Runin  on  Leonid  Mar¬ 
tynov;  Josip  Vidmar’s  "Notes  from  a  Diary"  (1), 
Mikhail  Lifschitz;  Matvei  Alekseyev  on  Pavel  Nilin; 
Lydia  Simonyan  on  Wolfgang  Borchert;  The  Young 
Man  in  Brazilian  Literature,  Fyodor  Kelyin. 

Thought.  XXXII:  1 26. — Literature  in  Soviet-Occu¬ 
pied  Germany,  Eva  C.  Wunderlich;  Francois  Mauriac: 
The  Way  of  Pascal,  Michael  F.  Moloney;  In  Defense  of 
Yvor  Winters,  Marshall  Van  Deusen. 

Trace.  No.  24. — Poetry  and  Mind  (ll),  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Grant.  , 

TheT wentteth  Century.  CLXII  :968,  969,  970. — Spe¬ 
cial  number.  Who  Governs  Britain? — Special  section. 
Aspects  of  Ireland,  Brendan  Behan,  Brian  Inglis,  Denis 
Ireland;  Common  and  Uncommon  Muses,  Donald  Da¬ 
vie;  Matthew  Arnold:  Thoughts  on  a  Centenary,  E.  B. 
Greenwood. — Symposium  What  Christmas  Means  to 
Me,  Rose  Macaulay,  C.  S.  Lewis,  Burns  Singer,  John 
Beavan;  J.  G.  Weightman  on  the  “Angry  Young  Men” 
manifesto.  Declaration;  Jerzy  Peterkiewicz  on  Conrad 
and  Poland. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XI1I:3. — Ukrainian  Poet 
Dray  Khmara  on  the  Uhrainian  Literary  Life  under  the 
Soviets,  Oksana  Asher. 

The  UNESCO  Courier.  X:6.— Great  Literature  of  East 
and  West,  M.  Arrhe;  E>ominique  Lacroix  on  Jose  Her¬ 
nandez's  Martin  Fierro;  The  Wisdom  of  Al-Gahiz 
Crosses  the  Frontier,  Georges  Fradier;  Sacred  Writings 
of  a  Warrior  Race  (the  Sikhs),  Khushwant  Singh; 
Italian  Priest  and  Indian  Man  of  Letters:  Costanzo 
Beschi,  Srimati  S.  Rajee;  The  Wonders  of  Japan’s  Lite¬ 
rary  World,  Mary  Burnet;  F.  Thirault  on  (Joldoni. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVII:  1. — 
Goethe's  Last  Letter,  Barker  Fairley;  Blaise  After  Two 
Centuries,  Northrop  Frye;  "Women  in  Love'’:A  Cor¬ 
rected  Typescript,  Herbert  Davis;  Plato  and  Thrashy- 
machus,  F.  E.  Sparshott;  Kipling's  Ken  of  India,  Nel¬ 
son  S.  Bushnell;  Existentialism:  A  New  View  of  Man, 
John  Wild;  Meredith  on  the  Nature  of  Metaphor,  Debo¬ 
rah  S.  .\ustin;  Beerbohm  Tree  and  "The  New  Drama," 
Gretchen  Paulus. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  X.\XIII:4. — The 
Role  of  the  Creative  Arts  in  Contemporary  Society, 
Lewis  Mumford;  America,  the  Menace  of  the  Future:  A 
European  Fantasy,  Cushing  Strout;  So  You're  Going  to 
America?  A  Letter  to  a  French  Friend,  D.  W.  Brogan. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XI  :3. — Superfluous 
Persons  and  Spiteful  People:  A  Russian  Literary  Con¬ 
troversy,  Henry  Grosshans;  The  Plastic  Mind:  Toeque- 
ville  and  Horace  Mann,  Don  M.  Wolfe;  Faulkner’ s  First 
Novel,  Olga  W.  Vickery;  Bierce's  Turn  of  the  Screw: 
Tales  of  Ironical  Terror,  M.  E.  Grenander;  The  Paper- 
Bach  Texan:  Father  of  the  American  Western  Hero, 
Joseph  Leach;  Hemingway  and  the  Spectatorial  Atti¬ 
tude,  Robert  P.  Weeks;  Buddhism  and  "The  Heart  of 
Darhness,"  William  Bysshe  Stein. 

The  Western  Review.  XXILl. — George  Bluestone  on 
Nelson  Algren;  Richard  G.  Stern  on  Aldo  Balazzeschi. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  19-20. — Issue  devoted  to 
contemporary  art,  with  contributions  by  Bernard  Dori- 
val,  Etiemble,  Paul  Guth,  et  al. 
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The  Yale  Review.  XLVII:1. — Kafl^a  and  the  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Bureaucracy,  Rebecca  West;  Ulysses  the  Divine 
Sobody,  Richard  Ellmann;  Academic  Freedom  and 
German  Politics:  The  Gottingen  Incident,  Thomas  T. 
Helde. 

Various  Languages 

Tydshrif  vir  Letterhunde.  VI1:3. — Special  section 
in  memoriam  C.  M.  van  den  Heever,  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Abel  Coetzee,  D.  F.  Malherbe,  Andre  Dc- 
mWts,  P.  C.  Schoones,  S.  C.  Hattingh;  Die  Onster- 
ftihheidsdrang  in  die  Afrikaanse  Dighuns,  M.  S.  du 
Buson. 

Vindrosen.  IV:4,  5. — Dr.  Fausts  genopstandelse, 
Villy  S0renscn;  Gud  og  menneshe:  Religiose  forestil- 
linger  i  Karen  Blixens  forfattersk_ab,  Johannes  Rosen- 
dahl. —  Rill(es  fprste  og  anden  Duino  Elegi,  Thorkild 
Bj0rnvig;  Moliere  og  den  galdesyge  elsl^er,  Knud 
S0nderby;  William  Faulk^ner  som  novellist,  Hans 
Lyngby  jepsen. 

Het  Boeh.  van  Nu.  XI :2. — J.  J.  Oversteegen  on 
I.  GreshofI;  Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Maurice  Roclants; 
Martin  J.  Premscla  on  Albert  Camus;  William  Blake 
als  beeldend  kunstenaar,  Helma  Wolf-Catz. 

Mens  en  Kosmos.  XIII  :5,  6. — Mens,  mensheid,  volk 
en  ras,  F.  W.  Zeijlmans  van  Emmichoven  (ed.  by  Jac. 
de  Roy). — Over  Tijd  en  Eeuwigheid,  Chr.  H.  van 
Os;  De  betenkenis  van  de  Dode  zee-Boekrollen,  G.  J. 
Lindemans;  synopsis  of  Marie-Magdeleine  Davy’s 
lectures  on  French  Existentialism. 

Wending.  XII  :7,  8,  9. — Wijsheid  en  tel(en:  De 
structuur  van  het  religieuze  denken  van  Simone  Weil, 
P.  van  der  Hoeven. — Federico  Fellini:  een  groot  film- 
kunstenaar,  H.  S.  Visscher. — J.  Sperna  Weiland’s 
T heologische  kroniek- 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1957:7,  8. — Karel 
Meeuwesse  on  Pierre  Kemp  (I);  Typering  van  de  oud- 
germaanse  mens,  K.  Roclandts;  Hubert  van  Herre- 
weghen  on  Jan  Hammenecker. — De  Keltische  opvat- 
ting  van  de  mens,  P.  Lambrechts;  Meeuwesse  concl. 

Sieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  XI  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Max 
Lamberty  on  Lange-Eichbaum’s  Genie,  Irrsinn  und 
Ruhm. — Ensor  demasque?  Corrie  Rosman. — Over  het 
opstaan,  Jan  GreshofI;  Julien  Vandiest  on  Henri  Per- 
ruchot. —  De  Correspondentie  Coster-V ermeylen ,  Paul 
de  Wispclaere. 

De  Periscoop.  VII:  12,  VIII :  1  .—Joyce  Who's  Who 
en  What's  What,  Victor  Verhaeghen;  Maxim  Krojer 
on  Hermann  Sudermann. — Hugo  van  de  Pierre  on 
Charlie  Chaplin;  Willem  Enzinck  on  Werner  Helwig. 

Streven  XI:1,  2,  3. — Trilogie  van  fulien  Green, 
Jos.  Daniels. — De  huidige  situatie  van  de  Poolse  litera- 
tiiur,  Oskar  Jan  Tauschinski;  Francis  Thompson, 
Katholiek  Engels  dichter  (1859-1907),  Jos.  Simons. 
— Albert  Camus  en  de  mens,  Jean  Dax;  Th.  Govaart 
on  F.  Bordewijk;  A.  Deblaere,  S.J.  on  Dieric  Bouts; 
Newman  en  Iceland,  P.  Kasteel;  L.  Monden,  S.J.  on 
Graham  Greene’s  The  Potting  Shed;  B.  F.  van  Vlier- 
den  on  A.  van  Hoogenbemt’s  De  Vlucht  in  het  Ijle. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLI:10,  11. — De  ontunkjteling 
van  het  begrip  wereldliteratuur,  J.  C.  Brandt  Corstius; 
De  na-oorlogse  contrasten  1918-1940,  Frank  Swin- 
nerton;  Geleid  bezoek  aan  Atlantis,  Guy  Voets. — De 
Sovietletterkunde,  een  literatuur  van  "dode  zielen," 
H.  R.  Bruce  Lockhardt;  fapans  schilderschrift,  Pierre 
Alechinsky;  "Island  in  the  Sun":  zonnevlekken  op 
de  mens,  Johan  Dabne. 


West-Vlaanderen.  VI :5,  6. — Issue  on  Flemish  sculp¬ 
ture. — Articles  on  music,  graphic  arts,  movies. 

Wetenschappelijke  Tijdingen.  XVII:7,  8,  9. — "Or- 
gaan  van  de  Vereeniging  voor  Wetenschap.” 

De  Tsjerne.  XII:9,  10,  11. — Frisian  prose,  verse, 
essay. — It  smelle  front  fan  de  yntelliginsje,  Lolle 
Nauta. — Fan  Bernlef  oant  Tetman,  Fedde  Schurer. 

Kalpana.  1957:Sept.,  Oct. — Hindi  prose  and  poetry. 

Hiriink  a  Vildgban.  VIl;7-9. — A  mi  iigyunk  az 
emberiseg  iigye,  Endre  Enezi;  quarterly  supplement 
on  the  Hungarian  book  abroad. 

Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  VIII:I3,  14. — Egy  villa  tortenete, 
Tamis  Aczcl. — Ha  ma  elne  ....  Bertalan  Hatvany. 

Ldtohatdr.  VIII :4,  5. — Szombat  ejjel,  Sebtstycn 
Gybrgy;  A  csdszdr  uj  ruhdja,  Tibori  Pil. — Harmin- 
cnyolc  perc  az  eletembol,  Marton  Liszio;  A  haresaki- 
rdly,  Hatir  Gyozo. 

Nepszava.  LXXXV:2. — .  .  .  .  £s  megis  mozog  a 
fold,  Anna  Kcthly. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  40,  41. — Walt  Whitman  e  il  mito  di 
Adamo,  Glauco  Cambon;  L’umanitd  dell’uomo  umano 
in  Heidegger,  Francesco  Favino;  Svevo  e  la  "misura" 
del  tempo  presente,  Sergio  Finzi. — 11  mondo  delle 
sonorita  ignote,  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt;  La  cosa  in 
Heidegger,  Francesco  Favino;  Sade,  Elcmire  Zolla. 

Comunitd.  XI:53,  54. — Guglielmo  Negri  on  Gae¬ 
tano  Salvemini;  Giovanni  Giudici  on  Umberto  Saba; 
/  negri  americani  nella  letteratura  da  Twain  a  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Ralph  Ellison;  Giorgio  Pullini  on  Natalia  Ginz¬ 
burg’s  Valentino. — Profili  di  architetti:  Quaroni,  Raf- 
faella  Crespi;  Moderni  arazzi  francesi  a  Milano,  Pier 
Carlo  Santini;  L’associazione  degli  scrittori  ungheresi, 
Istvan  Mesziros;  Giorgio  Moscon  on  Malraux;  Le 
condizioni  del  teatro  in  Italia,  Luciano  Lucignani;  // 
libro  giallo,  Renato  Giani. 

Filosofia.  VIII  :4. — L’epistemologia  di  Arnold  Rey- 
mond,  Robert  Blanche;  L'esistenza  come  castigo, 
Costanzo  Mignone;  Lo  scritto  k‘tt>tiano  sulla  "Vera 
valutazione  delle  forze  vive,"  Giorgio  Tonelli;  Herder 
e  il  linguaggio  come  organo  delle  ragione,  Valerio 
Verra. 

il  giornale  letterario.  X:9,  10. — Alla  fiera  si  vendon 
.  .  .  pescil  M.  G.;  Lingua  nostra,  Arbtarco. — Poeti 
dialettali  a  Congresso,  anon.;  L’unica  poetessa  d'ltalia, 
Mario  Gallo;  Della  vita  e  del  teatro  di  C.  Goldoni, 
Gino  Cucchetti. 

Il  Mulino.  VI:9,  10. — Special  issue 'edited  by  the 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Italian 
university. — Mario  Calderoni  e  il  pragmatismo  itali- 
ano,  Antonio  Santucci. 

Narrativa.  11:3. — La  capinera  di  noto,  Gino  Raya. 

Paragone.  VIII:92,  94. — La  poesia  e  il  caso,  Pietro 
Citati;  Holderlin  e  noi,  Piero  Bigongiari. —  Il  lin¬ 
guaggio  del  Goldoni:  dall’improvviso  al  concertato, 
Gianfranco  Folena;  Goldoni  o  dell'ingenuita,  Manlio 
Dazzi;  Goldoni  e  la  commedia  "borghese,"  Anna 
Banti. 

Il  Pungolo  Verde.  XI:8-9. — Poems  by  Elvira  Bo- 
nanno. 

Questioni.  V:4-5. — Pietro  Chiodi  on  Heidegger’s 
interpretation  of  the  work  of  art;  Le  regression! 
magiche,  Elcmire  Zolla;  Adrian  Leverkuhn  e  la 
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"Filofofia  della  nuova  musica”  di  Adorno,  Giorgio  de- 
Maria;  Lontananza  di  Gide,  Enrico  Brilati;  Commedia 
e  tragedia,  Eugenio  Battisti;  Albino  Galvano  on  Benn. 

Rinascita.  XIV:9,  10. — “Rassegna  di  politica  c  di 
cultura  italiana” — from  the  Communist  viewpoint. 
(10)  Special  issue,  1917-1957:  Quaranta  anni  di  rivo- 
luxione  socialitta. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XI :5. — L’anno  duemila,  Franco  An- 
tonicelli;  1  settant’anni  di  Chagall,  Sandro  Volta. 

Societa.  XIII  :4. — SulV universality  del  Marxismo, 
Antonio  Banh;  Lo  storicismo  "  mistificato”  della 
"Fenomenologia"  hegeliana,  Mario  Rossi;  Vittorini,  la 
vita  per  la  liberta,  Fulvio  Longobardi. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVII:  126. — "Svizzera  Italiana"  e 
letteratura  nazionale,  Guido  Calgari;  ll  canto  del 
Conte  Ugolino,  Francesco  Chiesa;  "Duecento  viaggi 
in  Italia,"  Guido  Calgari. 

Tempo  Presente.  11:9-10,  11. — Eclisse  dell'intellet- 
tuale,  £l6mirc  Zolla;  Aloisio  Rendi  on  the  Russians 
and  their  literature;  Jean  Bloch  Michel’s  letter  from 
Parb;  Jean  Genet,  o  I'illusione  dello  scandalo,  Luciano 
Codignola;  Soldati  e  lattuada,  o  il  cinema  come  let¬ 
teratura,  Fabio  Carpi. — Note  sulla  cultura  di  massa  in 
America,  Ernest  van  den  Haag;  Questioni  sul  realismo, 
Italo  Calvino,  Sergio  Solmi,  Cesare  Vivaldi,  Elcmbe 
Zolla;  Camus  e  la  politica,  N.  Ch. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XL:8,  9,  10. — "Scandalo  della 
speranza,"  E.  N.  Girardi;  Nell’anniversario  della 
morte  di  Papini,  Gianfalco,  Frate  Lupo,  Fra  Bona- 
ventura,  Ada  Ruschioni;  Renan,  storico-poeta,  An¬ 
tonio  Frescaroli. — ll  mondo  degli  spettacoli  e  la  morale 
oggi  in  Italia,  Ernesto  Pisoni;  Psicologia  e  religione, 
Agostino  Gemelli;  L'acquisto  della  persona  nella 
"Ciociara"  di  Moravia,  E.  N.  Girardi. — Alle  sorgenti 
ideologiche  del  radicalismo  americano,  Adriano  Bau- 
sola;  Prohlemattca  e  poesia  di  Saba,  E.  N.  Girardi; 
Albert  Camus,  Premio  Nobel  1957,  Robert  Perroud 
de  Poccadaz;  ll  fenomeno  Sagan,  Giovanni  Bassi. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XL:3. — Issue  devoted  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  painter  Johan  Chrbtian  Dahl,  1788-1857. 

Samtiden.  LXVI:7,  8,  9. — Den  littertere  debat  i 
Soviet  og  demohratiseringsprocessen,  Carl  Stief. — 
Arild  Haaland  on  Agnar  Mykle's  Sangen  om  den 
rode  rubin;  Jprgen  Bukdahl  on  Henrik  Pontoppidan. 
— G.  Langfeldt  on  Albert  Schweitzer;  Erling  Christie 
on  Samuel  Beckett’s  Waiting  for  Godot. 

Vinduet.  XI:3. — Sva^hetens  styrl(e,  Trygve  Greiff; 
Nils  Johan  Rud  on  Rudolf  Muus;  En  dikter  (Sigrid 
Undset)  stemmer  sitt  instrument,  Asbjprn  Aarnes; 
Omhring  Sigrid  Undsets  till^nytning  til  dramatihkft>> 
and  Omk.ring  Sigrid  Undsets  dikterbiografier,  Chris- 
tianne  Undset  Svarstad;  En  hilsen  til  Herman  Wilden- 
vey,  Arnulf  0verland;  Da  Olav  Dunn  debuterte,  Rolv 
Thesen;  Unge  Johan  Fall^berget,  Johan  Borgen;  En 
dikter  og  bans  verden,  Finn  Carling. 

Sol^han.  VI11:2,  3,  4,  5. — Rozi  az  rozhdi  Cezanne, 
Henri  Pirushav;  Falsafai  Tshq,  (trans.)  Chungiz 
Mushlrl;  Portrait  of  Eugene  O’Neill;  (sect,  of  Tusa- 
wir);  Muhak.amai  Artur  Mailer,  Jan  Istayin  Bek; 
Arturo  Toscani  (Tusawir);  Ash' or  Shabani,  Vergil; 
Marat  Qahramdn  Ireland,  (trans.)  Abu  Al-Hasan 
Najafi;  Ashtadimman  Picasso,  (trans.)  Kaikaus 
Jahandari. 

Kultura.  1957:Nos.  5,  7-8,  9,  10,  ll.—Mlodzi 
poeci  tvroclawscy,  Tadcusz  Nuckowski,  et  al.;  Obrona 


Belwederu.  W.  Srokowski;  Nieboska  Komedia  w 
Anglii,  A.  D.  Keneth;  Ostatni  ti  itr  zydowshi,  Zdzis- 
law  Broncel. — Z  notatek.  o  Conradzie,  Jdzef  H.  Retin- 
ger;  Reflets le  teatralne,  Krytyk  i  Zast^pca. — Czytaiqc 
Dqbrotvsl(q  i  Manna,  Wicslaw  Wohnout. — Klimat 
zycia  i  hlimat  literatury,  Pawel  Hostowicc;  W  oczach 
Conrada,  Gustaw  Herling-Grudzihski;  Zderzenia 
literackie,  Czeslaw  Milosz. — Z  zagadek  mic^ieu/ic- 
zowshich,  Wiktor  Weintraub;  Odyseja  w  nowym 
tlumaczeniu  Wittlina,  Pawel  Hostowicc. 

Brot^a.  LXV:4,  5,  6. — Romantismo  do  desespero, 
Agostinho  Veloso;  Os  ultimos  acontecimentos  na 
U.  R.  S.  S.,  Nicolau  Belina-Podgaetsky;  M.  Antunes 
on  A  muralha  by  Agustina  Bessa  Lub. — O  medo 
existencialista  de  viver,  Agostinho  Veloso;  M.  Antunes 
on  Les  Thibault  by  Roger  Martin  du  Gard. — Mean- 
dros  do  Anglicanismo,  Manuel  d’Almeida;  A  Reforma 
de  Estudos  nas  Faculdades  de  Letras,  Gomes  dos 
Santos;  Equivocos  de  certa  arte  moderna,  Agostinho 
Veloso. 

Gazeta  Literdria.  V:61. — Cronicas  Ambulantes  Na 
Cidade  da  Estrela.  Veiga  Leitao;  Porque  escrevemos? 
Erna  Warntje;  A  Vida  e  a  Literatura,  Jorge  Ramos. 

Revista  de  Historia.  Vlll:30,  31. — A  Cadeira  de 
Historia  Romana  no  Colegio  de  Franfa,  Jean  Gage; 
Os  Movimentos  Sociais  na  America  Latina  Durante  O 
Seculo  XIX,  Carlos  M.  Rama;  Documentos  Sobre  a 
Primeira  Biblioteca  Publica  Oficial  de  Sdo  Paulo, 
Myriam  Ellis. — As  Universidades  Medievais,  E.  Simocs 
de  Paula;  A  Interpretafdo  Crista  da  Historia  (concl.), 
Otto  A.  Piper;  Uma  Recente  Biografia  de  Fernando 
de  Magalhdes,  T.  O.  Marcondes  de  Souza. 

Inostrannaia  Uteratura.  1957:10.  —  Rassl(azy, 
Graham  Greene;  Rassl^azy  s  Mexil(ansl(ogo  zaliva, 
Erskine  Caldwell;  Maiior  Vatren,  Armand  Lanoux; 
Poet  i  iego  vriemia,  A.  Elistratova;  Chto  zhe  dal-she 
(Pol's^iie  litieraturnyie  vpiechatlieniia),  A.  Chakov- 
skii. 

Novyi  Mir.  1957:8,  9,  10,  12. — Iskusstvo  i  prole¬ 
tariat,  Klara  Zetkin;  B.  S.  V.  (Bratsl(oe  sodruzhestvo 
voienoplennyhh) ,  E.  Brodsky;  "Virineia”  L.  Seyfult- 
noi,  E.  Starivova. — Za  tesnuiu  sziaz’  literatury  i  is- 
kusstva  s  zhyzniu  naroda,  N.  Khrushchev;  Na  linn 
ognia  ( Lui  Aragon  v  boiak.h  za  sotsialisticheshii 
realism),  Alexandr  Isbakh. — Piervyie  gody  (rass- 
h.azy),  S.  Vinogradskaia;  Za  idieinuiu  chistotu  nashey 
literatury  i  isktisstva  (novyie  matierialy  iz  liticraturno- 
go  nasliedia  A.  A.  Fadeevh);  Glavnaia  liniia  (editorial 
in  which  the  editors  confess  the  “sins”  of  the  periodical 
and  especially  the  publication  of  Dudintsev’s  Not  By 
Bread  Alone). — Pietrogradshiie  dni,  Mikhail  Koza¬ 
kov;  Lirihq,  N.  Zabolotskii;  Iz  proshlogo,  Anatolii 
Glebov;  Vospominaniia  ob  A.  F.  Koni,  Korniei  Chu- 
kovskii. 

Ohtiabr’.  1957:9,  10,  11. — Za  tesnuiu  sviaz'  lit  era - 
tury  i  isl^usstva  s  zhyzniu  naroda,  N.  Khrushchev; 
Artem  Veselyi,  M.  Charnyi. — Poeziia  rozhdennaia 
revoliutsyey,  S.  Agabian. — Sl^azantie  o  Povolozhi,  F. 
Panfiorov;  Cheloviek.  v  otstavl^ie  (drama),  A.  Sofro- 
nov. 

Voprosy  Filosofii.  1957:3,  4. — Nauchnyi  metod 
D.  1.  Mendeleeva,  B.  M.  Kedrov;  Vielikii  iestiestvois- 
pytatiel-matierialist,  G.  V.  Platonov;  K  voprosu  o 
predmietie  istoricheshpgo  matirializma;  A.  T.  Fiodo- 
rova;  I’.  /.  Lenin  i  probliema  idienosti  litieratury, 
V.  R.  Shcherbina;  Sovriemennyi  fideizm  inaul(a,  lu. 
l^vada;  Opium  dlia  intieligentsii.  Hi  filosofiia  istorii 
Raymona  Arona,  1.  S.  Kon. — O  l^atiegoriiahh  Tsielogo 
i  chasti  v  marl{stst)(oy  filosofii,  I.  V.  Blauberg;  Dia- 
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lektiko  form  myshleniia  v  filosofii  Gegelia,  P.  V. 
Kopnin. 

Znamia.  1957:9. — Za  tesnuiu  sviax’  literatury  i 
isk,usstua,  N.  Khrushchev;  Zare  na  vstricchu,  V.  Ko¬ 
zhevnikov. 

Zvfzda.  1957:9,  10,  11. — fiat’  dniei  (poviest), 
A.  Voinov;  Kapha  v  morte,  A.  Krutetsky;  Vriemiena 
I  hudi,  A.  Rosen;  Geroi  dieystvmushie  e  biezdieyst- 
fuiushie  (zamietl(i  o  sotrementioi  poezii),  B.  Solov’ev; 
K  tporam  o  realizmie,  D.  Tomarchenko;  polemic  with 
H.  Laxness  on  realism. — Voinov  contd.;  Na^anunie, 
L.  G.  Khanin;  V  dni  shturma,  1.  Kremlev;  Tomar¬ 
chenko  contd.;  Krepnushchee  master stvo,  V.  Arkhi¬ 
pov. — Firsovy,  N.  Nikititj;  Dielo  l^otoromu  ty  sluzhish, 
Iv.  Herman;  Fiat'  dniey,  A.  Voinov;  Sorok.  het 
sovietskoy  literatury:  Lenin  i  litieraturnoie  dvizhenie 
piervych  liet  sovietskpy  vlatti,  L.  Plotkin. 

Bihliotektbladet.  XL11:8,  9,  10. — "Organ  fur 

Sveriges  allmanna  biblioteksforening.” 

BLM  (Bonniert  Litterdra  Magasin).  XXVI  :7,  8,  9. 
— Alfred  Vestlunds  parodis/^a  \onst,  Carl  Fehrman; 
Gtiran  Printz-Pahlson  on  Erik  Lindegren  and  Saint- 
lohn  Perse. — Carl-Eric  Nordberg  on  Walter  Dickson; 
Elsa  Graves  poesi,  Goran  Palm;  Detel^tiven  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Tage  la  Cour;  Chaplins  stjarnbild,  Harry 
Schein. — Mote  med  T.  S.  Eliot,  Bengt  V.  Wall;  Kai 
Henmark  on  Stig  Dagerman. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVI:7,  8,  9. — Sigrid  Undset,  Ellbiv 
Steen;  Dagerman  och  anarkismen,  Kai  Henmark. — 
Den  okande  Garborg,  Ingve  Agren;  Hauch  og  Norden, 
Louis  Pedersen;  Lars  Backstrom  on  Ragnar  Thoursie. 
— Ibsen  og  Franl(rig,  Kela  Nyholm;  Kanteletar, 
Martti  Haavio;  Strindbergs  teaterteorier  och  Intiman, 
Hans  Baude;  Ingvar  Orre  on  Per  E.  Rundquist’s  verse. 

Tiden.  XL1X:7,  8,  9. — Filosofen  som  free-lance, 
Lennart  Froier;  fosef  Kjellgren  och  arbetet,  Ragnar 
Matsson. — Arhetardikt — gamma!  och  ny.  Evald  Palm- 
lund. — Political  articles. 

Multi-Ungual 

Allemagne  d'Aufourd'hui.  1957:4-5. — Le  message 
de  Manfred  Hausmann,  Simone  Runacher;  La  critique 
nietzscheenne  dans  I' Allemagne  d’apres-guerre.  Rich¬ 
ard  Roos;  A  propos  de  Karl  Kraus,  ^roline  Kohn. 

The  American-German  Review.  XX1V:1,  2. — Ac¬ 
cess  to  German  Literature,  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan; 
Thornton  Wilder’s  Visits  to  Postwar  Germany,  Horst 
Frenz. — Francis  F.  Hagen:  American  Moravian  Mu¬ 
sician,  James  W.  Pruett. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis  (Philosophie- 
I^ttres).  V:3-4. — Das  szenische  Bild  bei  Shal(espeare, 
Robert  Fricker;  Hegels  Auslegung  des  Sundenfalls, 
Joachim  Kopper;  Goethe  und  sein  Einfluss  in  Russ- 
land,  Benoit  Hepner;  Paul  Valery  et  Tltalie,  Maurice 
Bemol. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  20. — Archibald  MacLeish  on 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  Botteghe  Oscure;  David  et 
la  trompette,  Andre  Dhotel;  Recit  en  marge  d'une 
histoire,  Rene  Bonnet;  A  Burning  Garden,  Mark 
Schorer;  The  Ballad  of  Mrs.  Noah,  Robert  Duncan; 
La  speculazione  edilizia,  Italo  Calvino;  La  giustizia, 
Giuseppe  Dessi. 

Les  Cahiers  Luxem bourgeois.  XX1X:3. — Special  is¬ 
sue  on  the  city  of  DtHerdange. 


El  Clarin.  No.  22. — Pensamiento  y  simbolismo  de 
"El  Abuelo,”  D.  L.  Shaw;  La  "Fiesta  Mayor"  en 
Cataluha,  Jose  Ros  Domencch;  Jose  Marti,  Poet  and 
Patriot,  H.  G.  A.  Hughes. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  XVlll:l-2. — Karsten  Friis 
Johansen  on  Plato's  Parmenides;  Zur  Schrift  iiher  die 
unteilbaren  Linien  aus  dem  Corpus  Aristotelicum, 
Matthias  Schramm;  On  the  Date  of  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  Thure  Hastrup;  "Habe 
meam  rationem,"  R.  Sealey;  Three  Greets  Writers  on 
the  Roman  Empire,  E.  D.  Phillips;  Zwei  Fragmente 
eines  Terenz-Kodex  (10/11,  fahrhundert) ,  J0rgen 
Raasted;  Latin  Influence  on  European  Syntax,  Franz 
Blatt;  Von  Monte  Cassino  zu  Westminster,  Josef 
Szoverffy;  Kom position  und  Tendenz  in  der  ham- 
hurgischen  Kirchengeschichte  Adam  von  Bremens, 
Aage  Trommer. 

Comprendre.  No.  17-18. — Special  section.  Civili¬ 
sations  et  christianisme,  R.  P.  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar, 
et  al. 

Convivium.  XXV:4. — Saint  Pierre  Damien  ecrivain, 
J.  Leclercq;  //  mito  di  Glauco  nella  "Divina  Corn- 
media/’  Rudolf  Palgen;  Dei  "Vestigi  della  storia  del 
sonetto  italiano"  di  Vgo  Foscolo,  Emilio  Santini; 
Ecclettismo  nel  teatro  di  Roberto  Bracco,  Giorgio 
Pullini. 

Culture.  XV111:3. — Primeveres  du  roman  canadien- 
franfais,  Arsene  Lauzicre;  Canadian  English  Merits  a 
Dictionary,  Walter  S.  Avis;  The  Significance  of  Lamp- 
man,  Louis  Dudek;  DiversitS  des  langues  et  bi- 
linguisme  (cont.),  E.  Lropold  Taillon,  C.S.C. 

Erasmus.  \i9-lQ,  11-12,  13-14,  15-16,  17-18,  19- 
20. — Scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly  books  in  all  fields 
of  learning. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  X:3. — La  satire  dans  Toeutre 
d’Evelyn  Waugh,  F.  Lapique;  William  Hogarth, 
philosophe  de  la  nature  humaine,  O.  Brunet;  Leonie 
Villard  on  Jane  Austen;  L.  Cazamian  on  Rene  Wel- 
Ick’s  A  History  of  Modern  Criticism;  l^s  outrages 
recents  de  /.  B.  Priestley,  Georges  Nigot;  Entretiens 
avec  Whitehead,  Jean  Wahl. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  Xll:3. — Ernst  Kreuder,  oti 
I’fcrivain  et  la  realite,  Claude  Girault;  Karl  Kraus: 
Der  Satirilter  und  die  Zeit,  Paul  Schick. 

The  French  Review.  XXXI :1,  2. — The  Rising  Gen¬ 
eration  in  France,  Theodore  Toulon  Beck;  Caillet,  the 
School-Master  Playsvright,  John  Van  Eerde;  Nekras- 
sov  ou  I’ anti-theatre,  Marc  Bensimon;  The  Case  of 
Creative  Imagination  in  Saint-Amant,  Richard  A. 
Mazzara;  Freron  and  the  "drame  bourgeois,"  Robert 
L.  Myers;  Giono’s  Use  of  the  Ulysses  Concept,  Max¬ 
well  A.  Smith. —  Un  mutile  de  Giraudoux:  Simon  le 
pathHique,  Will  L.  McLendon;  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Voltaire,  Max  Bach;  Pascal  homme  de  lettres  et  ecri¬ 
vain,  J.-J.  Demorest;  Charles  Morice:  Friend  and  Critic 
of  Verlaine,  Laszio  Borbas;  La  question  des  deux  "a" 
en  franfois,  Pierre  Delattre. 

French  Studies.  XI  ;4. — L’Universite  Collegiale  et 
la  Pleiade,  Gilbert  Gadoffre;  "L'lmpromptu  de  Ver¬ 
sailles”  Reconsidered,  Robert  J.  Nelson;  The  'Digres¬ 
sions’  of  the  "Princesse  de  Clbves,"  J.  W.  Scott;  "Ler 
voix  du  silence"  and  the  Novels  of  Malraux,  H.  Tint: 
Recent  Aids  to  French-Canadian  Literary  Studies, 
David  M.  Hayne. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXX  :4. — The  Greatness  of 
Lessing,  F.  J.  Schmitz;  Hermann  Hesse  und  die  Dinge 
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— unter  Bezugnahme  auf  Rainer  Maria  Rilk.e,  Ruth  J. 
Kilchcnmann;  A  Reappraisal  of  Ludwig  Thoma, 
Walter  L.  Hcilbronncr;  When  German  Was  King:  A 
FLEs  Program  around  1900,  W.  A.  Willibrand;  Basic 
Syntax  for  Language  Learning,  John  T.  Waterman. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XII  :5. — Filosofia  dell’ am- 
higuita  e  amhiguith  della  filosofia,  Armando  Carlini; 
Luigi  Stefanini,  Felice  Battaglia;  L’analyse  historique 
selon  Auguste  Comte,  Henri  Gouhicr. 

Hispania.  XL:3,  4. — Poetas  espaholes  de  resonancia 
universal,  Helmut  Hatzfeld;  Plenitudes  de  fuan 
Ramon  fimenez,  Ricardo  Gull6n;  A  Decade  of  Span¬ 
ish  American  Prose  Writing,  Luis  Monguid;  Torres 
Bodet  y  los  "Contempordneos,”  Luis  Leal;  Portuguese 
"Theatre  de  Fauteuil,"  1945-55,  William  H.  Roberts; 
Recent  Novels  of  Spain:  1936-56,  Willis  Knapp 
Jones;  The  Orthodoxy  of  Cervantes,  Dalai  Brenes. — 
The  Strange  Case  of  Lisandro  Alvarado,  Lowell  Dun¬ 
ham;  The  Mystery  Play  of  Elche,  Alberta  Wilson 
Server;  The  Emergence  of  Romulo  Gallegos  as  a 
Novelist  and  Social  Critic,  Louise  Welsh. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXV  :4. — The  Structure  of  the 
"Poema  de  Ferndn  Gonzalez,"  J.  P,  Keller;  Alvar 
Gomez  de  Castro’s  Verses  from  the  "Libro  de  Buen 
Amor,"  Lucius  Gaston  MofJatt;  Lucas  Fernandez  and 
the  Evolution  of  the  Shepherd’s  Family  Pride  in  Early 
Spanish  Drama,  John  Lihani;  La  disposicidn  temporal 
del  “Lazarillo  de  Tormes,"  Claudio  Guillen. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Booths. 
Vin:2. — Problems  Facing  the  Translator  from  the 
Japanese,  E.  G.  Seidensticker;  Some  Suggestions  to 
the  Translator  and  the  Author,  Angus  Wilson. 

The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVI;4. — Eichendorffs  Sehnsucht,  Oskar  Seidlin;  Vr- 
spriinge  dichterischer  Emblematil(  in  Eichendorffs 
Prosawerhen,  Helmut  Rehder;  Bemerlfungen  zu 
Eichendorffs  Erzdhltechnik.,  Egon  Schwarz;  Some 
Scenic  Motifs  in  Eichendorffs  "Ahnung  und  Gegen- 
wart,"  Detlev  W.  Schumann;  Maier’s  Transcript  and 
the  Conclusion  of  Cynetvulf’s  "Fates  of  the  Apostles," 
L.  A.  Muinzer;  Latin  Prose  Sources  for  Old  English 
Verse,  Edward  B.  Irving,  Jr.;  "Christis  Kirh  on  the 
Grene"  and  Sir  David  Lindsay’s  "Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estaits,"  Allan  H.  MacLaine;  Coleridge  on  Puns:  A 
Note  to  His  Shakespeare  Criticism,  Sylvan  Barnet; 
Sources  of  Canadian  English,  M.  H.  Scargill. 

Latinoamerica.  IX:I06,  X:107. — Gabriela  Mistral, 
poeta  cristiana,  Francisco  Dussuel;  Amor  y  dolor  en 
la  poesta  navideha,  Cristobal  Sarrias. — Tambien  en 
Brasil  se  habla  espahol,  Salvador  Garrachon;  Intimi- 
dades  de  Beethoven,  Santiago  Lichius. 

Letterature  Moderne.  VII  :4. — The  Style  That  Does 
Honor,  Robert  Fitzgerald;  Un  clown  del  nostro  tempo, 
Alfredo  Rizzardi;  Hermann  Hesse,  Ervino  Pocar. 

Leuvense  Bijdragen.  XLVI;3-4. — Tghevecht  van 
Minnen,  Robrecht  Lievens;  Het  "age  iam"  op  de 
"probatio  pennae,"  A.  Sizoo;  Deutsch  sprechende 
Welsche,  Welsch  sprechende  Deutsche  (bzw.  Nieder- 
Idnder)  im  Mittelalter,  Wolfgang  Jungandreas;  The 
Genesis  of  Balzac’s  "El  Verdugo,"  Wayne  Conner; 
Hoeft  de  Nasalering  een  fonologische  Functie  in  het 
Fries?  Fr.  van  Coetsem. 

Ltbri.  VlI;2-3. — “International  Library  Review,” 
featuring  original  papers  on  all  aspects  of  librarianship 
as  well  as  IFLA  communications. 


Lietuviu  Dienos  (Lithuanian  Days).  VIII:8,  9,  10. 
— Illustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly  issued  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  XII; 1 08,  109. — G.  H.  M.  van 
Huet  on  Rivarol;  Henri  Sandberg  on  Fran^oise  Mal- 
let-Joris;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  Boswell  in  Search  of  a 
Wife. — Open  deuren  voor  een  poezie  van  de  toekomst, 
Henry  E)eluy;  Concurreren  met  de  sterrenhemel, 
Adriaan  Morricn;  Franfoise  [Sagan],  whisks  cn 
rozen,  J.  van  Geelen. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XLI:7,  8. — Lan¬ 
guage — Us  Way  and  Sway,  Colley  E.  Sparkman; 
Studying  Chinese  Today,  L.  G.  Woolley;  Language 
and  the  Experiment  in  International  Living,  Esther 
M.  Eaton. — Trends  in  Contemporary  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture:  1951-1956,  O.  A.  Bontempo. 

Modern  Philology.  LV;2. — Landor's  Letters  to 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  R.  H.  Super;  Some  New¬ 
ly  Attributed  Contributions  of  Matthew  Arnold  to 
the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  Fraser  Neiman;  The  Com¬ 
position  of  Mark  Twain’s  "Pudd’nhead  Wilson  and 
Those  Extraordinary  Twins":  Chronology  and  De¬ 
velopment,  Anne  P.  Wigger;  Gide  et  Vieli-Griffin: 
Documents  inedits,  Beatrice  W.  Jasinski. 

Monatshefte.  XLIX:5,  6. — Interpretations  of  Ger¬ 
man  Poetry  (1939-1956).  A  Bibliography,  Bernhard 
Blume  &  Adolf  E.  Schroedcr;  Kafka’s  "Der  Landarzt,” 
Richard  H.  Lawson;  Bert  Brecht’s  "Dreigroschenoper" 
and  Villon's  "Testament,"  Joel  A.  Hunt. — Die 
Mythologie  des  spaten  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Karl  S. 
Guthke;  Goethe  and  Hafts,  Edwin  H.  Zeydel;  NHG 
"Schmoker,"  Bjarne  Ulvestad;  Thomas  Mann’s  "Die 
vertauschten  Kopfe":  T he  Catalyst  of  Creation,  A.  Les¬ 
lie  Willson;  Lessing’s  "Die  Juden":  An  Original  Ex¬ 
periment,  Harvey  1.  Dunkle;  Henry  Regensteiner  in 
memoriam  Alfred  Doblin. 

Orbis  Litterarum.  XII  :2,  Supplement  1. — Das  exi- 
stenzphilosophische  Motiv  im  Denken  Spren  Kierke¬ 
gaards,  Jobs.  Slpk;  Neuere  Meister-Eckehart-Literatur, 
H.  Roos;  Les  fabliaux,  Knud  Togeby;  Swedes  in  the 
Published  Plays  of  O’Neill,  Frederic  Fleishcr;  Zur 
Datierung  eines  Buchner-Briefes,  V.  Wissing-Nielsen. 
— La  composition  du  roman  "Don  Quijote,"  Knud 
Togeby. 

Revista  de  Archives  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LXII:3. — 
La  cultura  y  el  arte  venecianos,  en  sus  relaciones  con 
Espaha,  a  traves  de  la  correspondencia  diplomdtica  dt 
los  sighs  XVI  al  XV III,  Eugenio  Sarrablo  Aguareles; 
Hidacio,  el  primer  cronista  espahol,  Casimiro  Torres 
Rodriguez;  Cancionero  Gallego  del  Trovador  Pero  da 
Ponte,  Ramcin  Fernindez  Pousa. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  America.  No.  43. — A  Ex- 
periencia  Portuguesa  no  Trdpico  Americano,  Gilberto 
Freyre;  Fontes  para  o  Estudo  da  Histdria  do  Brasil, 
Amdrico  Jacobina  Lacombe;  La  tercera  America, 
Nestor  L.  dm  Santos  Lima. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  VII :3. — 
Sobre  los  ortgenes  de  la  imprenta  en  el  Nuevo  Reino 
de  Granada,  Juan  Fricde;  Book  Argentina,  Ed¬ 

ward  Laroeque  Tinker. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXXI :3. — Gaspar 
von  Barth  interprHe  de  "La  Celestine,"  M.  Bataillon; 
"Le  thedtre  du  monde"  de  Shakespeare  h  Calderdn, 
Jean  Jacquot;  Le  cartesianisme  et  le  classicisme  anglais, 
Pierre  Garai;  Des  "constantes"  en  littfrature.  Principes 
et  structures  rhetoriques,  B.  Munteano. 
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Repue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XI:41. — Rich¬ 
ard  McKcun,  et  al.  on  the  ru'anings  of  “Justice.” 

Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philoldgte.  C:2. — Bacchus 
am  Vesuv,  Hans  Herter;  Zwei  hpsmologische  Fragen, 
Walthcr  Kranz;  Vber  ein  neues  Fragment  aus  der 
neuen  Komodie:  Pap.  Oxy.  2329,  Rudolf  Stark;  Die 
schamlose  Ehefrau  (Herodot,  I.  8,  3),  A.  E.  Raubit- 
schek;  Rekpnstruhtions-Versuch  einer  hellenistischen 
'Gyges-Nysia-Tragddie,  E.  Bickel;  De  codicihus  aliquot 
mtmuscriptis  Macrobii  Saturnalia  continentibus ,  J.  A. 
Willis;  Les  Hyperboreens,  A.  J.  Van  Windekens;  Das 
Prodmium  der  hesiodischen  Frauenl^aialoge,  Max 
Treu;  Aristophanes,  T hesmophoriatusen  1015-1055, 
Victor  Coulon. 

Ri vista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate.  X:l, 
2. — Les  premisses  rhetoriques  du  systeme  de  VAbbe 
Du  Bos,  Basil  Munteano;  Fin  di  secolo  in  Olanda: 
Lauis  Couperus,  Gerda  van  Woudenberg;  "Malheur 
et  sentiments"  di  Andromaque  e  di  Pyrrhus,  Lorenza 
Maranini. — Elementi  tardogotici  nella  letteratura  itali- 
ana  del  quattrocento,  Georg  Weise;  Sul  "metodo  in- 
versivo"  di  Joseph  Conrad,  Giuliana  Mazzotti;  Carlo 

M  K 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  announced  that  it  has 
received  six  sections  of  the  monumental  Atlas  of  the 
Universe,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society  and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  for 
copyright  deposit.  They  are  available  for  reference  use. 
Sections  7  and  8  are  scheduled  for  completion  within 
the  year.  Seven  years  in  the  making,  this  very  expen¬ 
sive  atlas  will  have  a  limited  distribution  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000  a  copy.  The  portion  of  the  sky  covered 
by  the  atlas  was  divided  into  879  fields,  so  spaced  that 
adjacent  photographs  (there  will  be  about  1,700  pho¬ 
tographs)  overlap  on  all  four  edges.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  clusters  of  “island  universes”  or  galaxies  are  leading 
to  new  concepts  of  cosmic  distances  and  may  offer 
clues  to  creation. 


Cordie  on  Malherbe  et  les  poetes  de  son  temps:  Liano 
Petroni  on  M.  de  Vigny,  homme  d'ordre  et  pobte  by 
Henri  Guillemin;  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso  on  Jean  Pom- 
mier’s  Creations  en  litterature. 

Romance  Philology.  Xl:l. — Light,  Love,  and  Beau¬ 
ty  in  the  “Paradiso,"  Joseph  Anthony  Mazzeo. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XLIII;3. — Schone  Bucheinbande  aus 
alten  und  neuen  Zeiten,  Charles  Woerler;  Jules  Re- 
nards  "Histoires  Naturelles"  von  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
J.  O.  Kehrli. 

Standpunte.  XI  :4. — ’»  Vignet  vir  die  Digter  C.  M. 
van  den  Heever,  T.  T.  Cloete;  Van  Maria  tot  Mary, 
C.  J.  M.  Nienaber;  M.  Grut  on  Par  Lagerkvist;  Onster- 
fUkjheid,  Dood,  Opstanding,  J.  Degenaar;  Jan  Bouws 
on  composer  Hubert  du  Plessis. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVII:  125. — Ticino,  Guido  Cal- 
gari;  La  fedelta  di  ed  a  Carlo  Goldoni,  Lola  Lorme; 
L’estetica  di  Hegel  nel  pensiero  del  giovane  De 
Sanctis  (11),  Giorgio  Zappa. 


We  learn  with  deep  regret  that  after  only  three  years 
of  continuous  publication  the  excellent  German  literary 
(leriodical  Texte  und  Zeichen  has  ceased  to  exist.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Hermann  Luchterhand  Verlag  under  the 
discriminating  editorship  of  Alfred  Andersch,  Texte 
und  Zeichen  was  appreciated  and  esteemed  abroad  as 
well  as  by  the  literary  elite  of  Germany  as  a  truly  inde¬ 
pendent,  nonconformist  review  which  enjoyed  the 
collaboration  of  many  of  the  world's  foremost  authors. 

Beatriz  Guido's  La  casa  del  angel  (see  B.A.  30:1,  p. 
75)  has  been  filmed,  and  her  short  story  entitled  El 
secuestrador  is  now  being  filmed.  This  Argentine  au¬ 
thor  is  writing  her  third  novel,  Una  familia  argentina. 
Her  second  one  was  La  caida  (see  B.A.  31:4,  p.  371). 


SptOikM  SciMtianm 

Founded  in  1947  tt  the  Miggodon  of  Johan  Huizinga 

EdM  b>  Rudolf  Jud 

A  cuUurtd  and  scientifie  organ  for  /A<  information  of  tibrariet  and  uniaertitiet 
It  appears  monthly,  contains  64  pp.  ^  reriews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publicatioos,  and  deab  srith 
Genozl  Works,  Philosophy,  PsyciKdogy,  Religion,  Law,  Social  SdcKes,  Philology,  Literature, 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Eratmns  b  its  ‘TJnirasality"  (Sckweiaaritcke  Hocksckidaeitmng),  the  remarkable 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Dia  Weltivoche),  and  its  unique  ideological  pol^  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extncti  from  critidsmi: 

**We  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  whi^  we  only  see  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.**  (Voz  del  IXa,  Montevideo) 

“We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  difierent  nature.** 

(SudwotfunkA^W,  Baden-Baden) 

“F(v  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensaUe  tool.**  (Radio  Wien) 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  New  York  3 

or  H.  R.  Sauerlander  &  G>.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 

(Review  copies  and  editorial  conc^Mstdenoe  to  be  sent  to  Erasmus,  Riedeselstr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Germany) 


**Tha  ootstandinc  gtnaral  Journal  of  modem  language  teaching 
In  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 


brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publicatioiis,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  bj  CamiRo  P.  MerUno.  Boston  University, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  AasodatiooB 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscr4>tion,  $4D0  a  jrear.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  S4J0  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  fun^ 

Sample  copy  on  requet 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 


Stephen  L.  PHdier,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  S,  Miesonri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  "VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Ftweign  Languages,  Schools  of  die 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  dm  Business  Manager  of  die  JOUR¬ 
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